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Editor  &  Publisher 


Lobbyist  for 


the  common  man 


Why  don’t  they  lift  themselves  up  by  their  bootstraps  like  we  did? 


Editorial  cartoonist  John  Fischetti,  who  walks  softly  but  carries 
a  mighty  pen,  is  the  1 3th  Daily  News  journalist  to  win 
a  Pulitzer  Prize. 

His  award  maintains  the  tradition  of  continuing  quality  and 
editorial  excellence  that  has  made  the  Daily  News  Chicago's 
leading  afternoon  paper. 

Chicago  Daily  News 

Newspaper  Division  of  Field  Enterprises.  Inc. 
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IJlIlc  iliiii^s  im^aii  si  lol. 

Like  the  small  ®  that  accompanies  the  FORMICA® 
brand  name.  It's  very  little  trouble  to  pay  attention 
to  such  a  little  thing.  And  it  does  mean  a  lot. 


There  are  other  brands  of  1 

laminate  but  only  one  I 

^  FORMICA  I 

Leadership  by  desi^^n 

larrtinat:© 

Formica  Corporation  •  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45232  •  subsidiary  of  cr  c  y  tva  a  p  ~r  :3 


Since  the '38s  were  introduced,  we’ve  carried  more  auto  advertising  than  all  the  other  Baltimore 
papers  combined,  and  we  did  it  again  last  year. 

Being  first  is  a  long  standing  tradition  with  The  Baltimore  Sunpapers.  Read  by  the  people  who  buy. 

NATIONAL  AEPAESeNTATiVeS  CAESMEA.  WOOOWARO  0  MAAA  &  ORMSSEE  LOS  ANGElES.  NEW  YORK.  SAN  ERANC<SCO.  CHICAGO.  OETRO'T.  ATLANTA.  RHILAOELRHIA.  MINNEAPOLIS  BOSTON 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


MAY 

18-19 — Kansas  AP  Newspaper  Members.  Baker  Hotel,  Hutchinson,  Kani, 
18-21— New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Lodge  on  th* 
Green,  Corning. 


^  NATION-WIDE 


—New  England  AP  Nows  Executives  Association.  Kevin's  Wharf,  Boston. 
21 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Harwichport,  Mass. 
—World  Press  Institute  Forum.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

—DPI  Newspaper  Editors  of  Massachusetts,  Pleasant  Valley  Country 
Club,  Sutton,  Mass. 

*  '  .  University  Park, 


23- 24 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference.  Nittany  Lion  Inn, 

Pa. 

24- 25— North  and  South  Carolina  AP  News  Councils.  Grove  Park  Inn, 
Asheville,  N.C. 

24-25 — AP  Society  of  Ohio.  Neil  House,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

24-25 — Oklahoma  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Wag¬ 
oner,  Oklahoma. 

24-27 — Alaska  AP  Publishers  &  Broadcasters.  Mt.  McKinley  Park  Hotel,  Mt. 
McKinley,  Alaska. 


TODAY  ARE  MICROFILMED  BY 


|3.|5_Wyom  ing  Press  Association.  Saratoga  Inn.  Saratoga,  Wyoming. 

14- 15— Virginia  Press  Association  News  Writers  Seminar.  Virginia  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute.  Blacksburg,  Va. 

15- 17 — Utah-ldaho-Spokane  AP  Association.  Sun  Valley,  Idaho. 

15-27 — Seminar  for  publishers,  editors,  chief  news  executives,  API,  Colum¬ 
bia. 

18- 21 — Georgia  Press  Association.  Carriage  Inn,  Jekyl  Island. 

19- 21 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association.  San  Diego,  Calif. 

19- 21 — Pennsylvania  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors.  Du  Bois,  Pa. 

20- 21 — Arkansas  Press  Association  Annual  Summer  Convention. 


miCRO  PHOTO  Division 

WOOSTER.  OHIO  44691 


BellbHdluell 


Ramsds 

Inn,  W.  Memphis,  Ark.  i 

20-21 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Salishan  Lodge.' 

Gleneden  Beach. 

20-21 — Michigan  Press  Association.  Boyne  Highland.  Harbor  Springs. 

20- 22 — Colorado  Press  Association.  Carl's  Motel.  Canon  City.  I 

21- 24 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Bar 
Harbor  Motor  Inn,  Bar  Harbor,  Maine. 

22- 2^— Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers. 

Sheraton  Motor  Inn.  Portland,  Ore. 

23- 27— American  Newspaper  Guild  Convention.  El  Tropicano  Hotel.  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 

26-28— California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Hote' 
Del  Coronado.  San  Diego,  Calif. 

26-28 — National  Federation  of  Press  Women.  Billings,  Montana. 

26-29 — NNA  with  NJ  Press  Association.  Hotel  Dennis.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

28- July  2—  American  Advertising  Federation  Convention.  Waldorf  Astoria. 
New  York. 

29- Juky  3— International  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Royal  York 
Hotel.  Toronto. 

29-July  3 — National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Sheraton-Schroedw 
Hotel.  Milwaukee. 

29-July  4 — National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Business  and  educa- 
seminar.  Sheraton-Schroeder  Hotel.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


f  HOW  CAN  I  TELL^ 
*  WHAT'S  GOING  ON  | 
m  THE  NEWSPAPER  j 
V  BUSINESS?  # 


jr  LOOK  IN  N 
f  E&P.  HONEY.  ^ 
■  I’M  NO  FORTUNE  * 

V  teller.  J 


JULY 

10- 11 — PNPA  Board  of  Directors  Advisory  Council  meeting.  Seven  Springs 
Mountain  Resort,  Champion,  Pa. 

11- 13— PNPA  Weakly  Publishers'  Summer  meeting.  Seven  Springs  Mountai' 
Resort.  Champion,  Pa. 

13-16 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Hilton  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. 

17- 19 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Grand  Hotel.  Point  Clear,  Ala. 

18- 20 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Chamberlain  Hotel.  Old  Point  Comfort 
24-26— North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER, 


850  Tkird  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  S.  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

Name  . 

Address  . . . 

City  . State . Zip . 

Company  . 

Nature  of  Business  . . . 

□  Remittance  enclosed  $8  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada- 

All  other  countries,  $15  a  year. 


Vol.  102.  No.  20.  May  17.  1969.  Editor  &  Publisher,  The  Fourth  Estate  !• 
published  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  Editorial  and  businesi 
offices  at  860  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022,  Cable  address  “Edpub,  Nsv 
York.”  Publication  offices  84  North  Crystal  St.,  East  Stroudsbura,  Pa.  Se(> 
ond  class  postage  paid  at  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Titles  patented  and  Registered' 
and  contents  cop^gbted  Q  1969  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co..  Inc.  All  rights 
reserved.  Annual  subscription  $8.00  in  United  States  and  possessions,  and  in 
Canada.  All  other  countries,  $16.00.  Payment  in  sterling  may  be  mads  to 
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Retail  ad  linage  flourishes  in  a  fashion  framework. 


Fairchild  furnishes  the  framework. 


WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  SYNDICATION  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  SYNDICATION  HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY  SYNDICATION 

—  fashions  for  her  _  fashions  for  him  —  fashions  for  home 

For  availability  in  your  market,  write  Fairchild  Publications,  Inc.  7  East  1 2th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1 0003 
or  telephone  21 2-255-5252,  and  ask  for  Joseph  Hanley. 


No  floor  show 

just  a  working  girl  working 


This  is  for  real.  No  model 
posing  in  that  aisle.  No  put-on 
smiles  for  the  picture.  Her 
name  is  Carol  Koberlein.  But 
It  could  be  Virginia  White.  Or 
Linda  Epping.  Or  any  one  of  the 
other  1880  stewardesses  who 
work  for  Delta. 

Dressed  In  her  new  chic 
outfit,  she  looks  like  anything 
but  a  stewardess  working.  But 
work  she  does.  Hard,  too.  And 
you  hardly  know  it. 

Even  when  she  spreads 
Delta's  1 200-mile'Royal  Service' 
First  Class  meol  before  you.  Or 
a  Tourist  meal  that's  really 
delicious.  Next  trip,  come  see 
our  working  girls  work.  It's  no 
floor  show.  But  it's  funny  how 
you  get  to  feel  like  a  leading 
man.  Coll  Delta  direct  or  see 
your  Travel  Agent. 


Dehab 
ready  when 
you  are! 
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-Mike  Mailway  reports  two  more  sentences  which  contain  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  in  ’em.  Mike,  writing  in  his  column  in  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  gave  his  fingers  a  work-out  with:  “John 
1*.  Brady,  give  me  a  black  walnut  box  of  quite  a  small  size.”  He 
still  prefers  this  old  standard  though:  “Pack  my  box  with  five  dozen 
liqu»»r  jugs.”  .  .  .  SCIENCE  EDITORS  have  four  new  space  words 
t(»  play  with  thanks  to  the  latest  Apollo  10  flight.  Apolune  or  apo- 
rynthian,  refer  to  the  spacecraft's  most  distant  point  from  the  m(M>n 
while  orbiting  it.  Perilune  or  perirynthian,  refer  to  the  spacecraft's 
nearest  point  from  the  surface  of  the  moon  .  .  .  WHAT  HAVE 
HliNTI.EY  AND  BRINKLEY  W  ROUfiHT?  Pearson  and  Allen 
were  among  the  first  double-harness  national  columnists  to  make  their 
ap|>earance  in  newspapers  and  now  the  trend  has  filtered  down  to 
the  local  level.  Chicago  Daily  News,  which  always  goes  one  better, 
now  has  two  tandem  columnists.  Joe  Cappo  and  Ruth  Ratny  write 
a  marketing  and  advertising  column  and  the  hushand-and-wife  team 
'  of  Jon  and  .Ahra  .Anderson  do  a  night  life  column.  Whether  these 
columnists  come  to  the  office  on  a  hicycle-huilt-for-two  is  not  known. 
(Who  was  it  who  said:  “Two  jceople  getting  together  to  write  some¬ 
thing  is  like  three  pecqde  getting  together  to  have  a  hahy.”?.  .  .  .) 

•*•  *  * 

THE  CHOICE 

The  journalism  grad  will  ask  .  .  ,  “Which  way  to  my  success? 

.  .  .  Where  will  I  find  my  fortune  and  .  .  .  Achieve  my  happiness? 

.  .  .  Should  I  become  a  little  fish  ...  In  some  gigantic  pool  ...  Or 
is  a  smaller  pond  the  best  .  .  .  For  just  one  out  of  school?”  ...  He 
wants  to  find  a  welcome  now  .  .  .  And  then,  of  course,  he  hopes  .  .  . 
To  gain  a  higher  status  when  ...  .At  last  he  knows  the  ropes  .  .  . 
Which  way  will  he  decide  to  turn  .  .  .  For  all  that  he  expects?  .  .  . 
^  hut  will  l»e  written  on  the  door  .  .  .  His  hand  is  knocking  next? 

.  .  .  Vie  wish  him  all  the  best  and  hope  .  .  .  The  pen  he  picks  to 
wield  .  .  .  Encourages  the  grad  to  he  .  .  .  .A  credit  to  his  field. 

— Kristina  Metcalfe 

*  *  * 

.A  “STRINGER”  FOR  fi.A  YEARS  for  the  127-year-old  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  Jay  F.  Beswick,  who  was  90  recently,  al.so  served  the 
Cleveland  If  orld,  predecessor  to  the  Cleveland  News.  Recently  “Jay 
Beswick  Day”  was  observed  in  his  honor  in  his  hometown  of  Berea. 
He  doesn't  even  have  a  telephone  in  the  store  from  which  comes  the 
rest  of  his  livelihood  and  which  has  bepn  referred  to  as  the  “eighth 
wonder  of  the  world”.  Police  and  fire  departments  relay  messages 
to  “the  dean  of  the  Plain  Dealer  correspondents”  whenever  his 
paper  calls.  Beswick  recalls  a  train-side  interview  with  William 
Jennings  Bryan  when  the  orator  was  there  on  a  campaign  trip. 
Somewhat  of  a  county  fair  specialist,  Beswick  has  covered  72  of 
'  them  in  his  county  and  is  said  to  he  one  of  two  that  have  a  lifetime 
pass  to  the  yearly  event.  The  other  is  Edward  D.  Kuekes,  retired 
Plain  Dealer  cartoonist  .  .  .  SWITCH:  William  E.  Anderson,  for¬ 
mer  director  of  advertising  for  Merchants  National  Bank  &  Trust 
Company  of  Indianapolis,  resigned  his  hank  advertising  job  to  be¬ 
come  a  reporter  for  the  Indianapolis  Star — and  when  is  the  last  time 
anyone  heard  about  such  a  move?  .  .  .  JIM  WYNN,  director  of  pub¬ 
lications  at  McNess  State  College  in  Lake  Charles,  La.,  sends  along 
an  ad  from  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  which  “at  first  blush” 
gave  him  “quite  a  jolt.”  “We  DARE  you  to  be  different!”  said  the 
ad,  “WEAR  PANTS  TO  THE  DANCE!”  “Without  the  benefit 
^  of  a  great  deal  of  research  or  exploration,”  writes  Jim,  “I  had 
been  taking  it  for  granted  that  most  girls  were  already  doing  this.” 
(The  pants  referred  to  in  the  ad  were  the  new  formal  kind  that 
designers  are  currently  pushing.) 

EFFETE  BEAT 
You  wonder  why 
The  most  apathetie. 

Is  the  eager  newsman 
So  peripatelie. 

— Rill  (x>peland 
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PROGRESS  REPORT  on  the  NEW 


SPRINaFIELD ,  MASS. 

City  i  New  Police  Complex  to  be 


One  of  Most  Modern  in  the  East 


^2.4  Million  Headquarters  to  Open  in  July 


The  building  houses  all  police  facilities,  cell 
block  area,  photography  and  fingerprinting  facili¬ 
ties,  the  communications  center,  squad  rooms, 
locker  rooms,  detective  division,  administrative 
offices,  academy  facilities  and  records  division. 
The  records  division  will  contain  the  department's 
computer  equipment  and  in  addition  a  satellite 
computer  connecting  directly  to  the  F.B.T.  National 
Crime  Information  Center  in  Washington,  D.  C 
In  their  new  headquarters  Springfield's  police  offi¬ 
cers  will  be  able  to  provide  the  highest  caliber  of 
law  enforcement  to  a  growing  community. 


Springfield,  a  leader  in  all  areas  of  urban  growth, 
will  soon  take  a  major  step  forward  in  the  field 
of  law  enforcement.  Modern  police  work  re¬ 
quires  sophisticated  equipment  and  techniques 
and  Springfield's  men  in  blue  will  have  them  all 
at  their  new  headquarters. 

The  building,  centrally  located  on  a  4  acre  site, 
has  been  designed  for  the  efficient  functional 
operation  of  the  police  department  incorporating 
the  best  of  modern  techniques  and  with  provisions 
to  include  future  developments  in  the  area  of 
law  enforcement. 


Get  the  MOST  out  of  Massachusetts,  Use  the 
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Publisher  speaks  up 

“You  must  teach  your  publisher  the  imjx>rtame  of  promotion,” 
John  H.  Kauffman,  president  of  the  IVashinglon  Star,  told  the  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  this  week  in  Chicago.  It 
was  strong  ammunition  for  the  promotion  managers  to  take  home  to 
their  own  publishers  who  may  not  always  be  anxious  to  hear  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  department  executives,  particularly  when  it  is  going  to  cost 
money. 

Promotion,  as  Mr.  Kauffman  stated,  is  the  entire  job  of  communica¬ 
tions — it  means  not  only  convincing  present  and  potential  readers 
and  advertisers  about  the  importance  of  your  protluct,  but  it  involves 
the  entire  process  of  image-building. 

“If  publishers  listened  to  their  promotion  managers,”  Mr.  Kauffman 
said,  “we  could  change  the  entire  image  of  our  newspapers,  and  the 
entire  newspaper  business.”  And,  in  our  opinion,  that’s  exactly  what 
newspapers  and  the  newspaper  business  neetls. 

In  spite  of  all  the  available  statistics  showing  the  growth,  expansion 
and  success  of  newspapers  many  j>eople  still  believe  that  the  newspaper 
business  is  dying.  You  can  still  hear  supj>osedIy  informed  j>eople  de¬ 
clare  in  their  ignorance  that  “newspapers  are  through  and  print 
is  dead.” 

That  is  an  erroneous  statement  of  the  first  magnitude,  as  every  news¬ 
paper  publisher  knows,  and  he  should  be  concerned  about  correcting 
it.  He  could  do  a  lot  about  correcting  it  if  he  would  let  his  promotion 
manager  show  him  the  way. 


Fishing  expedition 


The  Federal  Communications  Commission  has  embarked  on  a  fish¬ 
ing  expedition  among  “mass  communications  media”  in  the  United 
States  most  of  which  is  beyond  its  jurisdiction. 

In  a  hearing  scheduled  for  this  Summer  involving  a  license  renewal 
application  of  radio  and  television  stations  in  Minneapolis-St.  Paul 
the  FCC  specifies  that  the  inquiry  will  cover  “the  nature  and  extent 
of  all  substantial  interlocking  relationships  affecting  ownership  or 
control  among  WCCO  and  other  mass  communications  media  in  the 
United  States.” 

The  radio-television  company  is  owned  jointly  by  Cowles  and  the 
Ridder  interests  which  own  newspapers  in  those  cities.  They  also 
have  interests  in  newsjraix-rs  in  other  cities  as  well  as  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  not  to  mention  some  magazines. 

The  “mass  communications  media”  of  the  U.S.  is  a  mighty  large 
area  for  the  FCC  to  step  into  when  its  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  broad¬ 
casting.  This  is  what  ANPA  President  William  F.  Schmick  Jr.,  meant 
when  he  w'arned  alxiut  the  “headless  fourth  branch  of  government” 
taking  over  the  legislative  function  where  Congress  has  abdicated  it. 


Th«  Oldaft  PublUhart*  and  Advarlitart' 
Nawipapar  in  Amarica 

With  which  hat  baan  margad:  Tha  Journaliii 
attablithad  March  22,  1884;  Nawspapardo* 
attabliihad  March,  1892;  tha  Fourth  Es(«ti 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publithar,  Juna  21 
1901;  Advartiting,  January  22,  1925. 

Exacutivo  Editor:  Jeromo  H.  Walkar 

Associata  Editors:  Paulina  Ettlinger,  Newton  K 
Fulbright,  Donald  W.  Malay,  Susan  Pilchit 
Craig  Tomicinson. 

Midwost  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Pacific  Coast  Editor:  Campboll  Watson. 
Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Hustc. 
Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubnv 
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Salas  Representatives:  William  F.  Hamiltal 
R.  Steven  Ward.  Earl  W.  Willten,  John  C| 
Wilson. 
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Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernad«t| 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  tha  Publisher  and  Promotion  M«| 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 
Classified  Advertising  Manager:  John  Johnu 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert 
Weis. 

Librarian:  James  Santangelo. 

Treasurer:  William  J.  Teresky. 
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OFFICES 


General:  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  Nil 
10022.  Phone:  212-752-7050.  TELEX  I2-Sl[l| 


Chicago:  360  North  Michigan  Avenue,  60601 
Phone:  312-782-4897.  Gerald  B.  Heek 
Editor.  Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Grant  Biddle,  Ao| 
vertising  Representatives. 


Los  Angeles:  1830  West  8th  Street,  9005ij 
Phone:  213-382-6346.  Duncan  Scott  & 
shall  Inc.,  Advertising  Representatives. 


San  Francisco:  85  Post  Street,  94104.  Phoi« 
415-421-7950.  Campbell  Watson,  EditJ 
Duncan  Scott  &  Marshall  Inc.,  Advsrtisiit| 
Representatives. 

Washington;  1295  National  Press  Builditl 
Washington,  D.C.  20004.  Phone:  202-6il| 
8365.  Luther  A.  Huston,  Correspondent. 

London:  23  Ethelbert  Road,  Birchington,  Kiiij 
England.  Alan  Dalafons,  Manager. 
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Names  like  "The  Blood  and  Guts  Epi¬ 
taph."  “The  Cock  of  the  Marne"  “The 
flight  Piercer,"  or  “The  Muzzle  Blast," 
may  not  be  known  in  the  United  States 
but  they  are  pretty  popular  among  GIs  in 
Europe. 

Tlie  chain  of  authorized  U.S.  Army 
newspapers  numbers  about  400,  and  about 
120  of  these — including  the  four  named 
above — are  published  in  the  United  States 
Army,  Europe  (USAREUR).  We  say 
“about”  because  the  list  is  always  chang¬ 
ing.  The  total  changes  weekly  as  newspa¬ 
pers  begin  publication  and  others  cease. 

In  a  smaller  unit  a  breakdown  in  a  mimeo¬ 
graph  machine  might  be  enough  to  cause 
the  newspaper  to  fold. 

Most  newspapers  in  USAREUR  are 
monthlies  but  there  are  nine  weeklies. 

Each  of  the  nine  has  a  permanent  staff 
of  which  one  or  more  members  are  trained 
or  experienced  in  journalism. 

Any  unit,  regardless  of  its  size,  can 
publish  a  newspaper  if  its  commander  de¬ 
sires.  Once  in  operation  there  are  Army 
policies  the  newspaper  must  abide  by — 
most  important,  it  must  follow  sound 
journalistic  practices. 

The  typical  GI  newspaper  in  Europe 
is  a  pretty  good-looking  product.  Lay-out 
is  attractive,  the  writing  is  straightfor¬ 
ward  and  clear,  and  the  paper  contains 
plenty  of  news  about  its  unit.  They  are 
heavy  on  local  coverage,  and  that’s  what 
they’re  for.  Unit  newspapers  don’t  try  to  ^ 

compete  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  nor  do  ^ 

they  cover  world  or  national  news.  GIs  , 

want  to  know  about  their  outfit,  the  peo-  V 

pie  in  it,  and  they  don’t  mind  seeing  their  •  ^ 

own  name  in  print  now  and  then. 

A  reporter  covering  a  field  exercise  may 
end  up  pulling  double  duty:  he  shivers 
in  a  drafty  tent  with  the  rest  of  the  troops, 
but  while  they’re  getting  sack  time  he’s 
blowing  on  his  hands  writing  a  story  or  ^ 

cranking  a  mimeograph  machine. 

Newspaper  staffs  don’t  always  produce 
all  the  material  the  troops  find  in  their 
newspapers.  Editors  get  photos  and  feature  ’^"9' 
material  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Department  of  Army  agencies  in 
Washington.  They  also  receive  news  re- 
leases  of  command  interest  from  higher  ''*5^ 
headquarters  but  that  doesn’t  mean  they  ^ 

have  to  use  them.  Content  is  up  to  the 
editor  or  the  officer  in  charge.  This  “free  P®P* 
hand”  idea  pays  off  in  imaginativeness 
and  high  quality  in  many  of  the  Army 
newspapers.  It  also  accounts  for  some  of 
the  highpowered  names  mentioned  earlier.  ^ 

But  GI  newspapers  shouldn’t  be  judged 
by  their  names,  and  U.S.  Army,  Europe, 
unit  newspapers  are  doing  a  good  job  of  ,  ^ 
keeping  the  troops  informed. 

Clyde  R.  Douglass  ® 

( Staff  Sergeant  Dougless  is  with  the  *5^®! 
Command  Information  Division,  Head- 
quarters.  United  States  Army,  Europe.)  ^  , 

*  *  *  only 

PICTURE  PLAY 

a  de 

After  reading  Howard  Taylor’s  com-  he  ii 

ments  (January  18)  on  the  restyled  Bea-  mor 
con  Herald,  I’m  left  wondering  whether  cove 

or  not  a  typographical  revolution  has  In 

passed  me  by.  repr 
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ment  has  created  unnecessary  gray 
swathes.  The  results  are  pages  of  sepa¬ 
rate  entities,  when  the  desire  should  be 
wholes  composed  of  (M)mplementary  parts. 

•  R.  Griffin 

Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

(The  writer  is  special  features  editor  of 
the  Royal  Gazette). 


Short  Takes 


Detectives  confiscated  more  than  1,000 
magazines  they  termed  “pornographic” 
from  a  Columbia  Police  Department. — 
Columbia  (S.C.)  State. 

*  *  * 

HEADLINE:  Floods  cau.se  $.*11  Mil¬ 
lion  in  3  Midwestern  States. — Oswego 
(N.Y.)  Palladium-Times. 

*  * 

When  parking  spaces  recently  became 
scarce,  this  sign  was  posted  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  a  religious  school  yard:  “Pri¬ 
vate  Parking.  Church  Business  Only.  Sin¬ 
ners  will  be  Towed  Away.” — Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 


It  had  been  originally  predicted  that 
water  supply  would  be  short  because  of 
the  lack  of  participation. — El  Paso 
(Tex.)  Times. 
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ARMY  LA  UNCHES  U.  S.  SA  TELLITE  INTO  ORBIT; 
PRESIDENT  PROMISES  WORLD  WILL  GET  DATA; 
30  POVND  DEVICE  IS  HURLED  UP  2,000  MILES 
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SURVEYOR  MAKES  A  SOFT  LANDING  ON  MOON 
AND  SENDS  BACK  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  SURFACE 
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Whether  your  staff  needs  just  a  few  search  day-to-day  news  stories  plus  texts 
facts  or  the  whole  story,  it's  nice  to  know  the  of  speeches,  court  decisions,  budgets  and 
material  is  all  there — in  The  New  York  Times  debates. 

on  Microfilm.  For  details,  including  a  free,  20- 

Take  the  race  to  the  moon  for  ex-  page  booklet  listing  major  news  events  cov- 
ample.  There's  no  better  record  of  space  ered  by  The  Times  since  1851,  have  your 
progress  than  in  The  Times  on  Microfilm.  The  librarian  write  to  The  New  York  Times, 
same  is  true  of  subjects  like  business,  edu-  Library  Services  and  Information  Division, 
cation,  the  arts  and  science.  Box  EP-5,  229  West  43d  Street,  New  York, 

Your  staff  can  probe  all  the  drama  N.Y.  10036. 
and  detail  of  events  over  118  years.  Re-  The  New  York  nines  on  McrofilBi 
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IN  11-DAY  TEST  FOR  MOON  TRIP; 

NASA  HAILS  PERFECT  MISSION 

Overseas  Press  club  brawl 

Photographer  mauled,  wife  hurt 
and  executive  clawed  in  battle 


By  Newton  Fulliri^ht 

Just  what  exactly  did  happen 
at  the  Overseas  Press  Club  the 
night  of  April  30? 

Published  reports  of  a 
raucous  session,  involving  fisti¬ 
cuffs  and  bodily  heave-and-haul 
between  the  club’s  elected  man¬ 
agement  and  a  rebel  group  try¬ 
ing  to  oust  them,  have  fed 
wilder  rumors  of  a  riotous  night 
indeed.  No  two  versions  have 
been  in  agreement  on  what  ex¬ 
actly  did  transpire  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Overseas  Press 
Club  of  America  on  the  evening 
of  April  30.  But  after  question¬ 
ing  some  of  the  people  who 
were  there.  Editor  &  Publisher 
U  now  able  to  pass  along  a 
tolerably  accurate  account. 

The  subordination  of  drama 
to  accuracy  does  not,  however, 
rule  out  the  fact  of  fisticuffs  and 
bodily  encounter  during  which 
a  photographer  was  mauled,  and 
his  wife,  coming  to  his  rescue, 
suffered  a  painful  arm  disloca¬ 
tion.  James  Sheldon,  the  club’s 
secretary-treasurer,  was  clawed 
by  dissidents  attempting  to 
wrest  a  microphone  from  his 
grasp.  A  woman  member  was 
ejected  by  three  other  women 
members  from  the  meeting  at 
the  club  headquarters,  54  W. 
40th  Street  in  New  York  City. 

Dissension  had  been  building 
since  it  was  disclosed  last  fall 
that  the  club  was  short  in  its 
accounts.  The  inability,  because 
of  the  lack  of  an  audit,  to  place 
a  figure  on  the  amount  of  the 
shortage  fed  rumors  that  the 
loss  might  be  as  much  as  half 
a  million  dollars.  Sheldon  says 
it  is  now  estimated  at  $80,000. 
The  matter  went  before  a  New 
York  County  grand  jury  and 
has  resulted  in  the  filing  last 
month  of  second  degree  grand 
larceny  charges  against  Francis 
E.  O’Rourke  alleging  financial 
discrepancies  during  his  tenure 
last  year  as  executive  director 
of  the  club. 

And  behind  the  O’Rourke 


matter  was  another  growing 
source  of  resentment  on  the 
part  of  public  relations  people 
who  are  the  main  financial  sup¬ 
port  of  the  club.  This  developed 
from  a  constitutional  provision 
that  restricts  active,  voting 
membership  to  newsmen  who 
have  spent  at  least  two  years 
overseas.  Bowing  to  pressure, 
Hal  Lehrman,  the  club’s  presi¬ 
dent  against  whom  most  of  the 
rebel  resentment  was  pitted, 
moved  successfully  two  years 
ago  to  amend  the  constitution 
and  give  the  pr  people  represen¬ 
tation  on  the  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors. 

Demand  for  change 

Still,  not  content  with  this, 
there  is  a  growing  demand  to 
change  the  character  of  the  club 
and  have  it  become  a  New  York 
“Communications  Club’’  run  by 
people  who  frequent  the  estab¬ 
lishment  most.  At  present,  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  3,000  “active” 
members  are  at  overseas  posts, 
and  an  election  had  just  been 
concluded  by  mailed  ballot  on 
the  eve  of  the  April  30  annual 
meeting. 

About  50  members  turned  up, 
and  the  rebels,  a  small  minority, 
began  to  demonstrate  their  op¬ 
position  with  a  motion  to  throw 
out  the  agenda  drawn  up  by 
Lehrman  and  name  a  tempo¬ 
rary  chairman.  A  member  of  the 
elected  “management,”  stated 
that  “the  rebels  evidently  under¬ 
took  to  use  the  financial  con¬ 
fusion  as  a  device  for  attacking 
the  club’s  administration — and 
started  by  making  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  anybody  to  hear 
what  was  going  on.” 

Lehrman  began  by  outlining 
a  program  of  economies — in¬ 
cluding  a  cutback  in  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  publication  of  the 
the  Bulletin  OPC  publication, 
from  a  weekly  to  a  fortnightly, 
which,  he  said,  would  save  the 
club  from  $40  to  $50  thousand 
a  year. 

“It  became  impossible  to  hear 
Lehrman,”  said  one  member, 
“and  he  turned  the  microphone 


over  to  Sheldon.  Jim  has  a  loud, 
strong  voice  though  he  is  a 
frail-appearing  man,  and  be¬ 
cause  they  didn’t  feel  about 
him  the  way  they  did  about 
Lehrman,  he  was  permitted  to 
make  his  financial  report.” 

Sheldon  presented  a  balance 
sheet,  as  of  Feb.  28,  which 
showed  an  average  monthly  defi¬ 
cit  running  at  about  $10,000 
during  the  first  six  months  of 
fiscal  1968,  but  disclosed  that 
this  had  been  cut  by  last 
February  to  about  $4,500.  This 
was  held  to  be  managable  in 
view  of  substantial  club  income 
from  special  events,  and  the 
economies  Lehrman  had  an¬ 
nounced.  The  overhanging  debts 
from  the  1968  period  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  a  burden,  however. 
But  this  too  was  being  reduced, 
chiefly  from  payments  received 
as  special  assessments  from 
members  and  associate  members. 

Indebtedness  reduced 

As  a  result,  on  April  28,  the 
club  was  able  to  pay  more  than 
$47,000  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  for  deficit  taxes,  cutting 
a  total  in  arrears  to  less  than, 
half,  and  was  able  to  wipe  out  a 
substantial  part  of  other  back 
debts. 

Lehrman  then  attempted  to 
tell  about  other  plans  for  added 
club  revenue,  one  involving  the 
creation  of  a  special  committee 
under  Farley  Manning  to  secure 
substantial  new  support  from 
major  publications,  radio  and 
television. 

It  was  impossible  to  hear 
what  Lehrman  was  .saying. 
Somebody  attempted  to  take 
over  the  microphone  and  a 
photographer  Lauro  Boccioletti 
climbed  on  a  chair  to  take  a 
picture. 

“It  was  almost  my  last,”  Boc¬ 
cioletti  said.  “I’ve  been  to  some 
wild  union  meetings,  longshore¬ 
men  and  truckdrivers,  but  noth¬ 
ing  like  this.  This  was  the 
wildest,  free-swinging  melee 
I’ve  ever  covered.  Some  guy  hit 
me  and  very  near  knocked  me 
through  a  second-story  window. 


I  grabbed  at  the  table,  upsetting 
a  coffee  pot,  and  went  down  with 
coffee  and  this  fellow  all  over 
me.” 

Boccioletti  said  that  his  wife, 
Margaret  Kreig,  a  science 
writer  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  club, 
came  to  his  aid  assisted  by 
photographer  Cornell  Capa, 
brother  to  the  late  Robert  Capa, 
Life  photographer  killed  by  a 
North  Vietnam  land  mine  in 
May  1954. 

“Capa  hauled  him  off  me,” 
Boccioletti  said,  “but  the  fellow 
had  my  wife  by  the  arm  as  he 
went  down,  and  he  wouldn’t  let 
go  and  she  got  an  injury  that 
still  bothers  her.” 

N<>n-nienib<‘r  involved 

Boccioletti  is  not  a  member 
of  the  club  but  said  he  arrived 
there  shortly  before  midnight  to 
meet  his  wife  and  accompany 
her  home. 

“The  first  thing  I  saw”  he 
said,  “was  some  guy  hit  another 
right  in  the  mouth.  I  have 
covered  some  pretty  wild  affairs 
in  my  15  years  as  a  news  pho¬ 
tographer  and  I  could  see  this 
as  a  story.  I  ran  to  a  telephone 
and  called  my  son  to  bring  me 
another  camera.  Then  as  I  went 
to  work,  the  fellow  who  finally 
attacked  pie  demanded  to  know, 
‘Who  is  the  guy  with  the 
brownie’.  I’ve  been  around  too 
long  to  be  bothered  by  anything 
like  that.  I  went  right  on  taking 
pictures.” 

Boccioletti,  formerly  with  the 
Toronto  Star,  is  now  dean  of  the 
New  York  Institute  of  Photog¬ 
raphy. 

“What  got  me,”  Boccioletti 
said,  “was  the  way  this  rebel 
group — whoever  they  were — 
acted. 

Any  time  Lehrman,  Sheldon 
or  any  of  the  elected  of¬ 
ficials  got  up,  this  crowd  made 
it  imjiossible  to  hear  them.  But 
any  time  one  of  their  own  group 
got  up,  there  was  complete  quite. 
I  believe  in  fair  play.  After  all, 
(Continued  on  pnge  10) 
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Club  brawl 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


GIANT  BIRTHDAY  card  with  signatures  of  The  Indianapolis  Star  and  News  employes  was  presented 
to  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher  of  The  Arizona  Republic,  The  Phoenix  Gazette  and  five  Indiana  news¬ 
papers.  More  than  800  persons  attended  a  testimonial  dinner  on  the  eve  of  his  80th  birthday.  Admiring 
the  card  are  Paul  Miller,  president  of  The  Associated  Press  and  Gannett  Newspapers;  Mrs.  Pulliam; 
Pulliam;  and  William  Arthur,  editor  of  Look  Magazine  and  national  president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

Journalism  Society. 


Suffolk  Sun  expects 
profit  in  two  years 


The  Suffolk  Sun  is  still  in  the 
red  and  not  likely  to  earn  a  prof¬ 
it  for  at  least  two  more  years. 

This  was  the  answer  given 
by  Gardner  Cowles  in  reply  to 
a  question  from  a  stockholder  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  Cowles 
Communications,  Inc.  “No,  it  is 
not.  Sir  (earning  a  profit),” 
Cowles  said.  He  added  that 
while  the  newspaper  founded  in 
1966  to  give  eastern  Long  Island 
its  first  county-wide  daily  was 
making  progress,  it  would  “take 
at  least  a  couple  more  years  to 
get  the  Suffolk  Sun  in  the 
black.” 

On  the  favorable  side,  Cowles, 
who  is  stepping  aside  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  to  devote  more 
time  to  editorial  matters  and 
possible  acquisitions,  assured  the 
stockholders  that  1969  looked 
like  a  better  year  than  1968  for 
the  publishing  and  broadcasting 
company. 

He  expected  first  half  operat¬ 
ing  profits  to  exceed  the  $273,- 
000,  or  8  cents  a  share,  of  a  year 
ago,  but  it  was  too  early  to 
predict  just  how  the  year  would 
end  in  relation  to  last  year’s  $1.3 
million  operating  loss.  “I  am 
confident,”  he  said,  “that  our 


performance  for  the  entire  year 
of  1969  will  be  better  than  our 
performance  in  1968.” 

He  announced  an  agreement 
to  sell  515  acres  of  ocean-front 
real  estate  northeast  of  San 

“The  Star-Banner  Company,” 
Juan  in  Puerto  Rico  for  al)out 
$3.5  million  and  spoke  favorably 
of  expectations  from  the  acqui¬ 
sition,  announced  in  April,  of 
the  Ocala  (Fla.)  Star-Banner 
from  John  H.  Perry  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  and  president 
of  Perry  Publications,  Inc. 

Perry  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Iward  of  Cowles  Communica¬ 
tions,  and  was  present  at  the 
meeting.  Stockholders  voted  to 
approve  a  board  of  directors  de¬ 
cision  of  last  Feb.  17  to  reduce 
the  numljer  of  directors  from  18 
to  16. 


Select  Whatmore 


The  board,  immediately  after 
the  stockholders  meeting,  an¬ 
nounced  it  had  selected  Marvin 
C.  Whatmore,  60-year-old  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  to  re¬ 
place  Cowles  as  executive  officer. 
Cowles  is  66. 

Whatmore  told  the  stock¬ 
holders  earlier  that  the  company 


these  were  supposed  to  be  news 
people — civilized.  Well,  there 
wasn’t  anything  civilized  about 
this  meeting.  They  didn’t  want 
me  taking  pictures.  I  saw  dead- 
eyed  hate — they  could  have 
ripped  me,  head  to  foot.” 

OPC  vicepresident  Frank 
Gervasi  tried  to  calm  the  dis¬ 
turbance.  He  called  for  unity 
and  an  end  to  “fighting  over 
picayune  matters.  The  ques¬ 
tion,”  he  said,  “is  whether  we 
are  going  to  have  an  Overseas 
Press  Club  or  an  underwater 
press  club.” 


expected  “an  ultimate  gain 
after  taxes  of  approximately  $1 
million”  from  the  sale  of  the 
Luquillo,  Puerto  Rico  property. 

He  also  announced  that  a 
special  stockholders’  meeting 
w’ould  be  held  “around  the 
middle  of  June”  to  enable  the 
board  to  present  to  the  stock¬ 
holders  full  details  about  the 
acquisition  of  the  Ocala  Star- 
Banner,  an  afternoon  newspaper 
with  circulation  of  more  than 
15,000  daily  and  above  16,000 
Sunday,  i 

“The  Star-Banner  Company,” 
he  said,  “is  currently  profitable, 
and  we  believe  it  will  be  even 
more  so  as  part  of  our  company. 
Like  our  other  Florida  news¬ 
papers — the  Gainesville  Sun  and 
the  Leader  in  Lakeland — the 
Ocala  Star  Banner  is  located  in 
a  flourishing  market.” 

He  added  that  the  purchase 
price  was  “substantial”  but  that 
he  and  the  Cowles  board  did 
not  believe  it  excessive  in  view 
of  the  estimated  potential  of  the 
newspaper.  He  felt,  he  said,  that 
the  Star-Banner  would  bring 
indirect  benefit  to  our  Florida 
newspaper  operations”  from  its 
“excellent  facilities”,  including  a 
modernized  new  printing  plant. 

In  a  general  review’  of  opera¬ 
tions,  Cowles  said  that  Look 
Magazine  “has  been  profitable 
each  year  for  21  years,  and  we 
expect  it  to  be  profitable  in 
1969.” 


More  fights  erupt 


As  a  direct  result  of  the  un- 
courtly  session,  reports  and 
rumors  about  it,  the  club  was 
hit  Monday  morning.  May  5,  by 
its  creditors,  including  the  New 
York  Telephone  Company. 

“Fortunately,  we  had  the 
money  to  pay  them  all — much 
to  the  surprise  of  some  of  them,” 
Sheldon  said.  “We  had  opened  a 
campaign  to  collect  back  dues, 
and  we  discovered  $25,000  in 
insurance  we  could  collect.  So 
financially,  we  were  in  very  good 
shape.” 


He  was  yelled  down  as  more 
fights  broke  out,  and  Lehrman 
called  the  meeting  closed  shortly 
before  1  a.  m. 

“I  stayed,”  Boccioletti  said, 
“I  stayed  on,  my  suit  soaked 
with  coffee,  shooting  more  pic¬ 
tures.  I  was  mad.  I  stayed  to  the 
bitter  end  after  Lehrman, 
Sheldon  and  the  other  elected 
officials  had  gone.  I  stayed  un¬ 
til  about  2:30  and  saw  this  rebel 
group  organize  and  put  a  man 
in  the  chair  to  take  over  the 
club.  It  was  a  mess.  A  real 
mess.” 

Sheldon  said  that  one  of  the 
men  involved  in  the  rebel  move¬ 
ment  owed  a  two-month  bar  bill. 
This  made  him  ineligible  to  vote 
as  a  club  member  but  he  had 
given  a  check  to  clear  up  the 
debt  and  restore  his  eligibility. 

“Next  morning,”  Sheldon 
said,  “he  telephoned  me  and 
asked  me  to  hold  up  cashing  the 
check,  that  he  didn’t  have  the 
money  in  the  bank  to  cover  it." 

The  “rump”  session,  Sheldon 
said,  was  meaningless,  and  other 
club  members  in  good  standing 
agreed.  Any  resolution  or  action 
taken  by  them  would  not  be 
legal,  it  was  observed,  in  that 
the  club  constitution  is  drafted 
in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the 
choice  of  officials  to  a  mail-ballot 
election  and  thus  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  working  pre.ss 
overseas. 
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Pleads  for  image  change 

Publisher  must  learn 
importance  of  promotion 


By  Gwrge  Wilt 

“You  must  teach  your  pub-  do — like  changing^  the  entire 
lisher  the  importance  of  promo-  image  of  your  newspaper.” 
tion,”  said  John  H.  Kauffman,  Patricia  LaHatte,  promotion 
president  of  the  Washington  manager,  Atlantic  Journal  and 
^\tar,  in  an  address  to  the  In-  Constitution,  was  elected  presi- 
temational  Newspaper  Promo-  dent  of  the  association  succeed- 
tion  Association  May  12.  ing  Paul  Hirt,  Chicago  Sun- 

“I  don’t  think  most  publishers  Times  and  Daily  News.  Vincent 
know  what  promotion  is,”  Kauff-  Spezzano,  Gannett  Newspapers, 
man  said,  “and  it  is  the  most  im-  is  president-elect;  Newell  Mey- 
portant  part  of  the  newspaper  er,  Milwaukee  Journal,  vicepres- 
business  today.”  ident;  Clifford  A.  Shaw,  Provi¬ 

de  pointed  out  the  pressures  dence  Journal  Bulletin,  treas- 
and  frustrations  of  the  news-  urer. 

paper  promotion  manager’s  job.  The  1970  Convention  site  for 

involve  solving  problems  and  do-  the  INPA  40th  annual  Confer- 

ing  promotions  for  the  advertis-  ence  is  Vancouver,  B.C.,  May 

ing  director,  the  circulation  10-13. 

department,  the  classified  man-  *  ♦  * 

afier,  and  at  the  same  time  pro-  analyzes 

moting  the  image  of  the  news- 

pjpgr  promotion  function 

“Your  greatest  problem  is  The  INPA  released  its  study 
ronvincing  your  publisher  that  of  the  Organization,  Operation 
you  are  vital  and  important,”  and  Functions  of  Daily  News- 
^e  told  the  group.  “We  publish-  paper  Promotion  Departments, 

f  rs  must  learn  the  importance  which  has  been  under  way  since 
if  salesmanship.  We  must  pro-  last  year.  It  is  designed  to  pro- 
ide  challenge,  make  working  vide  a  guide  for  newspaper 
lor  the  newspaper  stimulating,  managements  on  the  role  and 
I  challenge  you,  give  joy  to  operating  -  procedures  for  pro¬ 
working,”  he  said.  “First  the  motion  departments  of  various 
challenge,  then  the  reward.  The  sizes  and  types  of  newspapers, 
promotion  manager  must  chal-  The  questionnaire  was  sent  to 
ionge  both  his  publisher  and  his  the  chief  promotion  executives 
editor  to  make  the  newspaper  of  554  INPA  member  daily 
come  alive.”  newspapers  and  replies  were  re- 

“Tell  your  publisher  to  learn  ceived  from  45%  of  them, 
to  communicate,”  he  said.  “Pub-  The  copyrighted  report  sep- 
lishers  not  only  don’t  know  how  arates  results  by  papers  with 
to  promote,  they  don’t  know  how  and  without  a  formal  promotion 
to  communicate.  Make  sure  they  department.  It  gives  results  by 
keep  you  informed  of  their  plans  newspaper  circulation  size  as 
for  next  week,  next  year,  five  well  as  by  whether  or  not  the 
or  ten  years  from  now,”  he  papers  have  daily  newspaper 
jsaid.  competition  in  their  area.  A 

“You  should  not  only  know  of  wide  range  of  subjects  is 
I  plans,”  he  said,  “but  be  a  part  covered  including: 
of  creating  the  newspaper’s  •  The  number  of  full  time 
plans  for  the  future.”  employees  and  job  func- 

“People  on  Madison  Avenue  tions 
may  think  we’re  a  lot  less  glam-  •  Planning  and  Operating 

orous  than  television,  because  functions 
the  people  who  run  tv  stations  •  Use  of  Advertising  Agen- 
are  promotion-minded.  If  pub-  cies 

Ushers  listened  to  their  promo-  •  Ranking  of  problems 

tion  managers,  we  could  chanfje  •  Promotion  jobs  done  for 

all  that.  Change  the  entire  im-  each  department  of  the  pa- 

age  of  our  newspapers,  and  the  per 

entire  newspaper  business.”  •  An  extensive  listing  of 

“Be  tough,”  he  told  the  pro-  public  service  projects 

motion  men  and  publishers  at-  All  results  of  the  study  were 
tending  the  conference.  “When  recorded  on  computer  tapes  and 
the  ad  manager  or  other  depart-  numerous  special  cross  tabula- 
ment  head  comes  in  and  wants  tions  will  be  available  to  INPA 

something  clone,  tell  him  you  members  to  answer  specific 

have  more  important  things  to  questions. 
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The  report  reveals  that  41% 
of  the  newspapers  with  promo¬ 
tion  departments  have  one  to 
two  employes;  23%  have  three 
to  five;  13%  have  six  to  10; 
and  23%  have  more  than  11 
employes. 

Ninety-two  percent  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  use  newspaper  in¬ 
paper  promotion  for  classified 
but  64%  said  they  also  use 
radio,  53%  said  direct  mail  and 
27%  television. 

Most  chief  promotion  execu¬ 
tives  of  papers  under  100,000 
circulation  list  “lack  of  time” 
as  their  major  problem.  In  cir¬ 
culation  groups  between  100,000 
and  300,000  “lack  of  understand¬ 
ing  by  top  management”  ranks 
first  and  on  papers  of  more  than 
.300,000  circulation  “finding  good 
talent”  is  the  major  problem. 

A  study  of  salaries  and  fringe 
benefits  for  promotion  employes 
was  done  at  the  same  time  as 
this  study.  A  confidential  re¬ 
port  of  this  portion  of  the  study 
is  also  available  to  INPA  mem¬ 
bers  by  request  only. 

*  *  * 

Demographic  changes 
affect  newspapers 

“The  more  rapid  the  accelera¬ 
tion  of  change — demographic 
and  economic  change — the  faster 
we  seem  to  be  speeding  through 
time,”  Dr.  Alfred  Hong,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  Market  Statis¬ 
tics,  Inc.,  told  INPA. 

“We  have  learned  that  the 
more  rapid  the  change,  the 
greater  the  demand  of  market¬ 
ing  organizations  for  accurate, 
up-to-date  measurements,  and 
the  heavier  is  our  responsibility 
to  fulfill  these  needs,”  he  said. 

Dr.  Hong  pointed  out  the  de¬ 
clining  rate  of  population 
growth  following  the  post-World 
War  II  baby  boom,  increasing 
educational  levels,  and  shifts  in 
population  as  significant  factors, 
adding  that  “in  the  seventies,  it 
will  be  the  most  mobile  market 
we  have  ever  distributed  to.” 

“What  is  the  significance  of 
these  changes  and  their  effect 
on  marketing  and  the  future  of 
newspapers?  First,  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  white  population 
from  the  central  cities  to  the 
suburbs.  Between  1960  and  1968, 
the  Census  Bureau  reported  a 
gain  of  11.9  million  or  27% 
in  the  white  population  of 


suburban  rings.  The  suburban 
white  population  now  amounts 
to  some  66  million,  about  59% 
of  the  white  population  in 
metropolitan  areas.  The  move  to 
the  suburbs  was  a  flight  from 
the  problems  of  the  cities,  such 
as  crowding,  smog,  and  specifi¬ 
cally  a  flight  from  the  new  mi¬ 
grants.  It  follows,  of  course, 
that  the  newspaper  based  in  the 
central  city  must  follow  its 
readers  to  the  suburbs  or  else 
lose  a  vital  part  of  its  reader- 
ship.  From  the  broader  point  of 
view  of  civic  responsibility,  the 
newspaper  must  change  its  ap¬ 
peal  to  its  suburban  readers  or 
lose  a  vital  part  of  its  leader¬ 
ship. 

“Secondly,  at  the  present 
time,  we  estimate  that  over  two- 
thirds  of  all  Negroes  are  above 
poverty  levels  and  over  40%  are 
definable  as  essentially  middle 
class.  As  the  Negro  migration 
from  the  South  begins  to  taper 
off,  the  gains  in  Negro  income 
will  accelerate  and  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  middle  class  Negroes  will 
greatly  increase. 

“The  ability  of  the  newspaper 
to  survive  in  this  new  environ¬ 
ment  is  likely  to  depend  on  its 
ability  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
black  as  well  as  the  white  com¬ 
munity.  If  competing  media  do 
the  job  better,  the  newspaper 
will  decline.  This  is  not  a  purely 
economic  challenge  to  the  news¬ 
paper.  The  welfare  of  the  emerg¬ 
ing  community  clearly  demands 
a  certain  social  cohesiveness 
that  does  not  presently  exist. 
This  does  not  imply  a  submerg¬ 
ence  of  the  individual  identities 
of  the  different  groups,  which 
is  quite  clearly  not  in  the  cards 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  How¬ 
ever,  it  does  mean  an  ability  to 
communicate  bv  means  other 
than  riots  and  police  action. 
Each  newspaper,  as  a  voice  of 
it/  metropolitan  market,  is  ad¬ 
mirably  suited  for  bridging  the 
gap  between  the  different  sec¬ 
tors  and  to  provide  the  leader¬ 
ship  to  bring  the  communities 
together. 

“Failure  of  the  press  to  meas¬ 
ure  up  to  its  responsibilities  is 
implicated  by  the  Keener  re¬ 
port.  As  you  probably  know. 
Editor  &  Publish^  magazine, 
in  its  April  12th  issue  this  year 
had  a  follow  up  article  on  this 
subject.  In  this  article  entitled 
‘Ghetto  news  services  wins  sup¬ 
port  in  New  York’,  Philip  C. 
Horton  described  his  efforts  to 
improve  the  quality  of  news  re¬ 
porting  about  disadvantaged 
areas.  The  article  quotes  Mr. 
Horton  as  saying,  ‘The  city  is 
just  not  covered  anymore  and 
the  editor  or  reporter  does  not 
know  whom  to  call  when  trouble 
breaks  out  in  a  ghetto  neighbor¬ 
hood.’ 

(Continued  on  page  4-4) 
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JOSEPHINE  ORSELL  of  the  He 
lywood  Sun-Tatler. 


WATCH  THE  BIRDIE!  Vince  Spenano  (second  from  left),  of  Gannett  Newspapers,  newly-elected  first  vice, 
president  of  INPA,  takes  his  eyes  from  the  birdie  and  breaks-out  in  a  wide  grin  while  fellow  officers  Cliff  Shaw 
(left)  of  the  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin,  treasurer;  Pat  La  Hatte  (second  from  right)  of  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Constitution,  president-elect  and  president  Paul  Hirt  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  obediently 
oblige  the  cameraman.  The  convention  elected  Pat  to  succeed  Mr.  H.  as  president  in  I9&9-70. 


INPA  Convention 

CHICAGO 


DICK  SHIVELY  of  the  Wilmingt! 
(Del.)  News-Journal. 


HAL  ZELE  of  the  Passaic  (N.J.) 
Herald-News. 


EZRA  DOLAN  of  Parade 


ED  FREEMAN  of  the  Baltimore 
News-American 


[AN  ITALIAN  SUNSET — Adding  local  color  to  the  convention  was  Bill 
iBerman  of  the  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin  and  Advertiser  who  showed-up 
[complete  with  native  lei  and  wild  sports  jacliet.  Tony  Mangone  of  the 
^i^iami  Herald  was  completely  overwhelmed  by  the  sight  and  had  to  sit 


JOE  CARDINA  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.Y.)  Evening  News 


"NOW  THERE'S  A  MINI!"  Dick  Jeffrey  (left)  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  promotes  interest  in  women's  fashions  as  Art  Kendall  of  the  Elmira 
|N.Y.)  Star-Gazette  Ed  Howard  of  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express  and  Ken 
Kinney  of  the  Toledo  Blade  ogle  in  agreement. 


time  FOR  PRAYER? — From  left  to  right,  Joe  Burns,  his  wife  Marty, 
Dan  Hildebrand  (all  of  the  Chicago-Tribune)  and  Joe  Coyne  of  the 
New  York  News  appear  to  be  seeking  Divine  guidance — but  they're 
actually  examining  an  E&P  exhibit. 
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BEAUTY  AND  THE  TEETH — Rose  Ella  Metrie  of  the  Jacksonville  Times- 
Union  grins  prettily  for  the  camera  while  Don  Towles  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  Times  flashes  a  wide  smile  at  a  passing  colleague. 


Ultra-modern  shop  prints 
paper  aboard  superliner 


The  Queen  Elizabeth  2, 
Cunard’s  new  luxury  liner,  has 
its  own  daily  newspaper  for  pas¬ 
sengers. 

Aboard  the  65,000-ton  ship  is 
a  complete  printing  operation 
which  is  controlled  from  the 
London  offices  of  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 

News,  articles,  typesetting  in¬ 
structions,  headlines  and  lay-out 
are  sent  to  the  ship  by  G.P.O. 
radio  in  the  form  of  perforated 
coded  tape. 

The  tape  is  fed  into  a  photo¬ 
printing  computerized  unit 
called  a  Varityper  725  which 
quickly  produces  the  columns  of 
news.  These  are  pasted  on  to 
ruled  paper  the  exact  size  of 
the  newspaper  in  the  appropri¬ 
ate  positions  indicated  in  the 
instructions  sent  from  London. 
This  is  photographed  and  a  pa¬ 
per  printing  plate  made  which 
is  put  on  to  the  press. 

Apart  from  the  advantages 
of  being  able  to  prepare  and 
print  a  newspaper  thousands  of 
miles  away,  the  machinery  used 
is  much  smaller  and  lighter 
than  the  conventional  ones.  No 
metal  is  needed  for  any  process. 


tegral  computer  for  logic  deci¬ 
sions  such  as  justification.  It  is 
capable  of  reproducing  type 
sizes  from  6  to  18  points  from 
tape  command  over  three  fonts. 

Type  over  18  point  up  to  72 
point  is  set  on  the  Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph  Headliner. 

As  each  page  make  up  is 
completed,  paper  masters  are 
prepared  on  a  MTD  30  camera, 
the  1850  Multilith  press  “plated 
up”  and  copies  run  off  at  a 
.si)eed  of  7,000  per  hour. 


attends  the  normal  conferences 
of  the  parent  paper’s  executives 
at  which  he  learns  what  news 
is  expected. 

In  addition,  he  receives  dupli¬ 
cates  of  important  reports  and 
cables  as  well  as  the  daily’s 
service  of  proofs.  All  depart¬ 
ments  are  required  to  inform 
the  QE2  Production  Editor 
of  news  likely  to  be  of  particu¬ 
lar  interest.  In  addition,  he  has 
a  special  teleprinter  service 
from  the  London  offices  of  the 
Associated  Press  which  covers 
the  highlights  of  United  States 
domestic  news  as  well  as  world 
events.  It  is  this  service  which 
provides  the  QE2  with  its  Wall 
Street  coverage. 


Newspaper 
finds  youth 
plan  works 


Sc 

be 


Space  for  ads 


Advertising  space  is  the  same 
for  each  issue  and  the  printer 
is  provided  with  proofs  on  art 


Calculator  useful 
in  ad-mat  purchase 


A  pocket  calculator  for  pre¬ 


paper  for  each  advertisement  determining  the  costs  of  news- 


before  the  ship  sails.  He  pastes 
in  each  advertisement  in  the 
same  manner  as  columns  of 
news. 

At  present,  the  only  illustra- 


paper  ad-mats  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  Communications 
Channels,  Inc.  (118  S.  Clinton 
St.,  Chicago  60606). 

Called  the  “AD-MAT-IC”  the 


Pomona,  Calif, 

The  Pomona  Progresr,-BulU 
tin,  through  youth  editor  Rober 
S.  Nagey,  came  up  with  a  plar. 
recently  that  altered  what  was 
considered  the  liability  of  hav 
ing  junior  correspondents  writ 
ing  for  its  weekly  Teen  Scop« 
section. 

Nagey  suggested  that  whil 
it  was  necessary  to  continually 
edit  out  opinion  and  protest 
from  junior  correspondents 
copy,  they  should  be  given  ail 
opportunity  to  express  their 
selves,  within  the  bounds  of  de 
cency,  on  any  topic  they  chost 
Nagey’s  idea  was  to  select  th 
top  dozen  and  offer  a  bonus  fc 
best  work. 


Students  on  assignments 


tions  are  “library”  pictures  of  calculator  does  away  with  com- 


Tape  from  London 


News  is  punched  into  paper 
tape  form  on  keyboards  special¬ 
ly  built  to  Daily  Telegraph  de¬ 
sign  by  a  small  British  com¬ 
pany,  Datek  Ltd.  of  London. 
The  resultant  6-level  paper  tape 
is  then  transmitted  by  land  line 
over  200  miles  where  it  keys  a 
radio  transmitter  generating  7 
kilowatts  on  frequencies  be¬ 
tween  4  and  20  megacycles;  a 
“loop”  is  formed  between  the 
Daily  Telegraph  and  QE2  and 
every  signal  received  on  board 
the  ship  is  held  in  electronic 
store  until  it  has  been  checked 
against  the  original  transmis¬ 
sion. 

If  the  correct  signal  has  been 
received  by  the  ship — and  it 
takes  less  than  one  thousandth 
of  a  second  to  check  this — the 
signal  in  store  is  released  and 


world  personalties  kept  aboard 
for  use  as  wanted.  Facsimile 
reception  of  photographs  sent 
by  wire  can  be  received  on 
board,  but  there  is  no  100% 
guarantee  of  success  in  bad 
transmitting  conditions. 

The  size  of  the  QE2  Edition 
is  14^  in.  deep,  9  in.  wide,  with 
four  columns  to  each  of  the  8 
pages.  Editorially  the  problems 
are  broadly  those  of  any  news¬ 
paper  covering  world  news.  It 
will  be  in  the  main  a  daily  di¬ 
gest  of  8,000  to  9,000  words  of 
world  events,  with  an  accent  on 
United  States  news  because  it 
is  expected  that  from  70  to  80 
percent  of  the  ship’s  passengers 
will  be  American. 


plicated  mathematical  formulas 
and  unwieldy  paper  pricing 
scales  commonly  used  by  adver¬ 
tisers  in  estimating  the  cost  of 
newspaper  ad-mats.  Simply  by 
adjusting  the  device  to  the  col¬ 
umn  width  and  depth  dimensions 
of  a  proposed  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisement  and  quantity  of  mats 
required  of  this  ad,  the  calcu¬ 
lator  computes  the  unit  price, 
less  the  quantity  discount,  for  a 
newspaper  mat  for  this  size  ad. 
The  calculator  gives  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  prices  for  ad-mats  ranging 
from  one  to  eight  columns  in 
width  and  from  one  to  twenty 
inches  in  depth. 


Joe  Gendron,  managing  ediU: 
and  Harrison  Stephens,  exect- 
tive  editor,  liked  the  suggestict] 
and  Gendron  added  his  owr 
Why  not  also  have  the  studentl 
go  on  assignments  with  the  stajf 
and  write  byline  stories? 

The  combination  caught  oi 
Jim  Fulton,  city  editor,  matcheJ 
correspondents  to  the  staff  aiK^ 
the  two-fold  project  was  acti 
vated. 

Promotion  preceded  the  prol 
ject,  continued  with  pictures  c| 
the  correspondents  on  the  job. 


Eye-opener  for  parenl§ 

The  project,  called  “Speak 


Editing  to  space 

The  worst  headache  editorial¬ 
ly  is  that  the  remote  control 
system  demands  such  greater 
precision  in  sub-editing  all  news 
and  articles  to  fit  a  given  space. 
On  ordinarj’  newspapers,  the 
various  editors  can  go  to  the 
composing  room  to  make  any 
last-minute  adjustments,  either 


Sells  CATV  system 


Akron,  Ohio 
E.  W.  Scripps  Company,  par¬ 
ent  corporation  for  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  has  sold 
its  interest  in  an  Akron  com¬ 
munity  television  antenna  fran¬ 
chise  to  Television  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  in  a  stock  transac¬ 
tion. 


a  copy  of  the  paper  tape  in  the  to  accommodate  late  develop 


Daily  Telegrraph  is  reproduced 
If  an  error  has  been  received, 
the  original  signal  is  repeated 
by  the  transmitter. 

The  paper  tape  is  the  input 
media  for  two  AM  725  photo- 
setters  carried  by  the  ship. 
These  machines  made  by  Photon 
and  marketed  by  the  Varitype 
Corporation  produce  the  col¬ 
umns  of  type  used  to  make  up 
the  paper. 

The  AM  726  is  a  new  low- 
cost  photocomposer  using  an  in- 


ments  in  news  or  to  correct  er¬ 
rors.  With  this  ship’s  newspa¬ 
per,  the  only  insurance  against 
faulty  estimates  in  the  length 
of  items  is  to  provide  the  printer 
with  optional  paragraphs  and 
short  items  which  he  can  use 
or  not.  To  cover  emergencies 
such  as  partial  failures,  the 
printer  will  have  a  bank  of 
short  articles  of  a  general  na¬ 
ture  on  which  he  can  draw. 

There  is  a  small  editorial 
team.  The  Production  Editor 


Reporter  writes 
novel  on  Vietnam 


David  L.  Beatty,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Utica  (N.Y.) 
Press,  is  the  author  of  a  novel 
about  Vietnam  published  this 
week  and  titled  “Don’t  Tread  on 
My  Tire  Rubber  Sandals.”  The 
release  of  the  65,000-word,  hard¬ 
cover  edition,  with  the  sub-title, 
“A  Tale  of  Vietnam,”  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  publisher.  Seven 


Out,”  apparently  was  an 
opener  for  many  parents,  point 
ing  up  some  of  the  areas  wher!| 
the  communication  gap  obv 
ously  was  the  widest.  Topic! 
ranged  from  assertion  of  ^ 
rights  of  young  people  to  be  iii' 
dividuals  to  how  schoolsl 
churches  and  parents  havJ 
failed,  facets  of  the  generatioi 
gap  and  involvement  problem 

Best  of  the  12,  according  tt 
the  editor  judges,  was  one  del¬ 
ing  with  student  suspension  and 
urging  school  officials  to  use  »| 
rehabilitative,  rather  than  > 
punitive,  approach  for  student 
offenders. 

The  program  served  a  mti 
tiple  purpose. 

The  junior  correspondertfl 
had  a  chance  to  tell  some  50, 9'^ 
subscribers  what  they’ve  beel 
wanting  to  say;  the  youth  sef 
tion  received  a  lively  transfusicp 
with  something  that  was  vastl” 
different,  and  the  interest 
young  readers  not  only  was  suf 
tained  it  was  increased 
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Sees  ad  spending 
booming  by  1970 


Annual  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  will  reach  $20  billion  by 
next  year  and  will  go  beyond 
the  $33  billion  mark  by  1980, 
Herbert  Zeltner,  senior  vice- 
president  and  director  of 
marketing  services,  Needham, 
Harper  and  Steers,  told  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  this  week. 

The  advertising  expenditure 
figure  10  years  ago  was  $12  bil¬ 
lion,  Zeltner  said. 

By  1980,  the  United  States 
will  have  grown  to  well  over  60 
million  new  consumers — an  in¬ 
crease  of  more  than  one-third 
of  the  current  market.  And,  by 
the  next  year,  more  than  one- 
third  of  all  American  families 
will  have  incomes  of  $10,000  or 
more;  by  1980  more  than  half 
the  population  will  rise  above 
the  mark.  In  1960,  only  14  per 
cent  of  the  country  had  reached 
the  $10,000  level. 

These  basic  figures  are  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  problem  which 
Herbert  Zeltner,  senior  vice- 
president  and  director  of 
marketing  services,  Needham, 
Harper  and  Steers,  feels  is  vital 
to  marketing  and  media.  The 
problem,  he  said,  is  “clutter”. 

Speaking  before  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers, 
Zeltner  proposed  that  what  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  agency  alike  need 
is  a  “New  Math  for  Media.” 
Buying  and  planning  techniques, 
he  said,  are  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  obsolescent  and  the  media 
plans  being  approved  day  after 
day  are  “taking  on  a  dreadful 
sameness”  —  increasing  in 
weight,  but  losing  effectiveness. 

Too  increasingly  congested 

The  high  level  of  congestion  is 
especially  evident  in  television, 
said  Zeltner,  where,  in  a  four- 
year  period,  the  widespread 
adoption  of  30-second  commer¬ 
cials  has  nearly  doubled  the 
number  of  individual  product 
messages  aired.  On  the  radio, 
with  some  30  to  40  stations 
available  in  major  urban 
centers.  Off-air  monitoring  has 
turned  up  incidents  where  2.') 
to  30  separate  messages  are 
broadcast  in  only  one  hour  —  an 
average  of  nearly  one  commer¬ 
cial  message  every  two  minutes. 
And,  in  magazines,  while  in¬ 
creasingly  popular  regional  edi¬ 
tions  have  provided  a  means  to 
improved  accuracy,  an  influx  of 
less-than-national  volume — more 
than  $200  million  last  year — 
bas  greatly  “intensified  make¬ 
up  headaches.” 

Accordingly,  he  said,  we  need 
editor  Si  PUBLISHER 


some  answers  to  the  degree  of 
numbness  and  tune-out  among 
viewers  and  readers  —  and 
what  he  suggested  may  repre¬ 
sent  a  new  trend  in  media 
thinking. 

The  first  clue  to  more  effec¬ 
tive  impact,  he  said,  is  concen¬ 
tration.  This  can  be  approached 
from  the  standpoints  of  geog¬ 
raphy,  sea.son,  medium  and  dem¬ 
ography.  The  classic  advantage 
to  concentrating  in  a  single 
medium  is  of  course  the  discount 
opportunities  available  through 
major  volume  placement.  De¬ 
spite  increased  government  con¬ 
cern  with  discounts,  he  said, 
“the  big  customer  is  still 
favored.”  And,  the  advantage 
of  repetition  in  one  medium  is 
the  possibility  of  “overcoming 
lower  noting  levels  and  losses 
of  attention.” 

Demographics,  too,  are  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  important. 
As  more  homeowners  and  col¬ 
lege-educated  people  enter  the 
buying  public,  the  urgency 
grows,  he  said,  to  “focus  our 
weight  against  a  pre-determined 
target-group  as  precisely  and 
accurately  as  possible.  This 
allows  us  to  minimize  waste  and 
to  materially  strengthen  the  in¬ 
tensity  with  which  we  can  sell 
against'  these  choicest  cus¬ 
tomers.” 

Position  messages 

The  second  key  to  more  ef¬ 
fective  planning,  Zeltner  said,  is 
i.solation.  This  can  be  achieved 
by  giving  more  attention  to  the 
“island-buying  possibilities  in¬ 
herent  in  any  medium.”  Com¬ 
mercial  messages  —  print  and 
broadcast — should  be  positioned 
far  enough  apart  to  assure  visi¬ 
bility  —  yet  remain  adjacent  to 
important  editorial  matter.  Ad¬ 
vertisers  must  be  prepared  to 
threaten  loss  of  business,  he 
said,  or  even  consider  premium 
payment  for  choice  positioning. 

Those  people  responsible  for 
broadcast  programming  and 
printed  editorial  material,  he 
went  on,  are  “constantly  striv¬ 
ing  to  gain  attention  and  sustain 
interest  the  same  as  we  are.”  So, 
the  advertiser  must  watch  for 
ways  in  which  “editorial  matter 
and  program  adjacencies  can  de¬ 
tract  from  the  effectiveness  of 
our  selling  message  or  strongly 
enhance  its  value  and  pertin¬ 
ence.” 

Gels  university  award 

Charles  Johnson,  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  The  Milwaukee  Journal,  has 
been  cited  as  one  of  five  alumni 
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Day  papers 
plan  start 
of  new  one 


Bill  protecting, 
guiding  newsmen 
in  Ohio  House 


The  Northwest  Day,  a  new 
daily  new’spaper  serving  13 
Chicago  area  suburban  com¬ 
munities,  will  l)egin  publishing 
Monday,  June  9,  John  E.  Stan¬ 
ton,  president  of  Day  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  announced  today. 

A  leader  in  the  Monday 
through  Friday  daily  suburban 
newspaper  field.  Day  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  now  publishes  the 
Arlivffton  Day,  the  Prospect 
Day  and  the  Des  Plaines  Day — 
all  daily  afternoon  newspapers. 
“With  the  addition  of  the 
Northwest  Day  our  four  news- 
I)apers  will  have  a  total  daily 
circulation  in  excess  of  60,000 
and  reach  90  per  cent  of  the 
homes  in  the  area  we  serve. 
This  means  we  will  l)e  one  of 
the  top  10  Illinois  publishers  in 
terms  of  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion,”  Stanton  said. 

The  new  daily  will  cover  news 
in  Barrington,  Bensenville,  Buf¬ 
falo  Grove,  Elk  Grove  Village, 
Hoffman  Estates,  Itasca,  Medi- 
nah.  Palatine,  Rolling  Mea¬ 
dows,  Roselle,  Schaumburg, 
Wheeling  and  Wood  Dale. 

Day  Publications,  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  Field  En¬ 
terprises,  Inc.,  started  with  one 
newspaper,  the  Arlington  Day, 
in  January,  1966,  and  thre«‘ 
months  later  began  publishing 
the  Prospect  Day. 

The  Des  Plaines  Day  began 
publishing  in  August,  1968. 

Robert  C.  Smith,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  and  advertising  manager 
of  Day  Publications,  Inc., 
pointed  out  that  the  Northwest 
suburban  area  is  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  in  the  nation. 
“Since  I960  population  has 
doubled  and  the  numl)er  of 
births  has  increased  28  per 
cent. 

Total  .sales  based  on  state 
revenue  figures  indicate  that 
$703  million  was  spent  last 
year  by  area  residents  with  a 
median  income  nearing  $12,000 
Smith  explained. 

The  Northwest  Day  will  be 
a  full-size  offset  newspaper  re¬ 
porting  news  of  common  in¬ 
terest  to  the  communities  it 
serves.  An  editor  will  coordinate 
the  reporting  of  a  regular  staff 
and  correspondents  in  each  of 
the  communities  receiving  the 
newspaper. 

to  receive  the  annual  Sioux 
Aw’ard  from  the  University  of 
North  Dakota.  Johnson  has  beer, 
with  the  Journal  since  1952. 


Columbus,  O. 

A  bill  establishing  guidelines 
for  the  release  of  information 
by  police,  protecting  newsmen 
against  arbitrary  abuse  by  po¬ 
licemen  and  strengthening 
Ohio’s  present  open-meetings 
law  is  before  the  state  legisla¬ 
ture. 

Rep.  Phillip  M.  DeLaine, 
sponsor  of  the  measure,  is  a 
former  veteran  member  of  the 
Cleveland  Police  Department. 
The  bill  would: 

Prohibit  police  from  interfer¬ 
ing  with,  intimidating,  denying 
access  to  or  confiscating  cam¬ 
eras  or  personal  notes  from  a 
properly  identified  newspaper¬ 
man  who  is  exercising  his  news¬ 
gathering  functions. 

Require  that  plainclothes 
policemen  identify  themselves  to 
newsmen  on  request. 

Require  that  police  agencies 
release  to  news  media  informa¬ 
tion  related  to  charges  filed 
against  the  agency  by  citizens. 

Inaccurate  information 

Guidelines  for  disseminating 
information  to  the  news  media 
by  police,  including  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  against  disclosing  any  in¬ 
formation  which  is  not  “factual 
and  incontrovertible”  or  other 
“background  information,” 
w'hich  would  be  prejudicial  or 
not  serve  a  law  enforcement 
function. 


Malone  new  liead 
^of  Orlified  Audit 

John  F.  Malone,  advertising 
manager  for  General  Motors’ 
Pontiac  Motor  Division,  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Certi¬ 
fied  Audit  of  Circulations,  Inc. 
at  the  rece'nt  CAC  sixth  annual 
meeting. 

Others  elected  at  the  meeting 
were:  Chalmer  C.  Gates,  as¬ 
sociate  media  director,  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  vicepresident; 
Louis  A.  Lerner,  publisher, 
Lemer  Home  Newspapers,  Chi¬ 
cago,  secretary;  and  Jules 
Jacobsen,  co-puhlisher.  North 
Jersey  Suburbanite  ( Engle- 
w'ood),  treasurer. 

Clarence  Klopp,  CAC  man¬ 
aging  director,  reported  that  the 
organization  currently  audits 
organization  of  advertisers, 
some  165  publications  coast-to- 
coast.  It  is  the  only  nonprofit 
agencies  and  publishers  which 
audits  both  paid  and  controlled 
circulation  newspapers  and 
locally  edited  periodicals. 


For  drooping  Indians  and  those  in  cobwebs 


Kit  Larson  rounds -up  newsmen 
for  ‘brain-picking’  seminars 


By  Don  IVIaley 

When  R.  K.  T.  (Kit)  Larson 
retired  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Xurfolk  (Va.)  Virtfimnu- 
1‘ilot  ten  years  ago,  his  fellow 
journalists  chipped-in  and 
bought  him  a  gold  watch  as  a 
going-away  present.  They  should 
have  .saved  their  money  for 
what  Larson  really  needed  was 
a  filling  .station’s  touring  guide. 

Di.ssati.sfied  with  contemplat¬ 
ing  farklel)erry  hushes  and 
such,  the  imaginative  news¬ 
man,  though  retired,  started  a 
second  career  as  a  barnstorming 
newspajier  consultant  and  in  his 
spare  hours  helped  initiate 
journalist’s  seminars,  one  of 
which  blossomed  into  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  American  Business 
Writers.  And  he’s  got  an  en¬ 
viable  attendance  record  at  all 
their  meetings. 

Old  Indiana 

“When  I  was  on  the  Pilot,” 
says  Larson  in  explaining  how 
he  became  interested  in  educat¬ 
ing  newsmen,  “I  saw  so  many 
‘old  Indian  on  a  horse  at  the 
end  of  the  road-types’  in  the 
newsroom  that  I  decided  some¬ 
thing  should  be  done  to  help 
these  poor  guys.  It  was  depress¬ 
ing  to  see  .so  many  bright  young 
men  and  women  leave  the  paper 
because  they  felt  there  was  no 
opportunity  for  them.  The 
papers  spend  a  lot  of  money  in 
recruiting  good  people  and 
then  they’d  lose  them  becau.se 
they  were  unhappy.  I  felt  that 
if  they  could  get  into  a  field 
where  they  could  satisfy  their 
own  good  minds  they’d  be  happy 
and  stay.”  So  Larson  zeroed-in 
on  unhappy  business  and  finan¬ 
cial  writers  and  initiated  the 
first  seminar,  conducted  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  at  Char¬ 
lottesville  in  June  of  ’59.  About 
29  financial  writers  from  the 
Old  Dominion  state  attended  the 
first  meeting. 

At  the  regional  .seminar  “they 
di.scu.ssed  the  quality  of  financial 
news  writing,  the  need  for  it, 
how  much  of  it  there  .should  be 
and  the  continuing  matter  of 
urging  publishers  to  give  more 
space  to  financial  news  and  em¬ 
ploy  bigger  staffs  to  cover  it,” 
says  Larson. 

What  began  as  a  regional 
seminar  snowballed.  “There  was 
a  great  need  for  this  kind  of  a 
thing,”  says  Larson.  “Almost 


every  other  person  in  the  news¬ 
room  has  an  organization  to  be¬ 
long  to  with  the  exception  of 
the  financial  and  business 
writers  and  a  few  others.” 
Within  a  short  period  of  time 
it  became  national  in  .scope. 
Lar.son  cites  many  “prime 
movers”  from  the  world  of 
journalism  who  helped  the 
cause,  including:  Eugene 

Miller,  former  Sewsdnn  syndi¬ 
cate  columnist  who’s  now  public 
relations  director  for  the  New 
York  Stock  F^xchange;  the  late 
Willard  Kiplinger  of  Chanfjhtjf 
Tinies;  Ix>uis  Fairchild  of  Fair- 
child  Publications;  Turner  Cat- 
ledge  of  the  Xew  York  Times; 
the  late  Carl  Nel.son  of  News- 
pa|»er  Research  of  Chicago;  John 
Denson,  former  managing  editor 
of  Seu'sweek ;  the  Tidewater, 
Virginia  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi;  Vincent  Jones,  executive 
editor  of  Gannett  Newspai)ers 
and  Joe  Living.ston,  Pulitzer 
Prize- winning  financial  writer  of 
the  Philndelphio  Bulletin  who 
became  the  infant  organization’s 
first  president.  The  first  two 
meetings  were  held  in  Virginia 
and  the  second  one  attracted 
business  and  financial  writers 
from  all  over  the  nation  who 
had  heard  about  the  first.  Lar¬ 
son  singles-out  Dean  Charles  C. 
Abbott  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  for  special  honors. 
Dean  Abbott  was  at  the  time  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  the 
Virginia  Press  Association  and 
was  “very  helpful”  to  the  news¬ 
men  who  attended  both  the  first 
and  second  seminar,  conducted 
the  summer  of  1959. 

“Many  publishers  encouraged 


it,”  says  Larson.  “The  quicker 
and  smarter  they  are  the 
quicker  they  are  to  send  their 
men  to  the  seminars.”  Larson 
explains  the  thrust  of  the  sem¬ 
inars:  “To  make  for  l)etter  news¬ 
paper  pages  and  better  journal¬ 
ists.  To  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  pages.  To  make  for  bet¬ 
ter  readership  and  to  profit 
from  the  give  and  take  of  con¬ 
versation.” 

“I  remember  one  business 
writer,”  he  adds,  “who  told  me 
that  after  17  years  of  sitting 
back  in  the  financial  section  in 
the  corner  of  the  city-room  he 
had  cobwebs  all  over  him.  He 
didn’t  even  know  the  paper’s 
editorial  hierarchy  and  he  felt 
that  they  didn’t  know  him.  He 
felt  he  wasn’t  getting  any  rec¬ 
ognition.”  But  after  attending 
one  of  Larson’s  newly-created 
.seminars  he  felt  he’d  finally  ar¬ 
rived.  “He  found  other  financial 
writers  had  similar  problems 
and  for  the  first  time  he  felt  he 
was  being  recognized.” 

(xmlinuing  eduraliuii 

In  explaining  why  he  insti¬ 
tuted  the  seminars,  which  he 
calls  “the  continuing  education 
for  the  professional  journalist 
and  most  particularly  in  special¬ 
ized  fields,”  Larson  reiterated 
that  “most  others  from  the 
newsroom  had  their  own  organi¬ 
zations  and  received  recognition 
— but  not  the  business  and  fi¬ 
nancial  writers.”  The  seminars 
changed  <all  that.  There  are  now 
125  members  of  the  Society  of 
American  Business  Writers,  100 
of  whom  are  voting  “active 
members”.  The  25  non-voters 


Kit  Larson 


are  former  financial  and  busi- 
ness  writers  who  belonged  to  the 
organization  previously  and 
have  strayed  from  city  riioms, 
but  are  still  active  in  the  fi  ian- 
cial  field.  Six  annual  mec  ings 
have  been  held  to  date:  tvo  in 
New  York,  one  in  Washington, 
one  in  Minneapolis,  one  in  Los 
Angeles  and  two  in  Virginia. 
Larson,  who  missed  only  one 
session,  strongly  urges  that 
“they  get  this  thing  on  the 
road”. 

“We  get  them  in  on  Sumlay,” 
says  Larson,  lifetime  SABW 
honorary  chairman,  in  explain¬ 
ing  how  the  meetings  work  “and 
start  them  early  on  Monday 
morning.  We  pick  their  brains, 
milk  them  dry  and  then  turn 
them  loose.”  During  the  ensuing 
three-day  meeting  the  financial 
writers  listen  to  guest  speakers, 
glean  information,  ask  and 
answer  questions  and,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  get  on  top  of  financial 
news.  “We’ve  had  some  great 
speakers,”  says  Larson,  “and 
they’ve  been  a  great  help  to  us.” 
At  the  society’s  latest  meeting, 
held  at  New  York’s  Hotel 
Plaza,  SABW  members  were  en¬ 
lightened  by  such  notables  as: 
Paul  Miller  of  AP  and  Gannett 
Newspapers;  Robert  Haack, 
president  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange;  Ralph  Raul, 
president  of  the  American  Ex¬ 
change,  and  a  host  of  others 
from  the  world  of  finai.ce. 
Transcripts  of  the  meetings  are 
made  and  sold  to  interested 
parties  by  Sigma  Delta  ('hi. 
Every  financial  and  business 
writer  queried  at  the  Plaza 
commented  favorably  on  the 
meeting.  “They’re  just  great,” 
says  Bill  Doyle,  business  editor 
of  the  New  York  News  and 
newly-elected  SABW  president, 
“this  is  the  one  place  where  we 
can  get  a  million-dollar  grad¬ 
uate  course  in  financial  journal- 
i.sm  .  .  .  and  it’s  free. 

(>ardrn  writes  next 

After  getting  the  business  and 
financial  writers  organized,  the 
fi7-year-old  father  of  two  and 
grandfather  of  seven  turned  his 
attention  to  other  drooping 
Indians.  “We  next  held  a  sem¬ 
inar  for  garden  writers  in 
196.3,”  he  .says,  “and  about  .35 
people  showed  up.  They  have 
problems  too,  somewhat  similar 
to  the  business  and  financial 
writers.  They  discussed  getting 
more  space  in  the  paper  and 
how  they  should  go  about  con¬ 
vincing  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  that  the  garden  page  could 
generate  advertising.” 

Next  Larson,  who  believes 
that  “each  succeeding  year 
brings  more  sophisticated  news¬ 
paper  readers  and  unless  you 
.satisfy  them  your  publication 
(Continued  on  page  17) 
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will  die,”  turned  his  attention 
to  mother  unheralded  group: 
travel  writers.  “We  held  that 
seminar  in  the  mid-GO’s,”  he 
say.i,  “and  some  Sunday  editors 
showed  up.  They  discussed  the 
ethics  of  travel  writers,  the  age- 
old  problem  of  getting  more 
space,  the  problems  of  travel 
writers  who  also  sold  advertis¬ 
ing  and  many  others.  Problems 
weren’t  swept  under  the  carpet 
though.  Graft  was  also  dis¬ 
cussed.  There  were  two  classifi¬ 
cations  of  participants:  active 
members  who  are  the  pros  of 
the  business  and  who  make  their 
living  as  travel  writers  and 
allied  members  who,  although 
they  weren’t  newspaper  people, 
were  as.sociated  with  travel.” 
Both  travel  writers  and  garden 
editors  held  their  seminars  in 
Virginia. 

INewspaperV  personality 

To  ilate  more  than  .‘{(iO 
writers  have  atteniled  I.ar.son- 
initiated  seminars  as  well  as 
“hundreds”  of  high  school  edi¬ 
tors  and  school-paper  journal¬ 
ists  for  whom  Larson  conducts 
.separate  seminars.  “Writers  are 
the  personality  of  your  news¬ 
paper,”  says  Larson,  “and  un¬ 
less  you  have  writers  on  your 
staff  who  are  continually  keep¬ 
ing  on  top  of  the  news,  espe¬ 
cially  in  science  and  business, 
which  is  liecoming  more  and 
more  complex,  then  you’re  in 
grave  trouble.”  To  get  writers 
interested  in  writing  for  news¬ 
papers  in  the  first  place  Larson 
fiwused  his  attention  on  the 
schoolroom.  “Back  in  1960  we 
liecame  very  inter«*sted  in  get¬ 
ting  newspajiers  into  the  class- 
rcMim,”  he  explains,  “but  found 
that  we  couldn’t  get  enough  in¬ 
formation  into  enough  class¬ 
rooms,  .so  we  came  out  with  a 
L‘>-minute,  UHF-beamed  tv  show 
called  ‘Let’s  Read  Newspapers’.” 
Thousands  of  kills  from  the 
Norfolk  area  tuned-in  .  .  .  but 
didn’t  drop  out.  ‘‘Tbev  learned 
how  to  separate  fact  from 
opinion,”  says  Larson,  “and 
many  of  them  were  motivated 
into  really  writing.  One  class 
of  grade  school  kids  even  came 
out  with  their  own  style  book. 
In  a  spot  check  made  by  sixth 
gr.-ide  teachers  in  a  .school  for 
underpriviledged  kids  that  was 
participating  in  the  educational 
program  it  was  found  that 
previously  only  l.'>%  of  the  kids 
came  from  homes  that  sub¬ 
scribed  to  newspapers.  After  the 
course  was  over  more  than  90% 
came  from  newspaper-reading 
homes.”  In  personal  tours  made 
to  schools  during  the  past  few 
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years  Larson  found  that  the 
“brightest  kids  ask  for  informa¬ 
tion  about  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism.”  Many  are  interested  in 
newspaper  cartooning. 

Larson,  a  partner  in  the 
R.K.T.  Larson  &  Associates, 
newspaper  brokers  with  three 
offices  in  V’irginia  (“We’re  busy 
all  the  time,  we  always  have 
something  to  do.”)  hopes  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  seminar  in,  what  he 
calls,  “the  light  touch  in  writ¬ 
ing”.  “A  lot  of  people  are  in¬ 
terested  in  this,”  he  says.  “More 
and  more  humor  columns  are  ap¬ 
pearing  every  day  and  many 
readers  want  more  humor  in 
their  newspapers.  In  these  grey 
times  we  should  all  learn  to 
laugh  at  ourselves  and  if  there’s 
any  hope  for  civilization  we 
must  learn  to  laugh.  We’re  in¬ 
terested  in  humor  and  all  the 
fine  points  in  putting  it  across. 
You  can  have  the  gift  of  humor, 
but  you  can  always  ilevelop  it 
further.” 

Inleresled  itbseni'r 

After  devoting  a  lifetime  to 
journalism  Larson  has  many  in¬ 
teresting  observations. 

On  interpretative  reporting: 
“Too  many  young  people  being 
turned  loose  in  interpretative 
writing  need  more  hard-nosed 
reporting  experience.” 

On  the  quality  of  contempo¬ 
rary  journalists:  “There  are 
some  very  fine  people  coming  up 
but  here  again  they  need  some 
thorough  grounding  in  the  fun¬ 
damentals  before  they  get 
turned  loose.  A  lot  of  English 
students  today  should  lie  study¬ 
ing  grammar.” 

On  the  selectivity  of  news¬ 
papers:  “They  should  study  the 
living  habits  and  working  habits 
of  their  customers  more  thor¬ 
oughly.  When  a  working  man 
comes  home  and  reads  his  news¬ 
paper  he  wants  to  study  the 
news  which  is  of  interest  to  him, 
and  not  what  .some  editor  thinks 
he  .should  be  interested  in.” 

On  slanted  news:  “I’ve  heard 
a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
slanted  news  presentation.  This 
is  had.  Omission  because  of  a 
lack  of  knowledge  or  other  rea- 
.sons  is  one  of  the  real  problems. 
I'on’t  forget  the  evil  of  omission. 
You  can  recognize  the  evil  of 
commission  but  you  can’t  al¬ 
ways  recognize  that  of  omis- 
.sion.” 

On  progress  and  change: 
“Changes  are  coming  so  fast  in 
everything — they’re  multiplying 
by  multiples — and  are  affecting 
all  of  us,  particularly  the  young 
ones  but  most  especially  those 
in  mid-career  who  have  become 
more  sot  in  their  outlook.  The 
older  ones  have  conditioned 
themselves  to  change— it’s  a 
matter  of  specialization.  Every 
editor  has  to  ask  himself:  ‘Why 
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do  we  do  this?’  We  must  change 
things— drop  the  old  and  useless 
and  initiate  the  new.  Hold  to  the 
foundamentals — whether  it  be 
in  football  or  journalism — and 
you  can  still  do  this  and  make 
your  product  interesting.” 

Suburban  pap4>rs  growing 

On  the  growth  of  suburban 
newspapers:  “They’re  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  I’ve  seen 
some  very  fine  financial  jour¬ 
nalism  coming  out  of  the  sub¬ 
urban  press.  More  and  more  af¬ 
fluent  people  are  moving  to  the 
suburbs  from  the  large  cities 
and  are  turning  their  attention 
more  to  their  local  newspapers.” 

When  he  was  six  years  old 
Larson  wandered  into  the  base¬ 
ment  office  of  the  Minden 
(Nebr.)  Courier  and  got  his 
first  whiff  of  printers  ink  and 
for  the  first  time  heard  the 
ileafening  roar  of  newspaiier 
presses.  Although  he  commuted 
between  newspaper  city  rooms 
and  the  campus  of  William  and 
Mary  College  in  Williamsburg, 
Virginia,  for  a  good  many  years 
he  never  did  get  his  degree.  No 
matter  though,  for  Larson  has 
learned  more  about  journalism 
in  his  41)  years  of  newspapering 
than  any  school  of  journalism  is, 
or  ever  will  l»e,  able  to  teach. 
And  he’s  .shared  his  knowledge. 

“There’s  a  great  similarity 
between  teaching  and  jour¬ 
nalism,”  he  says.  “If  you’re  a 
good  newspaperman  you’re  a 
teacher  too  for  you’re  enlight¬ 
ening  others.  It’s  a  tremendously 
interesting  career,  journalism  — 
it  opens  up  so  many  other 
vistas.” 


RoiiihI 

,)ames  \V.  Lamliert,  publisher 
of  the  S'litchez  (Miss.)  Demo- 
rriit,  has  |nesented  iHuintl  copies 
of  his  newspajier’s  special  edi¬ 
tion  on  the  .'jOth  anniveisary  of 
the  birth  in  Paris  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  to  hn-al,  state  and 
national  commanders  of  the 
veterans  organization. 

Davenport  ii(‘H>pup«‘r 
to  (lisiribiite  Parade 

The  Davenport  (Pa.)  Times- 
Demorrat  will  begin  distribution 
of  the  supplement,  PA  RALE, 
on  September  14.  In  making  the 
announcement.  Parade  publisher 
W’arren  J.  Reynolds  said  the 
magazine’s  circulation  has  in¬ 
creased  by  641,,319  since  January 
1,  1969,  bringing  the  new  ABC 
figure  to  a  record  high  of  14,- 
294,323. 

Parade,  with  88  distributing 
newspapers,  has  the  largest 
circulation  of  any  weekly  mag¬ 
azine  in  the  country. 


Committee 
studies  new 
newspaper 

Milwaukkk 

A  “Committee  of  .'>00”  is  being 
formed  to  study  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  a  third  daily 
newspaper  in  Milwaukee. 

Jerome  C.  Borkoski,  acting 
secretary  of  the  committee,  and 
executive  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Milwaukee  Metro  News, 
a  weekly,  said  that  so  far  46 
Milwaukee  area  men  have  lieen 
invited  to  join. 

Additionally,  .‘100  dinner  invi¬ 
tations  will  lie  dispatched,  Bor¬ 
koski  .said.  Meanwhile,  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  luncheon  was 
scheduleil.  Borkoski  said  the 
“.'■>00”  is  a  goal  but  there  are 
no  .'■>00  people  listed  by  name 
now. 

The  letter  of  invitation  said: 
“Milwaukee  has  a  free  jiress, 
but  not  a  competitive  free  press. 
Both  of  our  large  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  umler  a  single  owner¬ 
ship.” 

Irwin  Maier,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  The  Journal  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  Sentinel,  had  made 
its  position  clear  that  it  would 
welcome  a  third  newspa|ier. 

“Obviously,”  he  sai«l,  “The 
Journal  Comjiany  cannot  Ih'  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  subsidy  or  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  enterprise.  To  do 
so  would  make  the  projected 
newspaper  suspect  from  the 
.sta  rt.” 

Cosily  dinner 

Borkoski  said  there  would  lie 
a  high  price  on  dinner  tickets 
.for  the  new  committee  in  order 
to  finance  a  feasibility  study  in 
part. 

Several  Chicago  firms  have 
lieen  queried  and  one  replieil  that 
a  minimun\  of  $10,000  would  be 
requireil  for  a  survey  and  that 
the  cost  could  lie  much  higher, 
he  said. 

After  Borkoski  called  on  Don¬ 
ald  B.  .Aliert,  president  of  the 
Journal  Company,  Borkoski  said 
he  asked  s|M*citically  aliout  buy¬ 
ing  the  morning  Sentinel.  He 
said  Aliert  replied:  “No,  I’m 
afraid  not.” 

He  said  .Aliert  told  him  the 
The  Journal  Company  had  lieen 
operating  the  Sentinel  for  seven 
years  and  the  paper  was  still 
working  toward  its  first  year 
with  a  profit. 

Borkoski  told  reporter  that 
“very  frankly,  my  |iersonal  rec¬ 
ommendation  would  be  to  start 
a  fresh  look  at  the  community — 
not  purchase  the  Sentinel." 
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Misgivings  about  award 

Manning  problems  could 
be  approaching  solution 


An  arbitration  award  has 
been  accepted  with  misgivings 
by  the  Newport  News  (Va.) 
Daily  Press,  after  three  years  of 
argument  and  discussion  over  a 
labor  dispute  that  began  with 
the  question  of  how  many  men 
it  might  take  to  o|)erate  a  print¬ 
ing  press  the  newspaper  was 
thinking  about  buying. 

Management  said  it  had  ac¬ 
cepted  the  award  made  earlier 
this  year  by  the  International 
Arbitration  Board  but  wished  to 
protest  that  the  finding  “simply 
does  not  recognize  the  realities 
of  the  press  operations  of  the 
Newport  News  Press.” 

Robert  B.  Smith,  general 
manager  of  the  newspaper,  in¬ 
formed  the  chairman  of  the 
lAB,  Harry  Platt,  in  a  letter 
last  March  28,  that  while  ac¬ 
cepting  his  award  and  opinion, 
“we  must  state  frankly  we  do 
not  agree  with  all  of  your  con¬ 
clusions.” 

On  the  positive  side,  however. 
Smith  speculated  that  “perhaps” 
the  award  had  settled  future 
claims  of  the  union  for  more 
manpower  in  pressrooms  across 
the  country,  since  union  repre¬ 
sentatives  had  “concurred  with 
your  manning  award,  putting 
their  signatures  on  the  docu¬ 
ment  as  ratifying  and  approving 
such  manning  as  being  ‘re<iuin- 
it’  for  Hoe  Colormatic  pres.ses.” 

Smith  thought  that  “perhaps” 
the  agreement  might  silence  the 
union  in  its  “ever-increasing  de¬ 
mands  for  press  manning  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  our  (an<l  their)  award.” 

‘SliakcdoHn'  arrangeiiieni 

The  point  of  major  disagree¬ 
ment  was  over  the  fact  that  the 
hoard,  in  reaching  its  decision, 
had  adopted  “an  interim  man¬ 
ning  agreement”  the  newspaper 
had  worked  out  with  Local  288 
of  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen’s  Union  as  a  tempor¬ 
ary  expedient  to  di.scover  just 
how  many  men  it  did  take  to 
operate  the  new  Hoe  Colormatic 
press  the  newspaper  had  finally 
acquired.  The  lAB  had  made 
this  “shakedown”  arrangement 
the  basis  of  a  final  award.  Smith 
said,  which  was  likely  to  upset 
more  permanent  arrangements 
at  other  newspapers  using  a 
similar  pre.ss. 

The  Platt  <lecision,  handed 
down  in  Detroit  last  Jan.  31  with 
three  members  representing  the 
International  Pressmen’s  Union 
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assenting  and  publisher  repre¬ 
sentatives  dissenting,  “has  es¬ 
tablished  manning  for  the  Hoe 
Colormatic  Press,”  according  to 
the  Newport  News  Daily  Press 
and  Times-Herald  management. 

The  lAB  award  called  for  10 
journeymen  (including  fore¬ 
man)  for  the  eight-unit  press; 
one  apprentice,  an  added  jour¬ 
neymen  when  units  2  and  3 
were  in  operation;  one  addition¬ 
al  journeyman  for  1  color  cylin¬ 
der,  two  for  2  and  3  color  cylin¬ 
ders,  and  three  for  4  color  cylin¬ 
ders.  The  union  had  asked  for 
a  total  of  15.  The  newspaper 
had  stipulated  no  specific  num¬ 
ber  of  men. 

Signing  the  agreement  with 
Platt  were  J.  Frazier  Moore, 
James  F.  Doyle  and  Sol  Fishko 
of  the  union.  The  di.ssenting 
publishers’  representatives  were 
Miles  P.  Patrone,  chairman, 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
.Association  labor  relations  com¬ 
mittee,  Chicago;  Frank  S.  Mc¬ 
Kinney,  Kansas  City  Star  and 
Times;  and  Lyell  B.  Clay, 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail 
and  Gazette. 

The  first  level  of  arbitration, 
in  the  spring  of  1966,  involved 
eight  days  of  hearings  at  New¬ 
port  News,  at  which  engineer¬ 
ing  studies,  the  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  presentation 
of  exhibits  and  other  physical 
evidence  was  received  by  the  in¬ 
itial  arbitrator.  Dr.  Howard  W. 
Wissner,  of  Tulane  University. 
Roth  sides  filed  appeals  from 
his  finding,  which  stated; 

Company  questions  arise 

“While  the  company  ques¬ 
tioned  the  chairman’s  right  to 
include  the  questioned  arbitra¬ 
tion  clause  [covering  new  con¬ 
tract  arbitration]  in  his  award, 
no  evidence  of  any  kind  was  in¬ 
troduced  which  would  indicate 
that  the  [existing]  provision  did 
not  operate  properly.  Neither 
did  the  company  argue  that  it 
was  opposed  to  such  a  provision 
per  ae.  In  light  of  these  facts 
and  in  light  of  the  contracts 
negotiated  by  the  parties  in  the 
past,  it  is  the  chairman’s  award 
that  the  arbitration  provision  as 
stated  in  the  expired  contract  be 
retained  in  the  new  contract.” 

lAB  hearings  were  then  con¬ 
ducted  for  two  days  in  Chicago. 
The  publishers  took  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  new  printing  press 
in  a  new  building  would  contain 


built-in  labor-saving  devices 
that  would  eliminate  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  formerly  required 
to  operate  the  old  press.  They 
cited  Dr.  Wissner  as  saying: 

“All  company  exhibits  and  ex¬ 
planatory  testimony  were  set 
within  the  context  of  comparing 
the  old  press,  the  old  building 
and  present  work  procedures 
with  those  of  the  new  press  as 
it  will  be  located  in  the  new 
building.  .  .  .  The  company’s 
evidence  convinces  the  chairman 
that  a  great  many  time-saving 
operations  have  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  new  press,  and  that 
many  of  the  tasks  normally  per¬ 
formed  by  the  pressmen  will  be 
simplified.” 

Later,  in  arguing  before  Platt, 
the  publishers  representatives 
observed  that  the  award  failed 
to  consider  the  realities  of  Hoe 
Colormatic  in  the  Newport  News 
plant,  claiming  that  the  demands 
of  the  new  press  were  less  than 
the  awards  had  stipulated.  The 
publishers  observed: 

“In  the  Newport  News  arbi¬ 
tration  case,  the  1941  vintage 
press  was  replaced  in  1968  with 
a  current  model  which  had 
many  labor-saving  features.  .  .  . 
No  change  was  contemplated  in 
the  over-all  printing  job.  How¬ 
ever,  the  labor-saving  features 
of  the  new  press  and  pressroom 
would  reduce  the  work  neces¬ 
sary  to  accomplish  the  job. 
Simple  deduction  indicates  that 
the  labof  input  would  be  re¬ 
duced  and  fewer  men  required.” 

In  filing  a  dissent  to  the  Platt 
award,  the  publishers’  repre¬ 
sentatives  noted  that  Dr.  Wiss¬ 
ner  had  excluded  as  not  perti¬ 
nent  all  union  testimony  that 
would  compare  the  Newport 
News  operation  with  that  in 
other  newspaper  plants  in  other 
cities.  He  had  said  in  part; 

“Primarily,  comparative  data 
shows  what  the  manning  is  at 
different  places,  but  standing 
alone  it  does  not  explain  why 
particular  crew  sizes  are  used. 
.  .  .  The  union  did  present  two 
witnesses  who  testified  as  to 
why  manning  at  their  respec¬ 
tive  places  of  employment  was 
at  its  present  level  and  more 
in  keeping  with  the  manning 
proposed  by  the  union  in  the 
instant  case.  However,  the 
chairman  is  not  free  to  specu¬ 
late  that  the  working  conditions 
and  the  experience  with  the 
presses  at  two  other  companies 


will  so  closely  approximate  Ike 
future  experiences  at  the  I  xily 
Press  as  to  provide  a  basis  for 
supporting  the  union’s  request 
for  increased  manning.” 

It  was  complained  that  the 
Platt  decision  had  ignored  this 
and  included  comparative  luan- 
ning  chartes  and  testimony  on 
press  operations  at  Knox\ille, 
Tenn.,  and  Richmond,  Va.,  where 
manning  tables  called  for  four 
or  more  men  on  eight  units  than 
was  finally  established  for  New¬ 
port  News. 

*Award  not  applicable’ 

The  lAH  opinion  claimed  that 
in  order  to  make  its  decision  ef¬ 
fective  it  was  necessary  to  de¬ 
termine  manning  “acceptable” 
to  “industry  and  union  members 
[of  the  board]  and  an  impartial 
chairman.”  But  in  their  dissent 
the  publisher-representatives 
felt  that  this  had  resulted  in  a 
manning  award  not  applicable 
to  operations  of  the  Hoe  Color¬ 
matic  press  in  the  Newport 
News  pressroom.  They  said : 

“In  the  short  range,  perhaps  | 
compromise,  such  as  the  chair-  | 
man’s  solution  in  the  present  I 
case,  may  be  an  adequate  solu¬ 
tion.  In  the  long  range,  the  right 
solution  is  one  that  would  fully 
utilize  the  features  of  the  new 
press  as  they  were  intended;  » 
would  deny  an  unequitable  work  i 
situation  in  the  Daily  Press  j 
plant  and  maintain  the  competi-  f 
tive  posture  once  held  by  the 
pressroom  portion  of  the  work 
force. 

“This  award  does  nothing  but 
create  an  uncompetitive  work 
situation  by  the  pressmen  which, 
if  allowed  to  continue,  could 
eventually  do  its  part  to  destroy 
the  company.” 

The  Newport  News  Daily 
Press  management  feels  Platt’s 
claim  that  “there  is  no  univer¬ 
sally  accepted  criteria  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  manning  determination’’  j 
was  in  sharp  contrast  to  testi¬ 
mony  offered  at  the  Detroit 
hearings  by  William  K.  Hodson, 
consulting  engineer  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  H.  B.  Maynard  Com¬ 
pany.  Hodson  had  stated  that 
the  basic  method  proposed,  from 
an  industrial  engineering  point 
of  view,  involving  trial  and  dis-  | 
covery,  was  the  correct  one  to 
have  followed  in  determining 
how  many  men  might  be  re¬ 
quired  to  operate  the  new  press. 

In  addition,  the  Maynard  en¬ 
gineering  firm  had  exhibited  a 
manning  audit  of  the  old  Hoe 
press  in  the  old  Daily  News 
building,  which  suggested  that 
modified  methods  of  operation 
could  have  reduced  manning. 
Dr.  Wissner  agreed,  in  effect, 
with  this  conclusion,  it  was  held, 
when  he  refused  the  union  de¬ 
mand  for  more  pressmen. 
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Mark  100 
years  of  J 
education 

Lexington,  Va. 

Washington  and  Lee  Uni¬ 
versity  has  been  honored  as  the 
site  where  professional  educa¬ 
tion  for  journalism  began  100 
years  ago. 

Robert  M.  White  II,  publisher 
of  the  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger,  a 
Washington  and  Lee  graduate 
and  past  national  president  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  dedicated  the 
plaque  and  delivered  brief  re¬ 
marks.  Robert  E.  R.  Huntley, 
university  president,  accepted  it 
on  behalf  of  the  institution. 
Prof.  O.  W.  Riegel,  who  retired 
last  year  as  department  head 
after  38  years  on  the  journalism 
faculty,  spoke  at  a  luncheon  on 
the  history  of  journalism  at 
Washington  and  Lee. 

Press  scholarships  and  courses 
initiated  in  1869  by  Gen.  Robert 
E.  Lee,  when  he  was  university 
president,  were  recog^nized  as 
the  first  formal  instruction  in 
journalism. 

Gen.  Lee’s  project  languished 


after  his  death  in  1870,  and  was 
discountinued  eight  years  later. 
It  was  revived  in  1921  when  the 
present  Lee  Memorial  Journal¬ 
ism  Foundation  was  established 
at  Washington  and  Lee. 

The  foundation  is  embodied  in 
the  university’s  academic  pro¬ 
gram  as  the  Department  of 
Journalism  and  Communica¬ 
tions. 

The  plaque  was  unveiled  in 
Reid  Hall,  present  site  of  the 
journalism  department. 

Representatives  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Press  Association  and 
Southern  Newspaper  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  and  area  publishers 
and  friends  attended  the  cere¬ 
monies. 

Washington  and  Lee  is  one  of 
the  three  historic  sites  in  jour¬ 
nalism  honored  this  year  by 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  The  others  are 
Mark  Twain’s  boyhood  home  in 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  and  Atlanta,  Ga., 
honoring  publisher  Henry  W. 
Grady  and  his  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

• 

Jack  C.  Peterson,  manager  of 
employee  and  public  relations 
for  American  International  Oil 
Company  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  employe  and 
public  relations  for  American 
Oil  Company  in  Chicago. 


Kraslow,  Loory 
capture  Clapper 
award  for  series 

Washington 

The  Raymond  Clapper  Award 
was  presented  to  David  Kraslow 
and  Stuart  H.  Loory,  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  White  House  cor- 
repondents  Association. 

They  won  the  prize  of  $1,000 
for  their  series  of  articles  re¬ 
vealing  activities  that  led  to  the 
Vietnam  peace  talks.  The  ar¬ 
ticles  have  lieen  incorporated 
into  a  book  titled  “The  Secret 
Search  For  Peace  in  Vietnam.” 

The  Clapper  award  is  given  in 
honor  of  the  memory  of  Ray¬ 
mond  Clapper,  noted  United 
Press  Washington  correspondent 
who  perished  in  a  plane  crash  in 
the  Pacific  during  World  War  11. 
It  is  awarded  annually  for  out¬ 
standing  journalistic  achieve¬ 
ment. 

The  1968  Bingham  award  de¬ 
signed  to  honor  newspaper  or 
magazine  reporting  that  investi¬ 
gates  and  analyzes  situations 
of  national  significance  was  also 


presented  at  the  dinner  to  an  I 
Associated  Press  special  assign-  I 
ment  team  for  “a  steady  str  eam  I 
of  reports  spotlighting  corrup-  I 
tion,  waste,  bureaucratic  bun¬ 
gling  and  other  government 
practices  ill-serving  the  public 
interest.” 

Ray  Stephens,  editor  of  the 
team,  accepted  the  award  of 
$1,000.  Other  members  of  the  ‘ 
group  were  Dick  Barnes,  Frank  [ 
Carey,  Jean  Heller,  Garven 
Hudgens,  Harry  Kelly,  Joseph 
E.  Mohbat,  Harry  F.  Rosenthal, 
Donald  M.  Romberg,  Austin 
Scott  and  Gaylord  Shaw, 

President  Nixon,  who  Hew  ! 
back  from  the  Kentucky  Dcuby 
in  time  to  attend  the  dinner,  was 
presented  with  a  gold-tooled 
leather  legal  pad  made  by 
craftsmen  at  Colonial  Williams¬ 
burg.  In  presenting  the  award 
on  behalf  of  the  association, 
Charles  W.  Bailey,  II,  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  told  the  i 
President  that  it  would  come  in 
handy  to  hold  the  pad  upon  i 
which  he  wrote  speeches  and 
notes,  most  of  which  he  tore  out 
and  discarded. 

Bailey  was  installed  as  presi-  ^ 
dent  of  the  association,  succeed¬ 
ing  Carroll  Kirkpatrick  of  the  | 
Washington  Post.  ' 


Typeset-8  Provides  Alibies 
for  Says  Marvie. 


Dear  Marvie: 

Will  you  be  at  the  ANPA  in  Chicago?  And 
could  I  get  your  autograph?  The  little  missus 
wants  proof  that  I’m  really  going  to  an 
important  convention  with  a  lot  of  important 
people.  On-the-level 

Dear  Leveller: 

Yes,  I’ll  be  at  Chicago.  Yes,  I’ll  write  your 
wife  a  note  on  the  Typeset-S,  in  fact.  But 
better  yet,  get  a  Typeset-S  and  next  year, 
you’ll  have  enough  free  cash  to  bring  her 
along. 

Dear  Marvie: 

You  say  Typeset-S  will  give  me  an  edge  over  the 
guy  around  the  block,  but  I  have  news  for  you. 
In  this  town,  there  ain’t  any  guy  around 
the  block.  We’re  the  only  newspaper  in  town. 
Try  to  sell  me  a  computerized  system  now! 

Ha  Ha 

Dear  Ha: 

Don’t  know  w  ho  gets  the  last  laugh.  An 
aw  ful  lot  of  our  systems  w’ere  sold  to  papers 
in  one-new^spaper  towns.  They  find  that  the 
savings  in  skilled  help,  aggravation,  and 
time,  pay  for  the  machine,  a  new  boat. 


a  new’  car,  and  a  couple  of  other  things  as 
well.  Wanna  listen  now? 

Dear  Marvie: 

An  IBM  man  was  in  last  week  trying  to  sell 
us  a  computerized  typesetting  system.  I  strung 
him  along  (we  already  own  a  Typeset-8). 
Asked  him  about  flush  and  hang  problems. 
Guess  what  he  thought  I  was  talking  about? 

Dear  Mut: 

That’s  one  of  our  secrets.  Our  men  in  the 
field  are  new  spaper  production  people  first. 
They  don’t  talk  computers.  They  talk 
schedules,  and  profits,  and  muts  and  then, 
about  the  Typeset-S.  It’s  a  pleasure,  isn’t  it? 


Marvie  will  be  glad  to  help  you  with  your  problems. 
Send  them  on  a  postcard,  or  if  more  personal,  in 
—  "  -  '  a  letter,  to  Marvie,  Digital 

'  Equipment  Corporation, 
Maynard,  Mass.  If  they're 
urgent,  call  (6//)  ^97-5///. 
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Maybe  you  owe  mone/ 

to  banks,  stores, 
companies  or  people. 

WeVe  in  debt  to 
wars,  floo^, 
health  ^rvkes, 
life  saving  and 
blood  banks. 


hel 
us 
hel 

Tlie  Amerkan  Red  Cross. 


advertising  contributed  for  the  public  good 


LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN 


Communicating  in  type 


THE  PAPER 


The  Paper  wing  national  typoffraphy  rontegt 

Jrt..  THE  PAPER 


1 1  killed,  40  injured 
as  raein^  ear  erashes 

AulohilsmtHd 
Miamlinfi  In  fenc<‘ 


Thr  Paper  rate$  .%o.  I 
in  national  rompetition 


Nixon  visitM  Belgium 
to  Ix'^in  Euro|M*  tour 


KinenlioHer  underieiM^  || 
a  hi|eh-ri*»k  o|N*ralion  r| 


4potlo  rmr 
for  Mm$t^tff 


SoviMs  n-port  balllr 
alon(c  (^hinnM*  bordrr 


KcHn  Nhrll  \  iri  rilirfi 


German  tengion  rixe« 


Nixon  HavH  trip  unrovrmi  trust 


White  space  is  squirted  in  judiciously.  There's  a 
pica  above  the  cutoff  in  the  nameplate  and  18  points 
beneath  that  cutoff.  There’s  plenty  of  space  between 
lines  of  heads  and  between  heads  and  leads,  between 
by-lines  and  leads,  between  art  and  caption.  These 
are  bits  of  minute  details  that  many  papers  neglect. 
It’s  worth  the  trouble  to  see  that  you  get  them. 

Kickers  are  in  Ultra  Bodoni.  An  occasional  ham¬ 
mer  is  used  (where  the  approach  is  reversed,  kicker 
being  bigger  than  main  head). 

Kickers  are  without  underlines.  Did  you  ever  get 
into  a  pro/con  discussion  about  kickers  and  under¬ 
lines?  Wow!  Some  papers  put  them  back  after  drop¬ 
ping  them.  Some  sections  within  papers  stick  with¬ 
out  them  even  though  the  main-news  section  goes 
back  to  them. 

Notice  how  a  Nixon  quote  is  pulled  out  of  the 
story  and  used  as  a  device  that  magazines  call  a 
panel.  It  makes  four  lines  of  18-point  italic  about 
31  picas  wide,  beside  the  mug. 

This  is  the  way  to  dress  up  a  story.  You  don’t  need 
star  dashes  or  reverses  or  Ben  Day  gizmos.  The 
magazine  theory  is  that  this  gives  you  three  op¬ 
portunities  to  grab  the  reader:  Maybe  he’ll  read  the 
head.  Maybe  he’ll  read  head  and  panel.  Maybe  he’ll 
read  all  three. 

Editors  should  make  type  work  for  them.  They 
shouldn’t  be  in  thrall  to  type.  That’s  the  theory  be¬ 
hind  the  head  on  the  Marihuana  (out  here  it  has  a 
“j”)  story  in  the  other  tearsheet. 

Oshkosh  is  a  college  towm  where  the  rowdies  have 
been  busy,  so  there’s  the  attendant  pot  party  al¬ 
though  the  kids  at  the  party  weren’t  all  hippies. 

Everything  about  these  pages  is  simple  and  re¬ 
laxed.  Even  the  headline  language.  The  format  com¬ 
municates. 

(Mr.  Taylor  writes  this  department  exclusively  for 
E&P.  Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  him  at 
Copley  headquarters,  7776  Ivanhoe  Avenue,  La  Jolla, 
California  92037.) 


By  Howanl  B.  Taylor 

Editorial  CoiiKullanl,  r.opley  International  (k>rp. 

The  Paper  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  won’t  be  two  years 
old  until  Oct.  9.  But  it  w’on  first  place  among  offsets 
in  this  year’s  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  typog¬ 
raphy  contest. 

The  tearsheets  come  from  R.  S.  Gronowski,  man¬ 
aging  editor.  There’s  got  to  be  a  lesson  in  this:  Betty 
Danfield,  women’s  editor  of  The  Paper,  also  won 
first  place  in  typography  in  the  offset  category  at 
the  Penney-Missouri  workshop  this  spring. 

The  lesson  is  that  contest  judges  do  recognize 
modem,  readable  typogrraphy  and  rew’ard  it.  A  new 
newspaper  also  has  an  advantage  in  that  it  isn’t 
neck  deep  in  ancient  rules  and  regulations.  It  can 
even  pounce  upon  something  original  in  the  shape 
of  its  name. 

Layout  jiatteras  vary  widely  from  day  to  day 
although  the  characteristic  formula  is  the  same. 
Simplicity  and  straight-line  rectangles.  Mr.  Gron¬ 
owski  sent  10  tearsheets.  Each  reflected  something 
original.  It  was  difficult  to  select  two  for  this  page. 
Both  of  these  have  a  red  streak  down  the  right  hand 
side. 

When  The  Paper  won  the  Inland  award,  it  wasn’t 
shy.  It  told  readers  about  the  prize  in  an  eight- 
column,  48-point  skyline,  also  red.  And  ran  a  15-inch 
story  about  it  in  upper  left. 

That’s  the  thing  to  do,  although  many  new’spapers 
are  too  modest.  Tell  the  readers  the  experts  think 
you’ve  got  a  superior  product.  Let  adv'ertisers  know' 
about  it,  too. 

So  what’s  so  good  about  it?  Heads  are  in  the 
all-dowTi  style.  There’s  lots  of  air  betw’een  the  col¬ 
umns.  Cutoffs  are  sunk.  Each  comer  is  firmly 
anchored.  Bo<ly  set  is  varied — 11  picas,  15  picas,  17 
picas. 


Take  pride  in  your  pressroom. 
Order  D-Mist  today. 


Even  with  a  D-Mist*  system  you  prob- 
abb  wouldn’t  dress  your  pressroom 
crew  in  white — but  you  could.  After  all, 
D-Mist  keeps  ink  mist  out  of  the  air. 

Ink  mist  starts  at  the  nip  between 
two  ink  rollers  in  a  press  unit  inking 
train.  And  that’s  where  D-Mist  stops 
it.  This  ingenious  ink  suppression  sys¬ 
tem  puts  ink  back  on  the  rollers— 
electrostatically. 

The  diagram  at  right  shows  you  how 
it  works,  but  what’s  really  important 
is  what  D-Mist  does  for  you. 

First  it  makes  your  pressroom  liv¬ 
able.  It’s  a  lot  more  efficient  place  to 
work,  and  a  more  pleasant  place  to 


visit.  Housekeeping  and  maintenance 
costs  are  drastically  reduced.  So  are 
fire  hazards.  D-Mist  helps  you'use  ink 
more  efficiently,  as  well.  Add  up  all 
the  savings,  and  D-Mist  virtually  pays 
for  itself. 

Proved?  You  bet.  Right  now  D-Mist 
is  bringing  these  benefits  to  nearly  1000 
press  units  in  the  United  States.  D-Mist 
is  quickly  and  easily  installed  between 
press  runs.  Or  you  can  order  these 
modestly  priced  systems  on  your  new 
presses. 

Let  a  Cutler-Hammer  man  show  you 
how  to  start  your  own  clean  team,  and 
beat  air  pollution,  inside.  Call  him  soon. 


ElMtrmtatic 
tiald  — — 


Supprastion 
wir#  _ 


Cofon*'-^ 
diKharg*  tourct 


How  the  patented  D-Mist  works;  A  thin,  stainless  steel 
wire  (.010  inches  in  diometer)  is  mounted  odjocent  to 
the  ink  train  nips.  Airborne  ink  mist  electrically  charged, 
is  driven  bock  onto  inking  rolls  by  the  electricol  fields. 
Some  mist  may  even  be  suppressed  before  it's  formed. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 

INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEMS  I OeNVBR  DIVISION.  Dtnvtr.  Colo. 


Start  a  Clean  Team. 


s# 
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LOCAL  NEWSGATHERING 

The  Weekly  Editor 

By  Livingstone  T.  Goodman  Jr. 

Manapng  editor,  Ridgewood,  (N.J.)  Newspapers 


The  two-part  series  in  The 
Weekly  Editor  (Februarj'  1  and 
February  8)  were  of  interest  to 
members  of  the  news  staff  of 
the  Ridgewood  Newspapers  be¬ 
cause  the  questions  asked  and 
the  suggestions  made  long  have 
been  SOP  (standard  operating 
procedure)  for  gathering  news 
for  our  suburban  readers.  But 
the  search  for  leads  for  good 
local  news  stories  is  extended 
to  additional  areas  by  our  re¬ 
porters  and  editors. 

Our  daily  routine  includes 
checking  all  daily  papers  and 
radio  and  television  news  re¬ 
ports  for  stories  that  may  con¬ 
tain  area  names,  a  news  angle 
that  can  be  developed  for  our 
communities  or  a  relatively 
minor  part  of  a  story  which 
may  become  a  major  storj'  for 
us.  Because  we  are  in  a  highly 
competitive  metropolitan  region, 
we  have  to  do  more  than  these 
daily  checks  to  produce  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Sunday  editions  that 
have  more  and  better  local  news 
coverage  than  any  other  paper 
circulating  in  our  25-town  por¬ 
tion  of  Bergen  County.  We  de¬ 
vote  all  of  our  attenion  and  ef¬ 
forts  to  local  news. 

News  leads  also  are  obtained 
from  our  UPI  wire  service;  we 
regularly  check  all  of  the  wire 
copy  and  where  possible  use  it 
for  development  of  local  stories 
— how  the  Legislature’s  pro¬ 
posed  wire-tapping  bill  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  local  police,  how  our 
area’s  legislators  voted  on  spe¬ 
cific  bills,  what  portion  of  the 
state  transportation  budget  is 
being  allocated  for  local  high¬ 
ways  and  the  Erie  Lackawanna 
Railroad,  the  political  effects 
locally  of  county  and  state  cam¬ 
paigns,  local  people  involved  in 
distant  accidents  and  any  num¬ 
ber  of  other  wire  service  stories. 

We  also  check  television 
schedules  for  shows  which  may 
involve  area  people  or  topics 
that  can  be  developed  into  local 
news  stories.  We  check  the  daily 
supply  of  press  releases  for  lo¬ 
cal  names  and  news  leads — for 
example,  the  report  from  Tren¬ 
ton  on  traffic  violations,  business 
stories  that  may  have  a  lead 
to  a  branch  plant  in  our  area, 
all  of  the  military  and  college 
lists  for  local  names.  Our  staff 
does  not  take  the  attitude  that 
most  of  this  material  is  press 
agent  junk;  the  opposite  is  true 
— they  search  through  it  for 
valuable  local  news  leads. 

The  February  1  article  also 


suggested  that  classified  ads  can 
be  a  good  news  source.  This  is 
correct,  of  course,  but  in  addi¬ 
tion  we  have  found  that  display 
advertising  sometimes  provides 
a  lead  to  good  stories,  especial¬ 
ly  during  political  campaigns  or 
special  community  efforts  which 
are  being  promoted  through  ad¬ 
vertising.  Quite  often  those  di¬ 
recting  the  particular  campaign 
will  have  material  in  an  ad 
which  they  neglected  to  give  a 
reporter  or  a  lead  that  the  re¬ 
porter  may  have  missed. 

Check  the  legals 

Another  local  news  source  is 
the  legal  public  notice.  Our  re¬ 
porters  are  instructed  to  check 
through  these  with  our  librarian 
who  handles  all  legal  notices, 
and  the  librarian,  in  turn,  is 
instructed  to  inform  the  news 
desk  or  reporters  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  new  ordinances,  annual 
budgets  and  other  possible  legal 
notices  that  may  provide  an 
otherwise  neglected  lead  to  a 
story.  In  order  to  double-check 
this,  we  have  an  extra  proof 
of  legal  notices  sent  to  the  news 
desk. 

It  is  the  exception  when  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Ridgewood  Herald- 
News  (Thursday)  and  the  Sun- 
dag  News  and  the  Sunday  Post 
fail  to  carry'  a  number  of  local 
stories  that  hav’e  been  developed 
either  from  a  major  national, 
state  or  county  story  or  from 
the  variety  of  other  sources  that 
have  hidden  news  leads. 

In  regard  to  church  news, 
discussed  on  February  8,  the 
same  approach  to  complete  local 
news  is  followed,  but  with  ad¬ 
ditional  emphasis  on  interesting 
feature  stories,  accompanied  by 
pictures,  which  are  given  prior¬ 
ity  display  in  the  Herald-News. 
Church  activities  and  the  people 
in  the  churches  are  regularly 
covered  in  all  of  our  papers,  and 
we  watch  for  sermon  topics  that 
can  be  developed  into  hard  news 
stories  or  the  fund-raising  plans 
of  a  church  youth  group  that 
lends  itself  to  feature  treatment 
with  pictures. 

Some  other  ground  we  dig 
for  leads  to  stories:  editions  of 
area  high  school  newspapers. 
One  good  example  was  a  high 
school  poll  on  presidential  cam¬ 
paign  issues  which  was  given 
prominent  treatment  on  our  edi¬ 
torial  page,  and  another  w’as  a 
lead  to  more  than  one  story  on 
the  need  for  teenage  recreation 
facilities. 


Club  bulletins.  Publicity  chair¬ 
men  sometimes  are  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  providing  news  to  their 
limited  membership  list  than  to 
the  general  public,  so  w'e  fre¬ 
quently  find  news  leads  in  these 
bulletins  or  pamphlets,  especial¬ 
ly  for  our  w'omen’s  sections. 

Other  papers  valuable 

Other  weekly  papers  in  the 
state.  For  example,  a  contro¬ 
versy  over  underground  wiring 
in  a  rural  county  led  our  staff 
to  news  stories  on  the  same 
topic  in  our  area,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  some  communities 
adopted  ordinances  to  force  de¬ 
velopers  to  consider  underground 
wiring  when  plans  were  being 
made  for  houses  or  commercial 
buildings. 

Other  mail  received  in  the 
paper’s  various  departments. 
Sometimes  a  notice  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  department  will  lead  to  a 
story  about  a  local  store  and 
its  plans  for  expansion.  The 
other  day  a  panel  card  invita¬ 
tion  to  a  $50  political  dinner 
was  turned  over  to  a  reporter 
for  a  lead  to  a  local  story  about 
conflicts  within  Republican 
ranks.  Routine  reports  of  build¬ 
ing  inspectors  can  provide  leads 
to  stories  about  housing  or  com¬ 
mercial  developments.  A  thank- 
you  letter  for  a  picture  we  sent 
was  followed  by  an  interesting 
story  on  a  man  who  had  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  of  a  great  deal 
of  local  history. 

Understandably  our  approach 
to  full  local  news  coverage  here 
in  the  shadow  of  New  York  is 
different  than  that  of  papers 
in  other  suburban  or  rural 
areas.  But  the  constant  checking 
for  news  leads  can  be  beneficial 
to  all  reporters  and  editors. 
News  sources  are  all  around  and 
they  can  be  invaluable  in  giving 
the  reader  stories  he  won’t  find 
anywhere  else. 

Denver  Post  staflFers 
honored  by  Colorado 

Two  staff  members  of  the 
Denver  Post  were  honored  by 
the  University  of  Colorado 
School  of  Journalism  Friday  at 
the  annual  awards  banquet. 
Mrs.  Olga  Curtis,  staff  writer 
for  the  Post’s  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment,  Empire  Magazine,  was 
named  Out.standing  Colorado 
Journalist,  and  Leon  D.  Olson, 
Post  editorial  writer,  was  named 
CU  Journalism  Outstanding 
Graduate. 

Mrs.  Curtis  was  on  the  staff 
of  Parade  Magazine  as  women’s 
editor  before  joining  the  Post. 

Olson  received  a  journalism 
degree  from  CU  in  1945.  He 
worked  for  the  Scottsbluff 
(Neb.)  Star-Herald  and  the 
Greeley  (Colo.)  Tribune  before 
joining  the  Post  staff  in  1946. 


6  more  on  list, 
Family  Weekly 
in  213  markets 

Six  new  markets  in  seven 
weeks  is  the  score  for  Family 
Weekly's  expanding  list  of  sub¬ 
scribing  newspapers,  publisher 
Morton  Frank  announced  this 
week. 

During  May  new  Family 
Weekly  distributing  papers  are 
in  Morristown,  Tenn.,  Peters¬ 
burg,  Va.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
and  New  Albany,  Ind.  Starting 
last  month  were  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.,  and  Las  Cruces,  N.  M. 

The  list  of  Family  Weekly 
subscribing  w'eekend  ^itions  of 
dailies  now  numbers  213,  with 
a  paid  circulation  exceeding 
6,000,000  copies,  Frank  said. 

Carole  Marie  Vilar,  formerly 
advertising  services  manager 
for  Woman's  Day  magazine,  has 
joined  Family  Weekly  as  mer¬ 
chandising  manager.  Prior  to 
joining  Fawcett  Publications, 
she  was  on  the  merchandising 
staff  of  Look  magazine,  and  be¬ 
fore  that  W’as  with  the  American 
Conservation  Association. 

Eric  C.  Goltzer  has  joined 
family  weekly  as  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  services  manager.  He 
was  at  the  New  York  News  as  j 
administrative  assistant  in  the  i 
Business  Office.  J| 

Prior  to  working  for  the  News,  ^ 
Goltzer  was  a  U.  S.  Army  In-  | 
formation  Officer  in  Seoul,  i 
Korea,  w’here  he  received  a  com¬ 
mendation  for  his  handling  of 
press  releases  arising  from  the 
Pueblo  incident.  He  received  his 
A.B.  from  Syracuse  in  1966. 

• 

Holm,  Bauer  win 
sport  fishing  prizes 

Chicago 

Fred  Holm,  outdoors  writer  of 
the  Portland  Oregonian  and 
Erwin  A.  Bauer,  free  lance 
photographer  of  Cincinnati,  0., 
w'on  first  prizes  of  $300  and  $75, 
respectively,  in  the  James  A. 
Henshall  contest  conducted  by 
the  American  Fishing  Tackle 
Manufacturers  Association. 

Cash  awards  were  presented 
for  outstanding  interpretive  re¬ 
porting  of  sport  fishing  as  well 
as  photographic  work. 

Charles  R.  Meyer,  field  edi¬ 
tor  of  Sportfishing  magazine. 
New'  York,  won  $200  and  Harvey 
Duck,  outdoors  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  took  $100 
in  the  w'riting  category.  Staff 
Carroll,  outdoors  editor  of  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Bulletin- 
Journal,  w’on  $50  and  Arnold 
Korenblum,  outdoors  editor, 
Marlboro  (Mass.)  Daily  Enter¬ 
prise,  $25  in  the  photographic 
contest. 
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occasionally  we  have  to  rendnd  people. 


Not  about  how  (^ood  Idaho  potatoes  are.  Everyone  knows  that.  But  about 
the  fact  that  the  Idaho  Potato  &  Onion  Commission  has  spent  more  than 
3  decades  and  a  substantial  amount  of  money  promotinji  these  products . . . 
particularly  the  Russet  .Burbank  variety  of  potato.  And  when  a  buyer  specifies 
Idaho  potatoes,  she  should  ftet  precisely  that:  the  best  all-purpose  potato 
on  the  market.  The  I'.S.  Patent  Office  certification  mark  is  the  consumer’s 
assurance  that,  whether  fresh,  frozen  or  instant,  potatoes  so  identified  were 
thrown  in  Idaho. 

Another  little  item  to  remember.  When  usinji  the  term  “Idaho  potatoes” 
(lower  case  “p”  incidentally),  use  the  entire  term  . . .  not  just  "Idahos.” 

That’s  the  story  of  the  “R”  surrounded  by  a  circle  ^ 

as  in  “Idaho*  potatoes.”  W  ith  any  luck,  it’ll  probably  Look-alih 

be  six  months  or  more  before  we  mention  it  again.  aren’t  ct 


Fr«f h,  froxcn  or  instant 


Look-alikes 
I  aren’t  cook-atikes 


W  Be  sure  they’re 
•  grown  in  Idaho 


w  we  Qoni 
want  to  be  stuffy 
but«««" 


‘‘They  stayed. 

In  a  village  the  size  of  Union  Springs, 
that’s  the  most  important  thing!’ 

“Gulf + Western’s  company  here  in  Union  Springs  isn’t  just 
our  largest  taxpayer  by  far.  It  also  means  jobs  for  nearly 
half  the  village. 

“Naturally,  people  wondered  when  the  original 
company  merged  with  Gulf + Western  in  1962. 1  don’t  think 
the  village  would  have  curled  up  and  died  if  management 
moved  the  plant  somewhere  else.  But  it  would  have  been 
a  shock. 

“As  things  turned  out,  they  stayed.  In  a  village  the  size 
of  Union  Springs,  that’s  the  most  important  thing.  As  soon 
as  you’re  old  enough  to  work,  there’s  a  job  waiting.  Within 
walking  distance, 

“And,  let’s  face  it,  even  in  Union  Springs  we  have  high 
school  dropouts.  You  can’t  always  get  them  back  into 
school.  But  Gulf  +  Western  gives  them  a  chance  to  make  a 
good  living.  Right  here  at  home. 

“We  depend  on  the  company  in  other  ways,  tcto.The 
company  sponsors  ball  teams,  and  they’ve  donated  a 
college  scholarship.  And  if  we  run  into  a  problem  in  village 
maintenance,  they’ll  always  help.  Our  fire  pump  broke 
down  one  time,  and  normally  it  would  have  taken  up  to  a 
month  to  repair.  But  Gulf  +  Western  did  the  job  for  us  in 
their  machine  shop,  and  we  had  the  pump  back  in  service 
the  next  day. 

“Now  that's  real  community  service  by  anyone’s 
standards’.’ 

Gulf  Western 

Union  Springs, N.Y.  The  21st  Century  Company 


Bill  Myrick,  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  for  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution  to  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser. 


Jim  McGrexwr,  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  and  business 
page  editor  for  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  resigrned  to 
join  Associated  Press. 


Jane  Finneran,  society  editor 
of  the  Cinrinnati  (Ohio)  En¬ 
quirer — retired  after  30  years 
with  the  paper.  Eleanor  Adams, 
assistant  society  editor  since 
19.^9  succeeds  her. 
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EXACTLY  10,297  LETTERS,  each  containing  several  coupons,  poured  into  the  Pensacola  (Fla.)  News- 
Journal  in  protest  to  raises  congressmen  voted  for  themselves.  The  letters  were  in  response  to  a 
coupon  printed  with  an  editorial  pointing  out  the  threat  of  a  tax  revolt  by  the  people.  Supporting  the 
letters,  which  were  from  throughout  Northwest  Florida  and  South  Alabama,  on  a  tightly-packed  string 
are,  from  left,  Brenda  Kaiser,  Barbara  Mager  and  Jane  Wilson  of  the  Pensacola  News-Journal  staff. 


Richard  Klein,  formerly 
with  the  Ontario  (Calif.)  Re- 
port  and  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Sun-Telegram  named 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Victorville  (Calif.)  Daily  Press. 

*  *  •  Dr.  Sami’el  Wilson,  former  Gerald  Archer,  associate  edi- 

.Ann  Eiire.nbirg,  formerly  Cincinnati  Times  Star  reporter,  tor  of  the  Coticord  (Calif.) 

with  the  Marysville  (Calif.)  and  more  recently  associate  dean  Transcript  moves  to  managing 
Appeal-Democrat,  joined  the  of  the  Cincinnati  Law  School —  editorship,  and  A.  A.  Whit- 
Portland  (Ore.)  bureau  of  As-  named  acting  dean.  worth,  copy  desk  named  news 

sociated  Press.  *  *  *  editor. 

•  •  *  Joe  Mi.nster,  one  time  sports  *  *  * 

Robert  DiCarU),  Paterson  reporter  for  the  Cincinnati  n  ^  ... 

(N.J.)  Morning  Call  promoted  Tim^’s-Star— named  director  of  J  Edmonds 

to  assistant  classified  advertis-  Zavier  University  information  J**  * 

oon/iooe  tor  Philadelphia  for  the  past 

iner  manaarer.  services.  e  ^  , 


•Artih  r  L.  .Milner,  copy  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Denier  promoted  to  chief  of  the 
news  copy  desk.  Gene  I.  Maer- 
otT  to  associate  editor,  and 
H.arding  J.  Christ  to  makeup 
editor. 


William  Hexner,  former  ad- 
v’ertising  manager  for  the  San 
F rnncisco  A  rgonaut  named  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  of  the 
Concord  (Calif.)  Transcript. 


Joel  M.  Nash,  business,  news 
and  oil  writer  for  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle  appointed  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sunday  “Your 
Home"  section. 


Harry  Blatt,  formerly  Chi-  *  *  * 

cago  advertising  manager  of  the  william  G.  Boykin, 
National  Observer— to  midwest  n,anager  of  Olvmpi 
advertising  manager  of  Bar-  newspar 

ron  s.  »  *  *  signed  to  accept  mar 

Andrew'  W.  Smith  from  sales  the  Florida  Press 

promotion  manager  to  assistant  Yoiciii  Okamoto,  photog-  succeeds  Jon  1 
circulation  director  for  the  rapher  to  the  President  of  the  nam< 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  News.  United  States  from  1963  to  1969,  .journalism  at  the  U 

*  *  •  received  the  Newhouse  Citation  pjorida 

Richard  Wallace,  general  at  Syracuse  University  for  his  *  *  * 

manager  for  the  Anaheim  significant  contribution  to  the 

(Calif.)  Bulletin — named  pub-  h^ld  of  visual  communications. 

Usher.  *  *  * 

♦  *  *  Mai'rice  MacDonald  ap- 

Steve  Hoffman,  bowling  pointed  sports  editor  for  the  of 

writer  for  the  Cincinnati  En-  Halifax  (N.  S.)  Chronicle- 

quirer  won  the  best  bowling  Herald  and  Mail-Star.  He  suc- 

story  award  in  the  Enquirer’s  ceeds  Wilfred  J.  Foley,  who  will 

16th  annual  bonding  writing  remain  associated  with  sports  an 

contest.  for  the  two  dailies.  on  international  affairs. 


allied  daily  newspaper,  has  re-  Professor  Carter 
si^gned  to  accept  managership  of  honored  for  service 
the  Florida  Press  Association. 

He  succeeds  Jon  Paul  Jones,  Philadelthia 

who  has  been  named  Dean  of  p^of.  Joseph  C.  Carter,  di- 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  rector  of  Temple  University 
Florida.  Press  Tournament  for  the  past 

*  •  *  20  years,  has  lieen  honored  for 

Seymour  Freidin,  author,  “his  years  of  devoted  service  to 
foreign  correspondent  and  scholastic  journalism, 
former  executive  foreign  editor  Dr.  Paul  R.  Anderson,  presi- 
the  defunct  New  York  dent  of  Temple,  read  the  cita- 
Hernld  Tribune,  has  joined  the  tion  in  observation  of  the  tour- 
Washington  staff  of  Sen.  naments  silver  jubilee  anniver- 
Thomas  J.  Dodd,  D-Conn.,  as  sary.  Prof.  Carter  also  heads  t  he 
office  assistant  and  advisor  university’s  newly  accredited  1  )e- 
partment  of  Journalism. 
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Johnson,  Atherton 
are  major  winners 
in  guild  contest 

Washington 
Haynes  Johnson,  a  Washing¬ 
ton  Evening  Star  reporter,  won 
the  major  prize  for  general 
news  coverage,  and  James  K.  W. 
Atherton,  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  photographer,  the  top 
photo  award  in  the  Wash- 


news  . 

ington-Baltimore  Newspaper 
Guild’s  annual  Front  Page 
Awards  contest. 

Johnson’s  award  was  for 
coverage  of  national  news 
events,  and  Atherton’s  for  pic¬ 
torial  presentation  of  a  little 
known  aspect  of  looting. 

Other  winners  in  the  contests 
were: 

John  Goshko,  Washington 
Post,  for  continuing  and  com¬ 
prehensive  coverage  of  Latin 
America. 

Paul  Delaney  and  Ronald 
Sarro,  of  the  Washington  Star, 
for  coverage  of  the  new  District 
of  Columbia  government. 

William  Raspberry  of  the 
Washington  Post  for  interpre¬ 
tive  reporting  on  the  Washing¬ 
ton  ghetto. 

Arnold  Geiselman,  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun,  for  public  service 
reporting  of  jail  conditions  that 
led  to  reforms. 

Claudia  Baskin,  Washington 
Star,  for  a  human  interest  series 
dealing  with  “the  mystic  in  us.” 

Morris  Siegel,  Washington 
Star,  the  sports  award  for  a 
series  on  the  career  of  Otto 
Graham,  former  coach  of  the 
Washin^on  Redskins. 

Besides  the  award  to  Ather¬ 
ton,  Bemie  Boston  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  won  a  feature 
photo  prize  for  his  picture  “All  porter,  has  developed 
Alone”  showing  a  small  child  readership  for  them  tl 
sitting  against  a  wall,  and  Paul  Pro  Sports  Weekly 
M.  Scmick,  of  the  Star,  for  his  Football  Weekly, 
sports  photo,  entitled  “Flying  Joining  the  Sun-Ti 
Fullback”,  World  War  11,  Arki 


WANT  AD  POLICIES  of  Speidel  Newspapers  were  presented  to  the  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record,  newest 
paper  in  the  9roup,  by  William  H.  Leopard,  publisher  of  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.D.)  Argus-Leader,  shown 
with  his  handbook.  Clarence  Diffenderfer,  left,  classified  chief  at  Stockton  for  more  than  30  years, 
and  Leonard  Ghilarducci,  assistant  CAM,  Record,  right,  are  flanked  by  Joan  Ryan,  left,  and  Evelyn 
Randolph,  right,  in  this  view  snapped  during  week-long  "Want  AD  Workshop." 


Sports  writers  get 
new  weekly  outlet 


Scofield  resigning 
Nebraska  Press  job 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

Vem  Scofield  has  submitted 
his  resignation  as  manager  of 
Ijie  Nebraska  Press  Association 
and  plans  to  enter  private  busi¬ 
ness. 

Scofield,  53,  has  headed  the  as¬ 
sociation  since  1951.  His  resig¬ 
nation  is  effective  July  15,  Be¬ 
fore  entering  Army  service  in 
World  War  II  he  published  a 
weekly  newspaper. 
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Windex  DIRECTORY  Of  PRESS  CONTACTS 


“PR/Index”  is  a  new  E&P  fea¬ 
ture  published  for  the  convenience 
of  editors  and  others  in  the  news¬ 
rooms  of  the  nation. 

Recosfnizing  the  role  of  public 
relations  contacts  for  business 
and  industry  in  providing  the 
press  with  current  information 
relating  to  news  and  features,  we 
are  confident  that  regular  weekly 
publication  of  such  a  directory 
will  prove  a  convenience  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press.  We  are  sure, 
as  the  listings  grow,  that  they 
will  replace  the  hodge-podge  of 
cards  and  mimeographed  “con¬ 
tact”  lists  that  clutter  city  desks 
across  the  land. 

The  list,  indexed  by  subject 
matter,  is  published  as  advertis¬ 
ing  by  the  companies  and  or¬ 
ganizations  named,  on  a  13-con- 
secutive-week  basis,  and  Editor  & 
Publisher  appreciates  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  E&P’s  thorough  cover¬ 
age  of  newspapers  and  the  Press. 


AEROSPACE  A  DEFENSE 


RCA  DEFENSE  ELECTRONIC  PRODUCTS:  For 
information  on  Communications  &  Electronics; 
Talovision — military  and  space;  Apollo— radar, 
communications  and  alectronics;  Radars — space 
and  tactical;  Avionics — military  and  commer¬ 
cial — Contact  Nicholas  F.  Pensiaro,  Manager, 
Public  Affairs,  RCA  DEP.  Marne  Highway, 
Moorestown  NJ.  08057,  Bldg.  108-112.  Tele¬ 
phone  (609)  235-8383. 


AGRICULTURE 


FARM  FACTS  &  PHOTOS— Photos,  slides,  mo¬ 
tion  footage,  background  information  on  farm 
equipment  and  mechanized  farming.  B&W 
prints  readily  avaiiebla;  others  may  take  a  little 
ioiger.  Dept.  382-EP,  New  Holland  Div.  of 
Sperry  Rand.  New  Holland,  Pa.  17557.  (717-354- 
2121).  We're  never  too  busy  to  check  the  file! 


DATA  MANAGEMENT 
AND  DISPLAY  SYSTEMS 


SANDERS  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — Information  on 
data  management  and  display  systems  and 
computer  peripheral  equipment — the  fastest 
growth  segment  of  the  economy — and  how  they 
break  information  bottlenecks  in  more  than  20 
major  markets.  Ray  Hall.  PR  Manager,  95  Canal 
Street,  Nashua.  N.  H.  03060.  (603)  885-2817. 


DAIRY  FOODS— Food  page  features,  recipes 
and  photos,  featuring  milk  and  other  dairy 
products  on  a  non-brand  basis — for  all  occa¬ 
sions,  family  to  festive.  American  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Dairy  Foods  Publicity  Department,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60606. 
(312)  782-4916. 


FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS 


HELICOPTERS 


MEXICAN  NATIONAL  TOURIST  COUNCIL— 
Information,  photos  and  research  help  on  all 
nonpolitical  aspects  of  Mexican  life— and  assist¬ 
ance  on  working  trips.  Contact  PR  Dir. 
Peter  Celliers,  or  Ernest  Silverman  (economics), 
Carol  Zaiser  (tourism),  Daniel  Canning  (cul¬ 
tural)  at  677  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York —  (212) 
755-7212.  Chicago,  Zane  Robbins  at  One  East 
Wacker  Dr.— (313)  329-9292.  Los  Angeles, 

Bud  Lewis  at  8741  Sunset  Blvd.— (213)  OL 
5-9242. 


COPY,  PHOTOS  AND  FEATURES  ON  BELL  ! 
military  and  commercial  helicopters  in  use  , 
througnout  the  world.  Bell  is  world's  largest 
producer  with  more  than  12,000  units  delivered 
to  all  U.S.  Military  Services  and  civil,  business 
and  industry  users  in  the  U.S.  and  more  than 
50  Free  World  countries.  Write  or  call:  Lany 
M.  Hayes,  public  relations  director.  Bell  Heli¬ 
copter  Co.,  P.O.  Box  482,  R.  Worth,  Texes  i 
76101.  Phone  817-280-2435. 


FRANCHISING 


TO:  Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  New  York 


Please  insert  the  following  copy,  beginning  in  the  next  issue,  for . 

(Minimum  13  consecutive)  weekly  issues,  in  PR/INDEX,  and  invoice  at 
the  lowest  appropriate  rate,  under  category  hearing: . 


This  hereby  authorizes  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  publish  copy  indicated 
in  ‘‘PR/INDEX’'  at  frequency  and  rates  indicated  below. 


NAME . COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


RATES;  Six-line  minimum  insertion  @  $3  per  line,  for  13  consecutive  issues,  $234. 
$2.90  per  line,  per  insertion  for  individual  listings  above  minimum  up  to  five 
inches.  $2.80  per  line,  per  insertion  for  additional  listings  of  more  than  five 
inches.  26-time  contract  earns  5%  discount  off  gross;  52-time  contract 
earns  10%  discount  gross  billing.  (6-lines,  13-times,  $234;  6-lines,  26- 
times,  $444.60;  6-lines,  52-times,  $M2.40.) 
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AN  UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  GUIDE  TO  MAJOR  NEWS  SOURCES  TO 
PROVIDE  INFORMATION,  CHECK  NEWS  AND  FEATURE  RELEASES 


CONNECTICUT  GENERAL  INSURANCE 
CORPORATION — Background  on  latest  trends 
in  estate  planning,  mutual  funds,  variable  and 
guaranteed  income  pension  plans,  insurance 
"mass  marketing,"  individual  and  group  life 
and  health  insurance,  casualty  and  property  in¬ 
surance,  and  common  stock,  mortgage  and 
real  estate  investing.  Call  Richard  G.  Claeys, 
Supervisor,  Public  Relations,  Hartford,  Conn. 
06115.  Phone  (203)  242-4422. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMER¬ 
ICA — Information  on  Insurance  coverages,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  Innovations  in  the  areas 
of  rehabilitation,  MEND  and  the  INA  MEND 
Institute;  safety;  loss  prevention  control  and 
defensive  driving;  and  all  lines  of  property, 
liability,  life,  health  and  accident  insurance. 
Contact:  Stephen  R.  Lawrence,  Director  of 
•  Public  Relations,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  I9I0I. 

»  _ 


NATIONAL  ASSN.  OF  INDEPENDENT  INSUR¬ 
ERS— Spokesman  for  largest  segment  of  auto 
insurers  in  U.  S.  (480  afRIiated  companies) 
Principal  source  of  information  on  all  facets  of 
business.  NAM  staff  and  member  company 
offices  provide  personal  service  to  news  media. 
Vestal  Lemmon,  Pres.,  Roger  Dove,  VP-PR:  30  W. 
Monroe  St..  Chicago,  III.  60603.  Tel.  (312) 
263-6038. 


PETROLEUM 


HUMBLE  OIL  &  REFINING  CO.— Got  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  Humble?  Need  a  photo  of  oil  opera¬ 
tions?  Contact  Arch  Smith,  Head,  Media  Re¬ 
lations,  800  Bell,  Houston  77001,  (713)  221- 
4376  or  Bleu  Beathard,  Media  Relations,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  City  10020,  (212) 
974-3620. 


RAILROADS 


UNION  PACIFIC — news,  features  and  photos, 
b&w  and  color,  on  railroad,  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  natural  resources  development  in  western 
U.  S.  Details  of  the  Golden  Spike  Centennial 
during  1969.  E.  C.  Schafer,  1416  Dodge  St.. 
Omaha.  Neb.  68102.  Phone  (402)  271-3258 


TRAVEL-TOURISM 


MONTREAL’S  MAN  AND  HIS  WORLD— news, 
features,  photos  (b&w/Color)  35-nation  expo¬ 
sition  incl.  USSR,  Franco,  Czechoslovakia,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Spain— on  site  of  Expo  67.  Wolcott,  Carl¬ 
son  &  Co.,  485  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10022.  Phono  (212)  755-5530. 


WESTERN  CANADA 


INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE— 
Prompt,  authoritative  information  on  automobile, 
home  and  other  forms  of  property  and  liability 
insurance  through  a  network  of  twelve  offices 
located  around  the  country.  For  a  Fact  Book 
about  insurance,  write  to  the  Institute  at  110 
William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038.  For 
answers  to  your  questions  about  property  and 
liability  insurance,  call  (212)  233-7650. 


I  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  EXECUTIVES: 

Shouldn't  your  company  be  listed  in 
I  PR/ Index?  Write  E&P  for  complete  de- 
'  tails  and  rates. 


PHARMACEUTICALS 


SQUIBB  BEECH-NUT,  INC.— Worldwide  drug 
and  food  products  manufacturer  formed  by  the 
merger  of  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  Inc.  and  Beech- 
Nut  Life  Savers  in  January,  1968.  Major  busi¬ 
ness  operations  are;  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  Inc. 
for  ethical  and  proprietary  drug  products; 
Beech-Nut  Inc.  for  confections  and  food  prod¬ 
ucts;  and  Dobbs  Houses  for  restaurants  and 
airline  food  services.  Director  of  Public  Affairs, 
Squibb  Beech-Nut;  David  F.  Quinlan.  Public 
Relations  Manager,  E.  R.  Squibb:  Paul  L.  West- 
phal  460  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
Telephone:  (212)  759-8700. 


CITY  OF  EDMONTON,  Industrial  Development 
Department — news,  features,  photos  (b&w/ 
Color)  on  economic  and  resource  development, 
travel,  sports  hunting,  fishing  in  the  fabulous 
North.  F.  J.  Hutton,  Publicity  Officer,  City 
Hall,  Edmonton  15,  Alberta,  Canada.  Phone 
(403)  424-0211. 


WOOD  PRODUCTS 


AMERICAN  WOOD  COUNCIL— Information 
on  all  wood  products  for  new  home  construc¬ 
tion,  remodeling,  home  projects.  Material  suit¬ 
able  for  real  estate,  home  furnishing,  special 
sections.  Jim  Plumb,  Burson-Marsteller,  866  Third 
Ave.,  N.Y.C.  10022  (212)  752-8610. 


Public  relations 
assignments 
and  accounts 

John  F.  McDonough,  a  former 
public  relations  staffer  of  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden,  where  he 
wa.s  a  publicity  writer  for  the 
New  York  Knickerbockers,  has 
been  named  an  assistant  public 
relations  advisor  for  the  Win¬ 
chester-Western  Division  of 
Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corp. 
*  *  * 

Wolcott,  Carlson  &  Company, 
has  been  retained  by  Capital 
Industries,  the  parent  company 
of  Capitol  Records,  as  financial 
relations  counsel. 

*  *  « 

Robert  E.  Brandson  has  been 
elected  president  of  The  Bowes 
Company,  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  agency.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Charles  Bowes,  founder, 
who  will  continue  as  chairman 
of  the  board  and  chief  executive 
officer. 

•  *  « 

Ted  O’Meara,  who  rose  from 
telegrapher  to  regional  public 
relations  manager,  has  retired 


from  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio/ 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroads. 
He  served  as  editor  of  “Tracks,” 
for  15  years  before  taking  on 
other  public  relations  assign- 
*  *  « 

Hill  and  Knowlton,  interna¬ 
tional  public  relations  counsel¬ 
ing  firm,  named  two  new  vice 
presidents.  Jerome  R.  Moore, 
who  joined  the  staff  in  1960  and 
previously  serv’ed  as  press  rep¬ 
resentative  at  American  Oil 
Company,  and  Lucien  T.  File, 
currently  an  account  executive 
and  previously  on  the  staff  of 
the  IVall  Street  Journal. 

*  «  « 

Susan  M.  Bailey,  has  joined 
the  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations 
agency  of  Fahlgren  and  Associ¬ 
ates,  as  an  account  executive. 
She  was  formerly  with  Ketchum, 
McLeod  and  Grove. 

*  *  « 

John  De  Nigris  Associates 
has  been  retained  to  handle  fi¬ 
nancial  public  relations  for 
Maritime  Fruit  Carriers  Com¬ 
pany,  headquartered  in  Haifa, 
Israel,  and  Rex  Plastics,  Inc.  of 
Thomasville,  N.  C. 

«  *  « 

Arthur  L.  Desmond,  has  joined 
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Burton  Browne  Advertising/ 
Public  Relations  in  Chicago  as 
vicepresident.  He  is  a  former 
editor  of  SAM  (Serving  Adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Midwest)  maga¬ 
zine,  and  operated  his  own  pub¬ 
lic  relations  counseling  firm  for 
several  years  before  that. 

*  *  « 

Stephen  A.  Franzmeier,  a 
former  member  of  the  public 
relations  staff  of  Northwestern 
National  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  has  joined  the  corporate 
information  staff  of  Dayton 
Corporation,  as  a  senior  public 
relations  representative  in 
charge  of  editorial  services. 

*  *  • 

Gilbert  A.  Robinson,  Inc.  has 
been  retained  as  public  relations 
counsel  for  Special  Studies,  Inc., 
its  subsidiary  Bench  Advisors, 
Inc.  and  a  division  Bench  Com¬ 
puter  Institute. 

*  *  * 

Raymond  Corder  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  public 
relations  division  of  Resource 
and  Management  Systems  Corp., 
a  new  management  and  engi¬ 
neering  consulting  organization 
formed  recently  by  the  merger 
of  three  established  consulting 
firms. 


Dennis  B.  McGrath  has  been 
appointed  to  the  new  post  of 
director  of  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  Dain,  Kalman 
&  Quail,  Inc.,  a  Minneapolis 
based  investment  banking  firm. 
*  *  * 

,  Graham  Sudbury  has  been 
named  a  public  relations  account 
executive  for  the  food  service 
group  at  Lewis  &  Gilman,  Inc., 
Philadelphia  advertising  and 
public  relations  firm.  He  was  an 
account  exedutive  with  Ketchum, 
MacLeod  &  Grove  in  Pittsburgh, 
and  director  of  advertising  and 
public  relations  for  the  Down- 
*  *  * 

Tom  R.  Brislin  has  opened  his 
own  public  relations  office  in 
Stamford,  Connecticut.  He  is  a 
veteran  newsman,  who  has  a 
long  record  of  service  with  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  the 
New  York  Journal- American, 
and  in  Washington  politics. 

«  «  « 

Patrick  J.  Dalton,  manager  of 
industrial  market  promotion  for 
Motorola  Communications  & 
Electronics,  has  been  appointed 
coordinator  for  public  affairs  in 
the  public  relations  department 
of  Motorola  Communications  Di¬ 
vision. 
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New  Yorker  magazine 
publisher  flies  at  83 

Raoul  Fleischmann,  co¬ 
founder  and  publisher  for  more 
than  44  years  of  The  Neiv 
Yorker  Maffuziue,  died  at  his 
New  York  City  home  on  May 
11.  The  83-year-old  publisher 
had  been  ill  for  several  years. 

Fleischmann,  who  was  born 
in  I.schi,  Au.stria  on  August  17, 
1885,  was  the  son  of  wealthy 
parents  and  was  brought  to  the 
United  States  soon  after. 

He  grew  up  in  New  York, 
graduated  from  Williams  Col¬ 
lege  and  later  entered  the 
family  baking  and  restaurant 
business,  which  later  became  the 
General  Baking  Company  with 
Fleischmann  as  manager.  He 
was  fond  of  quipping  that  he 
entered  magazine  publishing  be¬ 
cause  he  was  bored  with  baking. 

He  had  .several  literary  and 
theatrical  friends,  among  them 
the  late  Harold  Ross.  Ross  and 
Fleischmann  put  together  the 
first  issue  of  The  Seiv  Yorker 
on  February  19,  1925.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  a  long  and  fruitful 
— if  sometimes  volatile — associ¬ 
ation.  The  magazine  wavered 
until  1928,  after  which  time  it 
never  again  suffered  financial 
difficulties. 

Fleischmann,  described  by  his 
colleagues  as  “an  ideal  pub¬ 
lisher,”  stuck  mainly  to  the 
business  side  of  publishing  and 
left  his  editors  strictly  alone. 


Deaths 

JAME.S  J.  Gray,  61,  former 
courthouse  reporter  for  the 
Cincinnati  Times-Star,  later 
Campl)ell  County  Tax  commis¬ 
sioner;  April  30. 

«  *  * 

LtSLu:  H.  Forman,  75,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  St.  Louui 
County  Obi^erver,  and  former 
publisher  of  the  Granite  City 
(Ill.)  Tribune;  May  2. 

*  *  * 

Elmer  P.  Peterson,  85,  as¬ 
sociate  editor,  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Daily  Oklahoman  for  20 
years,  formerly  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  ivichita  (Kans.) 
Beacon;  May  3. 

*  *  * 

Edward  H.  Harris  Jr.,  52, 
publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium- 
Item;  May  3. 

*  *  * 

Walter  P.  Marshall,  67, 
former  president  and  chairman 
of  Western  Union,  retired 
(1966);  May  5. 

«  *  « 

Francis  Steh^on  Mygatt,  77, 
retired  (1956)  Pacific  coast 
manager,  Hearst  Publications; 
April  30. 


Pre-offset 
work  eases 
conversion 

“Look  fellows,  we  did  it”  said 
George  T.  Paustenbauch,  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Taren- 
tum  (Pa.)  Valley  Daily  \eu's, 
as  he  explained  to  the  1969  Mid- 
Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference  in  Pittsburgh  how 
months  of  advanced  work  and 
training  enabled  his  paper  to 
make  a  smooth  transition  from 
letterpress  to  offset. 

Dropping  hints  on  the  News’ 
success  story  (they  ran  a  mere 
30  minutes  behind  the  first  day), 
Paustenbach  said: 

“Nothing  stirs  up  discontent 
among  employees  quicker  than 
the  uncertainty  of  job  security,” 
and  the  News  avoided  this  with 
effective  re-training  programs 
and  by  keeping  the  entire  staff 
(not  only  pi-od action  people)  ap¬ 
prised  of  changes. 

Paustenbach  advised  his  audi¬ 
ence  to  get  in  new  equipment 
well  in  advance  of  its  actual  use 
date,  in  order  to  familiarize  the 
staff  with  its  operation. 

The  News,  which  went  offset 
in  .August  of  last  year,  pre-in¬ 
stalled  a  Photon  713,  several 
tape  perforators,  and  a  makeup 
bank,  in  a  vacant  funeral  home 
adjacent  to  the  News’  over¬ 
crowded  plant. 

The  News  prints  two  weeklies 
and  two  dailies  on  a  five  unit 
Goss  Metro  with  one  half  color 
deck.  W'eeks  in  advance  of  O- 
day  (Offset  day).  A  Goss  in¬ 
structor  was  on  the  scene  to 
conduct  evening  classes  for  any¬ 
one  interested. 

News  staff  members  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  take  an  interest  in 
all  aspects  of  the  operation,  and 
“the  equipment  is  available  for 
employes  to  train  upon,” 
Paustenbach  said. 

“At  the  present  time  we  have 
over  two-thirds  of  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  force  that  are  capable 
typists  and  of  this  group  there 
are  12  Photon  200  operators 
with  several  apprentices  coming 
along  rapidly,”  he  said. 

Re-training  not  difficult 

Re-training  proved  of  little 
difficulty  for  the  News.  Pausten¬ 
bach  called  attention  to  typing 
courses  available  in  local  high 
schools  and  commercial  schools 
where  hot  metal  operators  and 
others  can  be  trained  as  typists. 
“With  the  exception  of  a  couple, 
our  operators  made  the  grrade 
and  so  can  yours,  Paustenbach 
said. 

The  News  found  that  machin¬ 
ists  who  take  correspondence 
courses  in  electronics  readily 


adapt  to  the  new  equipment. 
Schooling  in  electronics,  he  said, 
can  build  confidence  in  a  ma¬ 
chinist  w'orried  over  the  con¬ 
version. 

Journeymen  at  the  News  have 
l)een  trained  in  all  phases  of 
the  operation,  “including”,  said 
Paustenbach,  “dark  room,  cam¬ 
era,  ad  and  page  pasteup,  tape 
punching,  and  all  are  offered 
the  opportunity  to  further  ad¬ 
vance  their  knowledge  in  the 
areas  they  are  weak  in.” 

Starting  on  0-Day  minus  one 
week,  factory  reps  came  in  to 
check  out  News  staffers  on  the 
camera  and  other  apparatus. 
Platemakers  (former  engrav¬ 
ers)  were  instructed  on  the  Log- 
Etronics  and  its  maintenance, 
how  to  coat,  burn,  develop,  and 
gum  plates. 

Some  personnel  had  previ¬ 
ously  taken  factory  courses.  A 
machinist  attended  a  mainte¬ 
nance  course  at  Cambridge, 
Mass,  for  Photon  and  photog¬ 
raphers,  pressmen,  and  en¬ 
gravers,  attended  seminars  at 
Ea.ston  and  Graphics  Arts  Tech¬ 
nical  Foundation. 

The  weeklies,  Paustenbach 
said,  were  run  off  several  weeks 
in  advance  of  the  dailies  to  give 
the  staff  an  idea  of  what  to  ex¬ 
pect  with  the  dailies. 

Said  Paustenbach  of  the  con¬ 
version  ; 

“The  first  few  days  were 
hectic  for  all  of  us.  When  you 
are  finally  under  the  gun  it  is 
different  than  pasting  up 
dummy  pages  for  practice. 

“At  first  we  printed  several 
fingerprints  that  the  FBI  would 
have  been  proud  of,  from  ink 
imbedded  fingers.  This  cleared 
up  rapidly  though.” 

• 

Optics  development 
center  established 

Cleveland 

Harris-Intertype  Corporation 
has  established  an  Advanced 
Optics  Center  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  to  develop  new  products 
for  the  printing,  publishing,  in¬ 
formation  handling  and  elec¬ 
tronic  communications  indus¬ 
tries. 

A  group  of  University  of 
Michigan  scientists  with  inter¬ 
national  reputations  in  holog¬ 
raphy  and  other  electro-optical 
research  will  form  the  center's 
initial  staff.  Their  first  projects 
will  include  information  re¬ 
trieval  products,  holographic 
memory  devices,  laser  scanners 
and  printers  and  optical  char¬ 
acter  recognition  and  display 
devices. 

Harris  chairman  George  S. 
Dively  and  president  Richard 
B.  Tullis  announced  that  the 
new  center  will  operate  as  a 
unit  of  Radiation  Incorporated, 
Melbourne,  Fla.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Harris-Intertype. 


Computer  language 
brochure  available 

A  new  computer  lan<uage 
called  PAGE-I  is  explained  in 
a  new  brochure  published  by  the 
RCA  Graphic  Systems  Divisiwi. 

PAGE-I  allows  graphic  arts 
personnel  unskilled  in  computer 
progrramming,  and  program¬ 
mers  with  a  rudimentary  knowl¬ 
edge  of  typesetting,  to  “tell"  a 
computer  exactly  how  to  handle 
all  aspects  of  composition. 

A  simple  system  of  code  words 
marked  on  the  original  manu¬ 
script  defines  format,  type  faces 
and  sizes,  justification,  hyphen¬ 
ation,  pagination,  footnotes  and 
captions.  The  marked  manu¬ 
scripts  are  then  transcribed  to 
punched  tape  and  entered  into  . 
a  Spectra  70  computer.  | 

The  RCA  Spectra  70  com¬ 
puter  and  the  Videocomp  elec¬ 
tronic  typesetter  then  join  forces 
to  produce  composition  on  sensi- 
tiz^  paper  or  film,  on  short 
run  offset  plates,  or  on  micro¬ 
film  at  speeds  up  to  1,000’s  of 
characters  per  second. 

• 

Automix  Keyboards 
appoints  Imperato 

Thomas  J.  Imperato  has  l)een  | 
named  representative  for  New  I 
York  and  New  Jersey  for  Auto¬ 
mix  Keyboards  according  to 
Donald  E.  Rogers,  Automix 
general  manager.  Imperato  for¬ 
merly  was  New  York  City  rep¬ 
resentative  for  Photon.  He  had 
worked  in  the  Photon  dei)art- 
ment  of  the  Herald  Statesman 
at  Yonkers,  N.Y. 

*  *  * 

Raymond  G.  Fleckenstein  and 
David  E.  Tietyen  have  joined 
Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove, 
Pittsburgh,  as  account  execu¬ 
tives.  Fleckenstein  had  been  a  I 
member  of  the  public  relations  | 
staff  at  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  I 
Co.  Previously,  he  worked  for  [ 
UPI  in  Pittsburgh.  Tietyen  was  ' 
a  public  relations  account  ex-  | 
ecutive  with  Klau-Van  Pieter-  I 
som-Dunlap,  Milwaukee.  ' 

*  *  * 

John  C.  Tuffy  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  information  manager  i 
for  IBM  at  Endicott,  N.Y.  He  1 
was  previously  an  information  | 
representative  with  the  com¬ 
pany  at  its  facility  at  NASA’s 
Manned  Spacecraft  in  Houston. 

*  *  * 

Agee  leaves  Kansas 

Prof.  Lee  F.  Young  is  to  be¬ 
come  acting  dean  of  the  William  t 
Allen  White  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Public  Information  at 
the  University  of  Kansas  on 

July  1.  Chancellor  W.  Clarke 

Wesco  said  Young  would  serve 
until  they  can  find  a  successor  \ 
to  Warren  K.  Agee,  who  re-  I 
signed  to  become  dean  of  the  I 
Henry  Grady  School  of  Jounal-  I 
ism  of  Georgia  University.  I 
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Reporters  like  the  way 
Nixon  works  at  resort 


By  Helen  Thomas 

United  Press  International 

Key  Biscayne,  Fla. 

The  White  House  press  corps 
has  come  a  long  way  from 
Johnson  City,  Tex. 

It  has  moved  its  winter  va¬ 
cation  headquarters  from  an 
abandoned  ramshackle  cattle¬ 
man’s  store  on  Main  Street  to 
a  plush  air  conditioned  model 
apartment  with  deep  red  wall- 
to-wall  carpeting  at  a  resort 
Valhalla  called  The  Four  Am¬ 
bassadors. 

It  is  all  reminiscent  of  the 
Kennedy  era  at  Palm  Beach. 

The  changes  as  far  as  re¬ 
porters  are  concerned  are  not 
all  in  the  posh  accommodations. 
To  their  surprise  working  priv¬ 
ileges  that  were  slowly  chipped 
away  during  former  President 
Johnson’s  regime  have  been  re¬ 
stored  under  President  Nixon 
and  they  like  it. 

Soon  after  Johnson  came  into 
the  White  House  and  during  the 
1964  campaign,  a  honeymoon 
with  the  press  was  on.  But  after 
the  election  in  1965,  Johnson 
wiped  out  the  “pools”  (corres¬ 
pondents  who  ride  with  the 
President)  from  Air  Force  One. 


Buckley  sues  Vidal, 
charges  villi fication 

William  F.  Buckley  Jr.,  au¬ 
thor,  columnist  and  publisher  of 
the  National  Review,  the  con¬ 
servative  magazine,  has  filed  a 
$500,000  damage  suit  against 
Gore  Vidal,  charging  that  the 
liberal  writer  and  commentator 
libeled  him  by  calling  him  a 
Nazi  during  a  debate.  WABC-tv 
sponsored  them  during  its  cov¬ 
erage  last  August  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Convention  in 
Chicago. 

The  suit,  filed  In  United 
States  District  Court,  New 
York  Southern  District,  charged 
that  Vidal  conducted  ‘“a  cam¬ 
paign  of  persistent,  false  and 
defamatory  villification  by  al¬ 
legations,  both  oral  and  written, 
that  he,  Buckley,  is  a  Nazi.” 

Also  mentioned  was  a  subse¬ 
quent  newspaper  article  in  which 
Vidal  allegedly  refused  to  apol¬ 
ogize  and  an  article  by  Vidal 
in  a  national  magazine. 

• 

Thomas  J.  McDermott,  for¬ 
merly  president  of  Four  Star 
Television,  in  Hollywood,  will 
join  the  Interpublic  Group  of 
Companies  as  a  corporate  tele¬ 
vision  consultant. 


With  an  explanation  of  “se¬ 
curity”  Johnson’s  press  aides  al¬ 
so  later  barred  reporters  and 
photographers  from  airfields 
where  the  President  was  taking 
off.  Before  that,  they  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  W’atch  presidential 
take-offs  and  landings  from  a 
prearranged  spot  on  the  airstrip. 

During  the  previous  adminis¬ 
tration  nearly  all  presidential 
visitors  came  and  left  by  the 
back  door,  successfully  avoiding 
reporters  hanging  out  in  the 
west  lobby  of  the  White  House 
waiting  to  buttonhole  them.  An 
atmosphere  of  total  secrecy  pre¬ 
vailed. 

And  a  subtle  barrier  w'as  put 
up  between  the  Secret  Service 
and  W’hite  House  reporters  so 
that  there  would  l)e  no  fraterni¬ 
zation  with  the  “newsies”  as  the 
Secret  Service  refer  to  the 
press. 

Advance  notice 

So  it  is  with  some  surprise 
that  correspondents  now  find 
themselves  flying  again  with  the 
President.  Cameramen  and  re¬ 
porters  are  back  on  the  airfields 
clocking  out  Nixon  when  he  de¬ 
parts  for  Florida.  And  many  of 
Nixon’s,  callers  stop  to  chat 
with  the  press  on  their  way  out 
of  the  White  House. 

Reporters  also  were  pleasantly 
surprised  to  learn  several  days 
in  advance  that  Nixon  was 
planning  a  weekend  trip  to  his 
Florida  vacation  spot. 

Johnson  kept  his  options  on 
travel  until  the  last  possible 
moment. 

He  was  so  impromptu  his 
wife  and  daughters  never  quite 
knew  where  he  was  going.  “I 
never  know  what  he’s  going  to 
do,”  Johnson’s  vivacious  Luci 
Nugent  said  plaintively  as  a 
teenager. 

Since  Nixon  is  a  more  sys¬ 
tematic  operator,  he  is  staging 
his  news  conferences  on  a  reg¬ 
ular  basis,  and  getting  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  coverage  and  exposure. 
He  also  gives  reporters  adequate 
notice  when  he  is  preparing  to 
make  trips  around  Washington, 
dropping  in  on  federal  agencies 
as  he  has  been  doing. 

His  press  office  headed  by 
Ronald  Ziegler  is  helping  the 
image  by  churning  out  tons  of 
releases  that  keep  the  boss  in 
'  the  news. 

From  a  reporter’s  standpoint, 
'  relations  with  the  White  House 
are  better  than  before.  The  only 
question  is — “Will  it  last?” 


Jahraus  purchases 
Estes  Park  Trail 

Estes  Park,  Colo,  i 

Roger  Bergquist,  owner  of  the 
Estes  Park  Trail,  has  announced 
sale  of  the  weekly  newspaper  to 
Cecil  Jahraus,  a  16- year  veteran  i 
of  newspaper  publishing. 

Jahraus,  43,  owned  the  weekly 
Ransom  Connty  Gazette  in  '< 
Lisbon,  N.  D.,  until  recently.  J 
He  appointed  Jerry  Lamson  as  < 
general  manager  of  the  Trail. 

The  sale  was  handled  by 
Krehbiel  -  Bolitho  Newspaper 
Service. 

Ontario  paper 
gives  readers 
^Sunrise  edition^ 

SCARBORO,  Ont. 

Readers  of  Scarboro’s  weekly 
Mirror  were  greeted  on  the 
morning  of  April  16  with  a 
page  one,  two  column  orange 
sunburst  heading  an  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  paper  had 
changed  from  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing  to  Wednesday  morning  pub¬ 
lication. 

Not  content  with  just  putting 
the  Mirror  on  the  table  in  time 
for  breakfast,  the  publishers  of 
this  “Sunrise  edition”  added  two 
feature  sections  bringing  to  92 
the  total  number  of  pages,  one 
of  the  largest  editions  ever  put 
out  by  the  Mirror. 

The  Mirror  is  an  offset  tab¬ 
loid  (circ.  19,661,  according  to 
publisher’s  figures)  and  is  put 
out  by  the  Metro-Mirror  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  of  Don  Mills, 
Ontario.  The  company  also 
prints  the  sister  Mirror  papers 
in  Don  Mills  and  North  York, 
both  evening  papers. 

Color  abundant 

Color  was  used  effectively  in 
all  three  sections  but  most 
noticeably  on  page  one  of  the 
food  supplement  where  the  use 
of  ROP  and  pre-print  color  ma¬ 
terial  presented  the  reader  with 
a  mouth  watering  picture  of  a 
medium  rare  roast  beef,  a  one 
color  shot  of  a  local  politician 
kneading  bread,  and  black  on 
violet  copy  explaining  that  the 
supplement  was  featuring  the 
,  buying  and  cooking  of  beef. 

The  third  section,  which  high- 
>  lighted  European  and  Oriental 
,  automobiles,  was  neatly  tied  into 
I  the  second  section  by  a  last  page 
ad  in  the  latter  showing  a  local 
'  butcher  comparing  the  quality 
(  of  his  beef  with  a  Rolls-Royce. 

’  Using  a  take-off  on  the  Ford 
1  Motor  Company’s  latest  slogan, 
the  auto  supplement  was  head- 
,  lined  “Who  says  Detroit  has  a 
‘  better  idea?”  As  expected,  the 
r  supplement  didn’t  carry  any  ads 
for  American  cars. 


Appleton  paper 
buying  shopper 

West  Bend,  Wis. 

West  Bend  Newspapers,  Inc., 
and  the  Washington  County 
Publishing  Co.,  both  of  West 
Bend,  Wis,  have  announced 
agreement  in  principle  for  their 
acquisition  by  the  Post  Corp., 
of  Appleton,  Wis.  The  West 
Bend  firm  publishes  the  semi¬ 
weekly,  H’esf  Bend  News  and  a 
weekly  shopping  guide. 

The  Post  Corp.  announced  at 
the  same  time  that  it  had 
reached  agreement  in  principle 
to  acquire  the  majority  of  the 
common  stock  of  the  All-Star 
Insurance  Corp.,  a  Milwaukee- 
based  firm.  It  was  the  Post’s 
first  venture  into  the  insurance 
field.  It  has  published  the  Post- 
Crescent  and  Sunday  Post- 
Crescent  in  Appleton  since  1898, 
and  owns  and  operates  four 
Midwestern  radio  and  four  tele¬ 
vision  stations  in  the  area  plus 
other  newspapers. 


LA  PRKSSK 

APPOINTMENT 


Mr.  Pierre  Daniereau,  President  of  La 
Presse,  announces  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Andr<  Bureau,  LL.L.,  as  executive 
Vice-President  of  la  Compagnie  de 
Publication  de'La  Presse,  Limitfe. 

Mr.  Andr£  Bureau  was  administrative 
Vice-President  of  La  Presse  since  Feb¬ 
ruary  1%8.  He  studied  at  the  Seminary 
of  'nree  Rivers,  Quebec,  and  at  Laval 
University,  Quebec  City.  Admitted  to 
the  Bar  in  1959,  he  practiced  law  in 
Three  Rivers  from  1960,  first  with  his 
father,  the  late  Jean-Marie  Bureau. 
Q.C.,  and  subsequently  as  an  associate 
of  Mr.  Denis  Bouchard.  Thanks  to  a 
Viscount  Bennett  Scholarship  granted 
by  the  Canadian  Bar  Association,  Mr. 
Bureau  received  a  degree  from  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Comparative  Law  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Paris,  France.  An  expert  in 
labor  relations  law,  he  was  on  staff 
of  the  Faculty  of  Commerce,  Laval 
University  (Three  Rivers  Graduate 
Studies  Division)  and  of  the  Institute 
of  Technology,  also  in  Three  Rivers. 
Mr.  Bureau  is  the  secretary  and  legai 
advisor  to  the  Corporation  des  (}uo- 
tidiens  du  Quebec,  Inc,  and  a  director 
of  Perspectives,  Inc. 
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SILVER  INKY — George  Lemon  Sugg,  left,  manager  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Press  Association  for  31  years,  receives  this  year's  Silver  Inky 
award  of  the  journalism  staff  and  students  at  Mississippi  State  Col¬ 
lege  for  Women.  Presenting  the  tribute  to  him  is  Editor-Publisher 
Henry  Harris  of  West  Point,  last  year's  recipient  of  the  special 
"W"  salute.  Sugg,  a  fourth  generation  Jackson  family,  has  been 
manager  of  the  MPA  since  1938  after  serving  as  reporter,  city  editor 
and  managing  editor  of  the  Jackson  Daily  News. 


More  refusal 
of  cigarette 
ads  is  urged 

Boston 

Commissioner  Robert  E.  Lee 
of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  said  in  a  speech 
here  (April  25)  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  expecting  the  radio 
and  television  industry  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  its  “re¬ 
sponsibilities”  in  continuing 
cigarette  advertising. 

In  the  talk  before  the  Broad¬ 
casting  Executives  Club  of  New 
England,  the  FCC  member  de¬ 
clared,  “We  are  issuing  a  most 
serious  call  to  the  industry  to 
focus  upon  what  its  responsi¬ 
bilities  are  in  light  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Public  Health 
reports.” 

The  commissioner  told  the 
100  executives  of  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  in  the  six-state 
region  that  he  personally  fav¬ 
ored  eliminating  cigarette  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“Presentation  of  commercials 
promoting  the  use  of  cigarettes, 
I  feel,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
obligation  imposed  upon  broad¬ 
casters  to  operate  in  the  public 
interest”,  he  explained. 

He  reminded  the  audience 
that  the  Cigarette  Advertising 
Act  which  restricts  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  advertising  terminates 
July  1. 

Commissioner  Lee  urged  the 
radio  and  television  interests  to 
voluntarily  cut  off  all  cigarette 
advertising  without  waiting  for 
Congress  to  force  such  a  ban  on 
them. 

“The  broadcast  industry  does 
not  accept  the  advertising  of 
hard  liquor,  “he  pointed  out. 
“Why,  then,  should  the  same 
industry  accept  cigarette  com¬ 
mercials  in  the  face  of  public 
health  findings? 

The  stations  affiliated  with  the 
Washington  Post  have  already 


given  notice  they  will  not  ac¬ 
cept  cigarette  commercials  after 
June  1,  and  the  Westinghouse 
(Group  W)  stations  took  similar 
action  this  week  in  respect  to  its 
five  tv  and  seven  radio  stations. 

Donald  H.  McGannon,  West¬ 
inghouse  Broadcasting  Co.  pres¬ 
ident,  said  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  stations  to  use 
enough  antismoking  announce¬ 
ments  in  prime  time  to  meet  the 
FCC  requirement  of  at  least 
one  free  spot  against  smoking 
for  every  three  paid  ads  for 
cigarettes. 

• 

Guides  urged 
for  purchase 
of  supplies 

Vancouver,  Wash. 

A  value  aproach  to  newspaper 
supply  purchases  was  urged  here 
by  M.  E.  Kebschull,  production 
manager,  Yakima  (Wash.) 
H  erald-Republic. 

This  requires  getting  the  most 
value  from  purchases  and  the 
most  value  in  the  way  supplies 
are  bought,  he  told  the  Washing¬ 
ton  State  Production  Managers 
Association  conference. 

“It  is  your  job  to  determine 
what  quality  is  right  for  you 
and  how  much  that  quality  is 
worth  to  you,”  he  said,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  Yakima  dailies 
weigh  supply  and  labor  costs 
per  page  along  with  considera¬ 
tion  of  whether  a  switch  to  a 
cheaper  supply  might  slow  pro¬ 
duction. 

Kebschull  advocated  an  ac¬ 
curate  record  of  costs,  a  watch 
on  trends,  analysis  of  supply 
items  on  a  value  basis  and  sys¬ 
tematic  improvement  of  the 
value  received. 

Costs  include  overhead  incur¬ 
red  in  ordering,  receiving,  in¬ 
ventorying  and  paying  for  sup¬ 
plies,  he  said  in  urging  order¬ 
ing  of  the  right  quantities  of 
supplies  at  the  right  time. 


Independent 
paper  for 
Afghanistan 

By  Glen  Wrifshl 

A  new’  daily  newspaper  has 
made  its  debut  in  Kabul,  Af¬ 
ghanistan.  It  is  the  country’s 
only  independent  daily. 

■The  Press  Law’  of  1965  guar¬ 
antees  the  right  to  ow’n  and 
publish  periodicals  to  those 
citizens  who  have  the  requisite 
proficiency  and  financial  capa¬ 
bility. 

There  are  21  other  dailies  in 
Afghanistan — all  published  by 
the  government. 

The  four-page  paper,  Kara- 
wan,  (Caravan),  is  owned  by 
Sabahuddin  Kushkaki  and  edi¬ 
ted  by  Abdul  Hag  Waleh,  both 
seasoned  journalists. 

The  tw’o  men  gave  up  the 
presidencies  of  Radio  Afghan¬ 
istan  and  of  the  Book  Publish¬ 
ing  Institute,  respectively,  to 
launch  the  venture. 

Kushkaki  is  a  graduate  of 
Nebraska  University  and  his 
previous  posts  include  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Bakhtar  News  Agency 
and  the  editorships  of  Islah, 
Ants  and  the  Kabul  Times.  He 
is  a  Professor  of  Journalism  at 
Kabul  University. 

Waleh,  a  graduate  of  Kabul 
University  College  of  Law,  has 
served  as  a  cultural  attache  in 
London  and  Washington,  as  di¬ 
rector-general  of  Radio  Afghan¬ 
istan,  and  as  president  of  the 
culture  department  in  the  Min¬ 


istry  of  Information  and  Cul¬ 
ture. 

Karawan  carried  only  a  brief  ' 
description  of  what  it  hopes  to  ■ 
achieve.  I 

“Karaw’an  w’as  not  created,”  \ 
it  said  “to  take  issue  with  this 
faction  or  that,  this  paper  or 
that,  or  even  this  country  or 
that.  But  in  case  it  comes  under 
attack  due  to  the  conveying  of  t 
facts,  it  will  defend  itself  within  j 
the  framework  of  law’  and 
propriety.”  ^ 

In  its  first  issue,  the  paper 
scooped  Kabul’s  other  news-  | 
papers  by  carrying  the  new’s 
that  Afghanistan  had  offered  its 
offices  to  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic  for  the  restoration  of 
relations  between  the  tw’o  na¬ 
tions  which  were  severed  three 
years  ago. 

• 

Ohio  State  Lantern 
^best  college  daily^ 

Athens,  0. 

The  Ohio  State  University 
Lantern  was  judged  the  best  | 
college  daily  newspaper  in  Ohio,  i 
during  the  Ohio  College  News-  1 
paper  Association  (OCNA) 
convention  here  April  19-20. 

The  Lantern  received  a  total 
of  three  first  place  awards,  two 
second  place  awards,  and  two 
third  place  awards  in  the  12 
categories  in  which  it  was 
eligible. 

*  4i  « 

Robert  Parrella,  a  former  re¬ 
porter  and  columnist  for  14 
years  with  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  and  later  a  publicist 
and  account  executive  with  J. 
Walter  Thompson,  has  joined 
the  Henry  Schapper  Agency. 
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On  our  40th 


Birthday 


.  .  .  MAY  WE  EXPRESS  OUR  THANKS  TO  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDl  STRV. 
YOU  HAVE  BEEN  GOOD  TO  US. 

In  May,  1929,  on  th'e  eve  of  the  great  depression,  the  Sawyer-Ferguson  Company 
was  established  by  two  young  advertising  salesmen  who  had  been  on  the  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  One  office  in  Chicago,  tw<j  men  and  a  secretary — three  newspapers  rep¬ 
resented.  A  year  later,  a  New  York  office  was  opened — and  the  company  became 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker. 

We  have  grown  steadily  through  the  years  despite  the  evident  fact  that  the  news¬ 
paper  representative  business  is  not  a  ‘growth  industry’.  Today  we  have  9  offices  fully 
staffed  representing  a  number  of  the  most  respected  newspapers  in  the  United  States. 

We  believe  there  still  remains  an  opportunity  to  grow  and  prosper — and  we  don’t 
mean  by  becoming  a  conglomerate.  Continued  success  is  going  to  come  our  way  only 
if  we  keep  our  company  vigorous,  imaginative  and  resourceful — and  that  we  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  do. 

We  look  forward  to  our  50th  anniversary  with  confidence  in  what  the  next  decade 
holds  for  newspapers,  and  ourselves  as  newspaper  representatives. 


SAWYER  •  FERGUSOA"  •  WAEKER  •  COMPA.VY 


^nVewspaper  ^t^pmmtatiires 
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Urges  newspaper 
‘relevance’  during 
rise  of  turmoil 

A  lot  of  people  have  been 
asking  themselves  some  serious 
questions  about  the  conspicuous 
rise  of  turmoil  in  the  country’ — 
and  presidents  of  advertising 
agencies  appear  to  be  no  excep¬ 
tion. 

At  the  .\nnual  Presidents  Day 
Luncheon  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Repre- 
.sentatives,  Carl  Ally,  who  heads 
his  own  Carl  Ally,  Inc.  agency, 
took  a  stab  at  the  subject  and 
came  up  with  a  philosophic  an¬ 
swer.  “Relevance,”  he  said  was 
the  clue  to  the  crisis.  People 
are  probing  their  total  life-style 
and  searching  around  in  the 
media,  on  campus,  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  an<l  in  advertising 
for  signs  of  sulistance  to  which 
they  can  relate. 

The  problem  for  many  mem- 
liers  of  his  auilience  was  what 
.Ally  him.self  was  .saying  lacked 
somewhat  in  relevance  to  them. 
So  they  tried  to  bring  him  out 
in  the  question-and-answer  ses¬ 
sion  that  followed. 

“What  kind  of  information 
does  an  agency  want  from  our 
publications.”  was  the  first 
question.  “I’m  not  a  media  ex¬ 
pert,”  Ally  answered.  “Ask  my 
media  department.” 

And  then  he  went  on  to  com¬ 
ment  alK>ut  the  state  of  news- 
papering  as  he  sees  it.  “I  don’t 
think  the  j)rint  media  are  dead. 
But  I  do  think  that  newspajwrs 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
advertisers  and  labor  unions 
who  are  destroying  both  the  edi¬ 
torial  prcMiuct  and  the  papers 
themselves.”  (He  used  the  late 
Herald  Tribune  as  a  case  in 
point.)  “We  have  to  restructure 
our  thinking  so  that  the  decisive 
acts  of  newspai)er  managements 
liecome  more  relevant  to  society 
and  to  journalistic  quality  than 
to  the  adverti.ser  and  union.” 

He  went  on:  “The  original 
function  of  newspapers  was  to 
provide  a  public  di.scussion  of 
the  issues.  Now  we  can’t  find 
out  what’s  going  on  through 
the  papers.  People  are  buying 
their  Iwal  pa|)er  to  read  the  ads, 
not  the  news.  And  since  tele¬ 
vision  will  never  be  able  to  re- 
poit  in  depth  the  way  a  paper 
can,  editorial  content,  especially 
in  the  smaller  papers,  will  have 
to  deal  in  a  more  relevant  way 
with  the  larger  issues  of  the 
day’.” 


David  .M.  Tabiii,  as.siK’iate 
media  director  for  LaRoche,  Mc¬ 
Caffrey  and  McCall,  has  lieen 
promoted  to  vicepresident. 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Giving  a  Damn 


A  recent  issue  of  Xewsweek  reported  on  a  meeting  of  a 
group  of  Nixon  staff  members  with  the  board  of  a  biracial 
organization  known  as  the  Urban  Coalition. 

“At  one  |K)int,”  the  account  said,  “Coalition  chairman  John 
W.  Ganlner  mentioned  the  group’s  slogan — ‘Give  a  damn’ — 
whereupon  [Daniel  P.]  Moynihan  broke  in  to  observe  that 
the  expre.ssion  was  derived  from  tink-er's  dam  and  that  there¬ 
fore  all  of  the  Coalition’s  billboards  were  misspelled.” 

This  surprised  me,  especially  coming  from  a  Harv’ard  don 
like  Dr.  Moynihan,  because  I  thought  everyone  knew  by  now 
that  there  is  .serious  doubt  whether  the  version  tinker’^  dam 
is  correct.  .Alfred  H.  Holt  .says,  in  his  Phraste  and  Word 
Orifiintt : 

“In  the  IJterary  Diyeat  of  Nov.  9,  1985,  it  was  categorically 
stated  that  this  expression  refers  to  the  small  <lam  of  dough 
or  putty  erected  by  a  plumber  to  keep  molten  solder  from 
spreading.  This,  says  the  Oxford  Englinh  Dictionary,  is  ‘an 
ingenious  but  baseless  conjecture.’  If,  as  is  likely,  it  is  not 
from  dam,  the  practically  worthless  Hindu  coin,  it  is  |>rob- 
ably  exactly  what  it  purports  to  be,  an  idle  curse  made  in¬ 
effective  by  much  repetition.”  Why’  the  Literary  Diyext  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  tinker  as  a  pluml»er  puzzles  me;  nor  can  I  find 
an.v  indication  that  the  words  are  or  once  were  synonyms. 

William  and  Mary  Morris  say  about  tinker's  dam(n)  in 
their  Dictionary  of  Word  and  Phrase  Origins,  “This  expres¬ 
sion  refers  to  something  utterly  without  value.  There  are 
two  theories  about  its  origin.  The  first  is  that  tinkers  were 
intinerant  menders  of  pots  and  pans  who  were  generally  held 
in  low  repute.  Their  speech  was  often  profane — so  it  follows 
that  a  tinker  would  utter  damn  so  frequently  that  it  finally 
Itecame  meaningless.  The  other  theory  is  that  the  word  is 
actually  dam  and  refers  to  a  tiny  pellet  of  hread  used  by  old- 
time  tinkers  to  keep  patching  solder  from  running  through 
the  holes  in  pans  being  mended.  When  the  patch  was  com- 
plete<l,  the  dam  would  be  throw’n  away  and  hence  was  shown 
to  Ite  something  utterly  without  value.” 

Like  the  Morrises,  Webster  gives  Indh  veisions  of  the 
origin  of  the  phrase  without  expressing  a  judgment.  Webster 
lists  tinker's  damn  first,  however,  indicating  that  this  version 
predominates. 

It  seems  inescapable  that  the  explanation  al>oiit  the  dam 
for  solder  is  just  another  examjde  of  Nice  Nellyne.ss,  or  per¬ 
haps  of  Puritanism.  This  is  plain  at  least  to  anyone  who  is  a 
tinker  in  the  sense  of  being  a  handyman  around  the  hou.se. 
and  to  whom  thumbs  smitten  by  hammers,  bolts  with  left-hand 
threads,  and  window  panes  broken  irf  attempts  at  replace¬ 
ment  offer  endless  occasions  for  damns  and  even  stronger 
exjjletives,  often  uttered  far  from  casually.  The  idea  of  the 
dam  of  dough  or  putty  as  the  basis  for  tinker's  dam  not  only 
detracts  force  and  picturesqueness  from  the  ex))i-ession  but 
also  seems  as  farfetched  as  if  we  were  to  assume  it  originated 
in  th*-  reaction  bv  Tinker  when  Evers  or  Chance  dropped  the 
ball. 

Furthermore,  Dr.  Moynihan’s  assumption  that  dire  a  damn 
is  <lerived  from  tinker's  dam(n)  is  hopelessly  off  base.  Give 
a  damn  is  always  thus  spelled,  never  dam.  There  are  many 
analogies  of  phrases  beginning  w’ith  give  and  having  various 
vulgarities  as  its  object,  and  .so  the  use  of  the  curse  damn  in 
this  way  follows  a  well-established  pattern. 
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Laviii  leaver  ronipaiiy 

John  C.  Lavin,  manager  of 
newsprint  sales  of  woodland  di¬ 
visions  of  the  Georgia-Pacific 
Corp.,  has  resigned  his  position 
with  the  company,  effective  June 
1.  19B9. 


Richmond  pap  ts 


increase  income 


PRO> 


IS 


by  $3  million 


Richmon.i,  Va. 

Richmond  New’spapers,  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  and  News  l.ead- 
er  and  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Time.s 
&  Tribune,  finds  in  its  annual 
report  “especially  gratifying 
that  three-fourths  of  all  eligible 
employes  continue  to  partici¬ 
pate”  in  the  company’s  thrift 
plan,  “thus  adding  each  month 
to  their  stock  ownership  in  the 
company.” 

The  report  noted  that  within 
the  last  year,  the  company  had 
entered  the  field  of  CATV  with 
the  purcha.se  of  one  system  in 
Virginia  and  the  proposed  acqui¬ 
sition  of  another  in  Florida. 

Early  this  year  the  company 
also  acquired  the  Beacon  Press 
in  Richmond,  commercial  jirint- 
ers. 

Total  income  of  the  company 
for  1968  was  .$48,956,000  com¬ 
pared  w’ith  $40,626,000  in  1967. 
Costs  and  expenses  w’ere  $86,- 
543,000  last  year,  $84,610,000  in 
1967,  leaving  income  before 
taxes  in  1968  at  $7,413,000  com¬ 
pared  with  $6,016,000  in  1967. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 
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Take  cigarette  ads 

E&P  incorrectly  included  ,\eu' 
London  (Conn.)  Day  on  a  list 
(May  8)  of  daily  newspapers 
that  do  not  accept  advertising 
for  cigarettes.  The  Day  adv’.ses 
that  it  has  no  restriction. 
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(Over  the  Counter) 

Booth  Newspapers  . 
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Boston  Herald-Traveler 
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33 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 
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PROMOTION 

No  strike  vacation 
for  promotion  men 
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This  year’s  firstprize  winner 
in  the  public  relations/com¬ 
munity  service  classifications 
(newsj'apers  over  100,000  cir¬ 
culation)  of  the  E&P  Promotion 
Awards  Competition  is  a  most 
unusual  one.  It  goes  to  paper 
for  the  efforts  it  brought  to  bear 
against  “a  267-day  public  re¬ 
lations  problem.” 

The  newspaper  is  the  Detroit 
Free  Preits.  And  its  problem 
was  a  strike  that  kept  both  De¬ 
troit  newspapers  off  the  streets 
for  nearly  nine  months — from 
November  1967  through  mid- 
.4ugust  1968. 

“From  the  beginning,”  said 
Free  Press  promotion  director 
David  E.  Henes,  “our  goal  was 
to  keep  the  name  of  the  Free 
Press  in  front  of  our  readers 
and  the  public  at  large.  And  as 
the  strike  dragged  on,  that  ob¬ 
jective  became  more  important 
and  at  the  same  time  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  accomplish.” 

Other  objectives,  Henes  con¬ 
tinued,  were  “to  keep  a  pulse  on 
community  thinking,  to  keep 
open  communications  with  vari¬ 
ous  groups  and  segpnents  of  the 
community,  and  to  set  idle  gossip 
to  r  st.  We  also  had  to  prepai’e 
comeback  promotion — then  con¬ 
stantly  update  it  as  time 
dragged  on.” 

All  these  problems  were  made 
more  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  promotion  depai-tment 
itself  had  been  decimat^  by  the 
strike.  Instead  of  its  normal 
complement  of  19  people,  the  de¬ 
partment  was  down  to  just  three 
employes:  Henes;  Ron  Hurta, 
the  assistant  promotion  di¬ 
rector;  and  Frank  Kenny,  the 
research  manager. 

“Of  course,  this  was  not  just 
a  promotion  department  prob¬ 
lem,”  Henes  said.  “It  was  a 
Free  Press  problem.  And 
throughout  the  strike,  we  got 
plenty  of  help  from  other  sup¬ 
ervisory  personnel  in  other  de- 
i  partments  who  still  were  on  the 
payroll.” 

The  first  decision  that  was 
I  made  was  to  continue  with  all 
I  the  public  and  community  serv¬ 
ice  events  normally  sponsored  by 
the  newspaper.  These  included 
the  annual  Ruth  Alden  Christ¬ 
mas  dress  drive;  the  Action 
Line  Christmas  carol  sing;  a 
leam-to-ski  school ;  a  public 
heart  forum;  high  school  debate 
uid  scholarship  programs;  mil¬ 
itary  achievement  awards;  a 
junior  golf  school;  two  photo 
shows;  two  bowling  tourna¬ 


ments  and  a  baseball  program. 

To  reach  the  general  public, 
the  Free  Press  people  came  up 
with  a  slogan,  “We  Miss  You, 
Too!” 

Four  large  Free  Press  circula¬ 
tion  trucks  were  equipped  with 
huge  signs.  The  sign  for  each 
truck  consisted  of  one  of  the 
words  of  the  slogan.  Then  the 
trucks  were  strung  out  in  se¬ 
quence  to  deliver  the  “We  Miss 
You,  Too!”  message.  Each  day 
for  a  month,  the  trucks  visited  a 
different  section  of  the  Detroit 
area.  One  day  they  toured  the 
shopping  centers.  The  next  they 
traveled  through  downtown  De- 
ti’oit.  Then  they  visited  the  New 
Center  area — heart  of  the  auto 
industry.  And  so  it  went. 

The  “We  Miss  You  Too!” 
message  also  went  up  on  all  Free 
Press  honor  boxes  in  the  state 
and  was  a  focal  point  in  a  series 
of  ads  that  ran  in  suburban 
daily  newspapers  and  local 
weeklies. 

Each  of  the  ads  featured  a 
special  column  by  a  well-known 
Free  Press  writer.  The  head¬ 
line  was:  “In  appreciation  of 
your  patience,  the  Free  Press 
sends  you  its  best.”  The  ads  also 
were  scheduled  in  local  business 
and  advertising  publications, 
then  reprinted  for  mailing  to  the 
“thought  leader”  list. 

With  the  success  of  its  “Ac¬ 
tion  Line”  column  back  in  1966, 
the  Free  Press  had  developed 
a  program  on  “Action  Line”  for 
showing  to  various  clubs  and 
groups.  Requests  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  continued  to  come  in  dur¬ 
ing  the  strike — and  the  Free 
Pi-ess  honored  them  all.  More 
than  100  groups  (numbering 
some  5,000  people)  saw  the  pro¬ 
gram  during  those  nine  months. 

To  capitalize  on  the  popular¬ 
ity  of  “Action  Line,”  the  Pro¬ 
motion  Department  printed  a 
million  placemats  with  excerpts 
from  the  column  and  made  these 
available  free  .  to  restaurants 
throughout  Michigan.  Also  pro¬ 
duced  was  a  “Where  to  Call  for 
Action”  booklet  that  told  people 
where  they  could  go  for  help 
while  “Action  Line”  was  out 
of  commission. 

With  all  this  going  on,  another 
complication  appeared  —  al¬ 
though  this  was  a  pleasant  one, 
indeed.  It  was  the  announcement 
that  the  Free  Press  had  been 
awarded  two  Pulitzer  Prizes,  one 
for  its  coverage  of  the  Detroit 
riot,  the  other  for  Knight’s 
“Editor’s  Notebook.” 
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So  there  was  the  job  of  telling 
people  about  that  when  you 
didn’t  have  a  newspaper  to  do 
it. 

The  pi'omoters  got  busy  and 
arranged  for  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  interviews ;  sent  out  press 
releases;  sent  out  a  mailing  to 
“thought  leaders”  and  employes; 
prepared  ads  for  local  news¬ 
papers  and  trade  magazines  (in¬ 
cluding  E&P) ;  and  put  together 
a  60-second  radio  commercial 
that  was  run  for  a  week  on  a 
dozen  Detroit-area  stations. 

Also,  a  framable  copy  of  the 
Pulitzer  citation  was  printed  and 
sent  to  employes;  and  10,000 
additional  copies  of  an  ANPA 
booklet  on  how  the  Free  Press 
covered  the  riot  were  ordered 
and  distributed  to  high  schools 
throughout  the  state  and  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  booklets 
also  went  to  retailers,  ad  agen¬ 
cies  and  the  inevitable  “thought 
leaders.” 

The  “down  time”  during  the 
strike  also  was  used  to  make 
sure  there  would  l)e  no  inter¬ 
ruption  in  the  Free  Press’ 
“Newspaper  in  the  Classroom” 
program  once  publication  was 
resumed. 

Three  stludie;*  done 

On  the  research  side,  three 
.studies  were  done  among  pre¬ 
strike  readei  s  of  the  two  Detroit 
newspapers.  The  Free  Press 
wanted  to  know  where  these 
people  were  turning  for  infor¬ 
mation  now;  whether  they  in¬ 
tended  to  return  as  readers  of 
the  Free  Press  and/or  the  News 
and  what  they  knew  and  how 
they  felt  about  the  strike,  the 
issues  involved  and  the  progress 
of  the  negotiations. 

Then  there  was  the  comeback 
promotion — in  paper  ads,  radio 
spots,  carrier  recruitment  ads, 
bus  cards,  etc.  The  theme :  “The 
action  paper  is  back  in  action.” 
This  had  to  t)e  constantly  re¬ 
vised  as  the  strike  wore  on. 

Finally,  however,  it  was  over 
— and  on  .Aug.  10  the  Free  Press 
resumed  publication  once  again. 


Retailers’  tv 
commercials 
to  get  awards 

Trade  associations  foi-  broad¬ 
casters  and  retailers  have  joined 
hands  to  stimulate  improve¬ 
ment  of  tv’  commercials  for 
stoies. 

.An  annual  Television  Com¬ 
mercials  Competition  for  Re¬ 
tailers,  beginning  with  1968  ex¬ 
amples,  has  been  announced  by 
Howard  P.  .Abrahams,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Television  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  and  Budd  Gore,  a 
vicepresident  of  the  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association. 

.Any  retailer,  television  sta¬ 
tion  or  network,  advertising, 
marketing  or  public  relations 
agency  or  any  company  or  in¬ 
dividual  who  did  work  for  a  re¬ 
tailer  may  enter. 

“Here  is  an  opportunity  to 
give  recognition  to  the  outstand¬ 
ing  work  done  by  and  in  behalf 
of  retailers  in  the  area  of  tele¬ 
vision  commei-cials,”  Abrahams 
said.  “Further,  we  lielieve  that 
the  competition  will  stimulate 
improvement  in  the  planning, 
production  and  presentation  of 
tv  commercials  telecast  by  retail 
organizations.” 

“We  anticipate  the  result  will 
be  to  encourage  more  care  in  the 
creation  of  commercials,”  Gore 
stated.  “Most  are  well  done 
presently,  but  there  always  is 
room  for  improvement.” 

Classifications  have  l)een  es¬ 
tablished  on  the  basis  of  the 
size  of  stores — the  volume  of 
business  they  do  annually. 

There  will  l)e  one  Grand 
.A^vard  winner  as  well  as  First 
.Award  winners  in  each  classi¬ 
fication  who  will  receive  plaques. 
Finalists  in  each  classification 
will  receive  certificates.  .A 
handling  fee  of  $1  per  commer¬ 
cial  or  caWipaign  will  be 
charged. 


This  promotion  makes 
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In  Hong  Kong 

62  dailies  compete 
in  leisurely  manner 


By  F.  K.  ^  F 

Known  as  the  glittering  jewel 
in  the  British  crown  because  of 
the  current  industrial  bloom, 
Hong  Kong  shines  more  brightly 
as  the  city  with  58  Chinese  daily 
newspapers,  not  to  mention 
about  a  dozen  magazines  and 
four  dailies  in  English. 

According  to  the  Hong  Kong 
Government  Information  Serv¬ 
ice,  the  total  circulation  of  these 
daily  papers  is  about  one  and  a 
half  million  in  a  British  crowm 
colony  of  four  million  people. 
This  is  in  sharp  contrast  with 
the  fact  that  a  leading  Ameri¬ 
can  city  like  New  York  or  Los 
Angeles  can  afford  to  have  from 
two  to  four  metropolitan  dailies. 

Foreign  newspapermen  and 
new’spaper  executives  sojourn¬ 
ing  here  are  appalled  at  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  so  many  daily  papers. 
Some  time  ago  the  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  local  British-owned 
South  China  Morning  Post  ap¬ 
pealed  in  a  prepared  speech  for 
the  merger  of  some  of  the 
Chinese  publications  in  order  to 
make  the  business  worth  while. 

The  assumption  is  that  Hong 
Kong  cannot  support  so  many 
newspapers.  On  the  contrary  it 
is  a  surprising  fact  that  most 
of  the  newspapers  are  either 
self-supporting  or  making  good 
money.  One  publisher  has  be¬ 
come  so  wealthy  in  his  business 
that  he  is  aspiring  for  a  knight¬ 
hood  from  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
Britain — the  fondest  hope  of  the 
colonial  elite. 

There  are  only  six  dailies 
which  are  dependent  on  sub¬ 
sidies  in  order  to  carry  on  pub¬ 
lication.  They  consist  of  four 
Communist  papers,  one  Kuomin- 
tang  daily  and  one  paper  re¬ 
puted  to  be  support(*d  by  Amer¬ 
ican  interest. 

For  gamblers 

Horse  racing  in  Hong  Kong 
and  greyhound  racing  in  the 
nearby  Portuguese  colony  Ma¬ 
cau  are  keeping  afloat  seven 
newspapers  specialized  in  pub¬ 
lishing  racing  results  and  tips. 
A  great  majority  of  the  other 
papers  also  have  a  brief  cov¬ 
erage  on  these  sports. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  extensive  bets 
on  these  animals  outside  of  the 
race  courses,  although  such  bet¬ 
ting  is  deemed  illegal  by  local 
laws  that  are  seldom  enforced. 


The  Cheng  Wu  Pao  {Noon 
Daily)  first  appeared  five  years 
ago  as  a  pro-Communist  news¬ 
paper,  but  it  happened  to  give 
some  useful  tips  on  dog  racing 
and  has  since  gained  sufficient 
circulation  to  be  a  money  mak¬ 
ing  paper.  On  the  other  hand, 
other  Communist  dailies  have 
been  dependent  all  along  on  sub¬ 
sidies  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  Mao  Tse-tung  regime 
in  Peking. 

Another  unusually  interesting 
aspect  is  that  a  group  of  news¬ 
papermen  are  leading  the  life  of 
gentlemen  of  leisure.  Mostly 
editors  and  editorial  writers, 
they  are  able  to  have  plenty  of 
relaxation  and  recreation  to  fit 
them  for  the  daily  grind. 

The  newsman's  day 

These  people  are  carrying  on 
their  daily  routine  not  without 
much  fun.  Those  who  work  in 
the  Sing  Tao  Evening  News, 
which  has  the  largest  circulation 
in  its  field  and  the  second  largest 
of  all  local  newspapers,  begin 
their  labors  from  10  a.  m.  and 
end  up  at  2:45  p.  m. 

They  have  their  breakfast  at 
9  a.  m.  in  a  restaurant  not  far 
from  their  office.  After  their 
“morning  tea,”  they  work 
quietly  and  efficiently  on  scoops 
and  other  excitable  stories. 

But  more  exciting  is  the 
period  after  they  put  the  paper 
to  bed.  Lunch  Ix'gins  a  little  be¬ 
fore  3  p.  m.  in  another  restau¬ 
rant  known  as  Ruby,  which  has 
a  branch  in  Chinatown,  San 
Francisco  of  the  .same  name.  The 
lunch  is  followed  by  a  bull  ses¬ 
sion  or  a  game  of  Chinese  chess 
to  refresh  the  mind  after  a  day’s 
toil. 

More  newsmen  and  other 
friends  join  the  party  to  ex¬ 
change  stories  and  tips  over  a 
cup  of  tea  and  desserts.  The 
gathering  is  going  strong  until 
5  p.  m.  when  it  moves  into  a 
cubicle  for  a  game  of  Mah  Jong 
or  Tien  Chiu,  a  kind  of  Chinese 
dominoes. 

Stakes  are  not  very  high,  but 
the  levies  are  enough  to  pay  for 
the  late  lunch,  snacks  and  sub¬ 
sequent  dinner  begun  just  before 
9  p.  m.  By  10  p.  m.  these  hard 
workers  and  fun  makers  call  it 
a  day  and  make  a  bee-line  for 
home  and  sleep. 

Editors,  copy  readers  and 
leader  writers  working  in  morn¬ 
ing  papers  also  join  this  sym¬ 
posium  at  their  convenience,  and 


the  only  difference  is  that  after 
9  p.  m.  they  start  work  instead 
of  heading  home. 

Six  solid  hours  of  eating, 
drinking,  smoking,  playing 
games  and  chatting  revive  these 
tired  newspapermen  and  help 
them  for  another  grrind  the  next 
day  or  the  same  evening. 

Apart  from  the  newspaper¬ 
men  of  Sing  Tao  Evening  News, 
other  participants  are  w'orking 
in  the  Sing  Pao,  which  has  the 
largest  circulation  among  all 
Chinese  language  dailies,  the 
Kung  Sheung  Daily  News,  con¬ 
servative  and  influential,  and 
the  Kuai  Pao  {Speedy  Daily) 
which  is  fast  climbing  behind 
the  Sing  Tao  and  Sing  Pao. 

As  the  newsmen  are  spending 
so  many  hours  away  from  home, 
some  wives  join  them  in  the 
restaurants  for  meals  and 
games.  Minimum  charges  are 
available  to  these  frequent 
customers,  the  inevitable  tea  be¬ 
ing  provided  free. 


Amberg’s  efforts 
noted  at  dinner 
in  his  honor 

Fulton,  Mo. 

The  Churchill  Memorial  and 
Library  at  Westminister  Col¬ 
lege,  Fulton,  Mo.,  the  place 
where  the  World  War  II  British 
Prime  Minister  delivered  his 
famous  “Iron  Curtain”  speech 
23  years  ago,  came  into  exist- 
ance  largely  because  of  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  late  Richard  H.  Am- 
berg,  a  former  publisher  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

John  Freeman,  British  Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  United  States, 
told  a  $100-a-plate  dinner  audi¬ 
ence  that  Amberg  “with  the 
help  of  his  newspaper  did  per¬ 
haps  more  than  anyone  else  to 
get  the  Winston  Churchill  Me¬ 
morial  going.” 

Money  from  the  dinner  in 
honor  of  Amberg  will  be  used 
to  build  a  staircase  from  the 
sanctuary  to  the  undercroft 
library  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary  the  Virgin,  demolished 
during  the  war  and  moved  from 
London,  stone  by  stone,  and  re¬ 
assembled  at  Westminister  as 
part  of  the  memorial. 

The  memorial  was  dedicated 
May  7,  wnth  Lord  Louis  Mount- 
batten,  Earl  of  Burman  and 
admiral  of  the  British  Fleet 
and  the  uncle  of  Prince  Philip 
of  Britain,  among  the  guests. 
As  the  official  representative  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  II,  Mountbat- 
tan  said  the  Queen  and  her  son 
were  “thrilled  and  gratified  and 
honored”  along  with  the  rest  of 
Britain  by  the  tribute  paid  to 
the  late  Prime  Minister. 


Newsday  winner 
of  Deadline  Club 
service  award 

The  Deadline  Club  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  the  professional  jour¬ 
nalism  society,  has  given  its  top 
honor  for  public  service,  the 
James  Wright  Brown  Award,  to 
Newsday  for  its  expose  last 
year  of  fraudulent  land  and 
zoning  deals  in  the  Town  of 
Brookhaven,  L.I. 

It  was  the  third  Deadline  Club 
award  that  has  gone  to  the  Nas¬ 
sau,  L.I.,  daily  or  members  of 
its  staff  in  the  last  three  years. 

The  James  Wright  Brown 
Award  for  excellence  in  jour¬ 
nalistic  achievement  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area  is  given 
annually  by  the  club  in  honor 
of  the  late  Mr.  Brown,  former 
publisher  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Editor  &  Publishes. 
It  consists  of  a  club  statuette 
designed  by  Rube  Goldberg,  the 
cartoonist-^f  a  figure  sprawled 
on  a  triangled  edge,  a  man  on 
a  deadline — and  carries  a  $50Ci 
honorarium  donated  by  E.  &  P. 

William  F.  Mcllwain,  editor 
of  Newsday,  accepted  the  award' 
at  the  Deadline  Club  annual  j 
dinner  at  the  Americana  Hotel) 
on  behalf  of  the  newspaper  andt 
a  team  of  reporters  w’ho  had! 
worked  on  the  Brookhaven  ex-i 
pose.  ' 

In  1967  the  club  gave  itsi 
James  Wright  Brown  Award  to! 
Newsday  reporters  Robert  W. 
Greene  and  Martin  Schram  for 
a  1966  series  of  articles  on  thf 
use  of  narcotic  drugs  by  younp 
people  on  Long  Island — “New 
Danger  in  Suburbia.” 

Again  this  year  it  was  Greem 
who  with  Mcllwain  received  the 
top  honor  from  Robert  U 
Brown,  publisher  and  editor  of 
E.  &  P.  Greene  headed  a  teair. 
of  reporters  that  included  Ken¬ 
neth  C.  Crowe,  Ray  Larsen, 
Brian  Donovan  and  editorial  as¬ 
sistant  Gerri  Shanahan  develop¬ 
ing  the  Brookhaven  series, 
w'hich  was  the  continuation  of  » 
similar  investigation  last  year 
in  the  Town  of  Islip,  L.I.  Their 
Brookhaven  series  resulted  h 
official  action,  much  of  it  con- 
tiniung,  after  examination  of 
more  than  2,400  land  and  zon¬ 
ing  transactions. 

Other  May  8  Deadline  Club 
awards  went  to  Bertram  E 
Johansson,  of  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor  for  United  Nations 
Reporting.  International  Tele 
phone  &  Telegraph  the  sponsor 
donated  $500  to  the  wdnner. 

Clem  Morgello,  of  News'^  eek. 
won  the  1969  financial  news 
aw'ard,  sponsored  by  P  line, 
Webber,  Jackson  &  Curtis,  the 
financial  and  stock  brokerage. 
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CIASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Courier- J  ournal’s 
classified  lively 

By  Stan  Fineness 

CAM  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin 


Classified  advertising  in  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  isn’t 
90  grey  anymore.  It’s  lively, 
bright,  attractive,  due  to  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  Classified  display 
format  unveiled  a  month  ago. 

CAM  John  Stein  has  come  up 
with  something  that  a  lot  of 
papers  will  find  interesting  — 
not  only  the  few  remaining 
papers  that  have  shied  away 
from  Classified  display  for 
various  reasons,  but  the  papers 
that  have  let  their  Classified 
get  too  black  for  comfort. 

According  to  Stein,  Classified 
advertisers  can  now  buy  all  the 
space  they  want,  can  use  logos 
in  ads  of  6  column  inches  or 
more  and  line  illustrations  in  ads 
of  10  column  inches  or  more.  No 
borders  are  accepted.  Illustra¬ 
tions  must  be  in  line,  logos,  if 
judged  too  black,  are  screened 
at  the  discretion  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

The  Courier-Journal’s  depth 


requirements  are  designed  to 
keep  the  pages  uncluttered  and 
to  aid  in  makeup.  Classified  dis¬ 
play  ads  with  illustrations  must 
be  1  X  10,  2  X  5,  3  X  4.  Ads  from 
4  through  9  Columns  wide  must 
be  as  many  inches  deep  as  they 
are  columns  wide.  Ads  with  just 
a  logo  must  be  1  x  6,  2  x  3  and 
then  3x3,  etc.  Minimum  type 
size  is  8  pt.  No  agate  in  Classi¬ 
fied  display. 

According  to  Stein,  “Our 
purpose  was  to  make  our  sec¬ 
tion  lighter,  whiter  and  brighter 
and  at  the  same  time  give  the 
advertiser  more  flexibility  and 
an  opportunity  to  be  creative  in 
his  advertising.  We  are  pleased 
at  the  result,  both  in  appearance 
and  in  business.  The  increased 
white  content  and  the  occasional 
illustration  brighten  the  whole 
section  and  make  classifications 
easier  to  find.  We  have  received 
letters  and  calls  expressing 
pleasure  at  the  change.  We  have 


had  no  complaints  from  any  of 
our  readers.  It  is  still  too  early 
to  judge  what  lasting  effect  it 
will  have  on  our  linage,  but 
every  paper  issued  since  March 
30  has  set  a  new  linage  record 
for  the  day  of  the  week  con¬ 
cerned.” 

Neither  the  morning  or  eve¬ 
ning  Louisville  papers  rank  in 
Media  Records’  “First  Fifty”  in 
Classified  volume,  but  I  wouldn’t 
want  to  bet  against  seeing  them 
there  within  a  year. 

• 

Revised  press 
habits  urged 

Stanford,  Calif. 

Reporters  must  be  educated 
out  of  their  wild  drives  to  get 
stories  into  print,  according  to 
Norman  Isaacs,  executive  editor 
of  the  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times  and  president 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

Other  habit  fixations  which 
must  be  cured  are  trite  lan¬ 
guage,  acceptance  of  copy  with¬ 
out  probing  for  clarity  and 
understanding  and  the  judging 
of  news  by  rote,  he  declared  in 
the  Carlos  McClatchy  Memorial 
Lecture  at  Stanford  University 
here. 

“Let  us  miss  an  edition,  or 
two  editions,  if  we  must.  But 


let’s  get  into  print  stories  that 
are  correct,  complete  and  sig¬ 
nificant,”  he  urged.  The  in¬ 
flexibility  about  coverage,  the 
need  for  blinding  speed  and  the 
need  to  cover  everything  are 
absurd,  Isaacs  added. 

The  address  memorializing 
the  founder  and  first  editor  of 
the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee  was 
given  against  a  background  of 
campus  disturbance.  Later  that 
night  some  100  students  staged 
a  six-hour  sit-in  at  Stanford’s 
Encina  Hall.  The  instrusion  in¬ 
cluded  the  University’s  news 
service  quarters,  which  moved 
temporarily  into  other  quarters. 
• 

New  York  Times  Co. 
names  art  director 

Louis  Silverstein  has  been 
named  to  the  new  post  of  cor¬ 
porate  art  director  of  the  New 
York  Times  Company,  it  has 
been  announced  by  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger,  publisher.  Silver¬ 
stein  has  been  art  director  of 
the  Times’  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  since  1953. 

Previously  he  was  art  direc¬ 
tor  of  Amerika,  a  State  Depart¬ 
ment  magazine. 

Silverstein  has  contributed  to 
the  redesign  of  many  parts  of 
the  Times,  including  the  Edi¬ 
torial  Page,  the  Sunday  Book 
Review  and  the  Times  body  type 
faces. 


Classified  Liy^  Printing  and  the  New  Technology 


Major  economies  of  new  printing  techniques  lie  in  the  pre-press  area . . . 


The  real  economies  of  modern  printing 
technologies  —  offset,  zinc  or  plastic  relief 
letterpress  —  rely  heavily  on  savings 
achieved  through  new  composition  systems. 
High-speed  phototypesetting  and  charac¬ 
ter-generation  devices  now  make  it  practi¬ 
cal  to  produce  all  elements  of  newspaper 
composition  without  the  use  of  hot  metal 
equipment.  The  intricacies  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  production  —  storing,  manipula¬ 
ting  and  verifying  a  large  mass  of  data 
rapidly,  accurately  and  efficiently  —  pre¬ 
sent  a  unique  challenge  to  the  concept  of  a 
completely  ])hotocomposed  newspaper.  Ad 
Classifier  provides  a  system  solution  which 
permits  the  concept  to  become  a  reality. 

Ad  Classifier  is  a  unique  combination  of 
third  generation  computer  hardware  and 
software  which  makes  it  both  practical  and 
economical  to  store,  manipulate  and  output 


mass  data.  The  entire  classified  section  of 
a  newspaper  may  be  maintained  on  a  non- 
destruct  25-million  bit  random  access  disk 
file.  New  data  is  entered  and  sorted;  obso¬ 
lete  data  is  automatically  removed;  and  a 
final  output  (in  paper  or  magnetic  tape)  is 
produced  with  all  classification  headings 
and  ads  in  proi)er  sequence.  Page  makeup 
becomes  a  simi)le  i)rocedure.  All  transac¬ 
tions  are  documented  for  accounting  and 
management  control  pin’])oses. 

For  information  on  how  you  can  bring  your 
classified  production  into  the  Space  Age 
write  or  phone  today. 

Ad  Classifier  i. 

Dkjital  Optics  Corporation 

290  George  Street.  New  Brunswick,  N.J.  08901,  (201)249-1171 


See  Ad  Classifier  at  the  ANPA/RI  Mechanical  Conference,  Booths  47,  48,  57,  58,  Continental  Ballroom. 
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Burnell,  Brilish 
agency  lo  merge 

CHICA(K) 

Burnett  Company,  Inc., 
!  seventh  large.st  advertising 
agency  in  the  world,  and  The 
I/>ndon  Press  Exchange,  Ltd., 
London,  have  announced  joint 
intent  to  merge  the  LPF^  inter¬ 
national  agency  network  with 
i  I,eo  Burnett.  I>eo  Burnett  Com¬ 
pany,  headquartered  in  Chicago, 
will  acquire  the  assets  of  LPE, 
Ltd.  and  LPE  International, 
Ltd.  through  an  exchange  of 
stock  and  an  undisclosed  amount 
of  cash. 

The  merger,  which  is  subject 
to  completion  of  legal  arrange- 
' '  ments,  will  move  Leo  Burnett 
into  fourth  place  in  world  bill- 
1 1  ings.  LPE  Ltd.,  a  leading  agency 
in  England,  and  LPE  Interna- 
I  tional  Ltd.,  a  network  of  I'J 
agencies  with  24  offices  in  19 
countries,  had  combined  billings 
;  last  year  of  $8.')  million.  Leo 
i  Burnett  billings  in  1908  totaled 
I  $26ii  million. 

Headquurterf,  in  I.€»n€l«»n 

The  new  organization,  to  be 
known  as  Leo  Burnett-LPE  In¬ 
ternational,  will  have  head¬ 
quarters  in  London  and  will  op¬ 
erate  as  the  international  di¬ 
vision  of  Leo  Burnett  Company, 
Inc. 

In  making  the  joint  announce¬ 
ment,  Philip  H.  Schaff,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Leo 
1  Burnett,  and  David  Dutton, 
j  chief  executive  of  LPE,  Ltd., 

I  .said :  “The  combined  talents  and 
;  facilities  of  the  two  organiza- 
1  tions  will  offer  ‘one-agency’ 

I  service  in  those  areas  of  the 
world  representing  83  per  cent 
I  of  the  world’s  advertising  ex- 
i  penditures.’’ 
i 


'  .4iidre  Bureau  iien 
'  La  Presse  exeeutive 

Andre  Bureau  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  executive  vicepresident 
of  la  Compagnie  de  Publication 
de  La  Presse,  Ltd.  (Quel»ec),  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  by 
Pierre  Dansereau,  president 
La  Presse  us  a  Frenrh-langiuige 
flail  y  headquartered  in  Mon¬ 
treal  with  a  circulation  of  more 
than  200,000. 

Bureau,  who  had  lieen  admin¬ 
istrative  vicepresident  since 
,  F'ebruarj'  of  last  year,  also 
'  serves  as  secretary  and  legal 
advisor  to  the  Corporation  des 
t  Quotidiens  du  Quebec,  Inc.  A 
member  of  the  Canadian  Bar 
Association,  he  has  been  active 
in  labor  relations  and  has  served 
on  the  Faculty  of  Commerce  of 
Laval  University. 


I)oreiiiu8  ad  agency 
reports  earnings  up 

Doremus  &  Company  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  its  billings  as 
well  as  net  income  showed  an 
increase  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1969.  Gross  billings  in  the 
1969  first  quarter  totaled  $9,- 
290,331,  an  increase  of  24  per¬ 
cent  over  $7,480,254  reported 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1968. 
Gross  income  was  $1,398,9.54, 
against  $1,130,6.51  for  last 
year’s  first  quarter.  Net  income 
was  $68,067,  or  $.16  per  share 
as  compared  with  $63,917,  or 
$.1.5  per  share  during  the  same 
period  last  year. 

The  figures  were  announced 
by  George  Erick.son,  Doremus 
chairman,  at  the  company’s 
first  annual  meeting  since  a 
portion  of  its  stock  went  public 
in  December,  1968.  The  di¬ 
rectors  declared  a  quarterly 
dividend  of  7  cents  a  share  to 
holders  of  common  stock.  The 
agency  has  410,370  shares  out¬ 
standing. 

• 

.411  CIievTolet  ads 
in  StaudPs  hands 

The  Chevrolet  Motor  Division 
of  General  Motors  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  Thomas  Staudt, 
director  of  marketing,  has  taken 
over  the  responsibility  for  all 
advertising,  merchandising  of 
pas.senger  cars  and  market  re¬ 
search  and  planning. 

Robert  E.  Cook  was  appointed 
to  the  new  position  of  assistant 
director  of  marketing.  He  had 
l)een  assistant  regional  manager 
for  Chevrolet’s  North  Central 
region  in  Detroit.  The  changes 
follow  the  retirement  of  Norman 
J.  Johnson,  assistant  general 
sales  manager  for  marketing 
and  advertising. 

.\t  the  same  time,  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company,  Chevrolet’s  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  announced  the 
promotion  of  Walter  B.  Booth, 
executive  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  creative  services  on  the  ac¬ 
count,  to  the  position  of  associ¬ 
ate  general  account  supervisor. 
He  replaces  John  Thornhill  and 
will  assume  responsibility  for  all 
Chevrolet  account  activities. 


!\oh8  archivist 

Samuel  T.  Suratt,  who  has 
Ix^n  archivist  for  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  has  joined  CBS  News  in  the 
newly  created  position  of  archi¬ 
vist,  it  was  announced  by 
Richard  S.  Salant,  president  of 
CBS  News.  As  CBS  Archivist, 
Suratt  will  be  responsible  for 
all  library  and  research  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  division. 


Reponitory  for  .student 
press  archives  at  Utica 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  first  repository  for  ma¬ 
terials  on  the  rights  and  free¬ 
doms  of  the  college  student  press 
will  l)e  located  at  Utica  Col¬ 
lege  of  Syracuse  Universitv,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Dario  Politella, 
coordinator  of  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Rights  and 
Freedoms  of  the  College  Student 
Press. 

The  Utica  College  repository, 
first  of  four  archives  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  United  States, 
will  receive  materials  from  ap¬ 
proximately  150  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  New  England 
states.  New'  Jersey,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio  and  Wisconsin,  Dr.  Po¬ 
litella  said. 

Curator  of  the  student  press 
collection  here  will  l>e  Prof. 
John  C.  Behrens.  He  said 
scholars  interested  in  .student 
press  will  be  able  to  use  the  re¬ 
pository  early  this  summer. 

• 

IVatioiial  ad  drive 
up  Maverick  sales 

Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. 

A  national  newspaper  ad 
campaign  for  Renault  cars  in 
the  U.  S.  has  resulted  in  the 
company’s  best  first-quarter 
sales  record  since  1964,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Jack  Reese,  Renault  na¬ 
tional  sales  manager. 

Springboard  for  the  drive  was 
the  introduction  of  Ford’s  new 
Maverick  model  in  mid-April. 
Renault  ads  “welcoming’’  the 
Maverick  to  the  small-car 
market  ran  in  .some  100  news¬ 
papers  in  80  markets. 

“In  the  10-day  period  follow¬ 
ing  the  introduction  of  the 
Maverick,  Renault  dealers  sold 
as  many  cslrs  as  during  the  first 
20  days  of  the  month,”  said 
Ree.se.  Newspapers,  he  .said  were 
u.sed  for  exact  timing  with  the 
introduction  of  the  Maverick. 
• 

Labuiiski  resists 
top  network  job 

Stephen  B.  Labunski,  said  by 
a  network  source  to  be  in  dis¬ 
agreement  with  Julian  Good¬ 
man,  president  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  over 
how  the  radio  division  should  lie 
run,  has  resigned  as  president 
of  NBC’s  radio  division. 

-Arthur  A.  Watson,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
WKYC-tv,  the  network-owned 
.station  in  Cleveland,  O.,  re¬ 
placed  him. 

Labunski  plans  to  become  a 
broadcast  consultant.  He  had 
been  with  the  NBC  radio  net¬ 
work  since  196.5 


NJPPA  elecls  m  w 
slale  of  officers 

WiLLINGBORO,  N,  J. 

A  new  slate  of  officers  for  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Photopia- 
phers  Association  took  otiice 
May  4th.  The  meeting,  held  at 
the  liurliuqtov  County  Times 
offices  here,  produced  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers: 

President:  George  Smith, 

Plainfield  Courier  News. 

Vicepresident:  Richard  Cos¬ 
tello,  New  Brunswick  Home 
News. 

Secretary:  Robert  Brush,  The 
Record,  Hackensack. 

Trustees:  Gary  L.  Shivers, 
chairman,  Camden  Courier  Post; 
Richard  T.  Koles,  Elizalwlh 
Journal;  Ervin  F.  Hess,  New¬ 
ark  News;  Patrick  Bernet,  The 
Perth  Amboy  Neivs  Tribune  and 
Ray  W.  Jones,  Newark  News. 


Falstaff  announces 
new  ad  campai|icn 

Chicago 

Eighty  newspapers  in  Fal¬ 
staff  Brewing  Corporation’s  40- 
state  marketing  area  will  carry 
full  page  ads  starting  in  mid- 
.May  and  extending  to  early  July 
in  connection  with  a  new  pack¬ 
aging  program. 

Rotogravure  ads  and  Specta- 
Color  will  be  carried  in  several 
markets  where  such  classifica¬ 
tions  are  available.  Promotion 
of  Tappakeg,  Falstaff ’s  keg  beer, 
will  run  at  the  same  time  in  six 
or  seven  markets,  primarily  in 
Rhode  Island. 

• 

Two-way  tribute 

Manchester,  N.H. 

George  E.  Connell,  general 
manager  of  the  Manchester 
Union  Leader  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Sunday  News,  presented 
a  gift  to  W.  Francis  Murphy 
upon  completion  of  50  years  as 
a  printer  on  the  newspapers. 
Murphy  said  he  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  retiring,  and  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  Hampshire  Leg¬ 
islature,  he  added  he  was 
“proud  to  say”  that  his  em¬ 
ployer,  Publisher  William  Loeb, 
“never  tries  to  influence  my 
voting.” 

‘Voice  of  Youth’ 
now  347  strong 

The  Chicago  Tribune’s  Voic<‘ 
of  Youth  column  will  have 
printed  347  articles  by  3.39  stu¬ 
dents  from  public,  private,  and 
church  affiliateil  schools  by  the 
end  of  the  current  school  year. 
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WORCESTER 


Boston-Worcester 

is  one  market 
sharing  finance,  trans¬ 
portation,  warehousing 
and  distribution. 


But,  Boston  and  Worcester 

are  SEPARATE 
NEWSPAPER  MARKETS 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 


Represented  by  Cresn-er 
Wof'drtard  0  Vara 
and  Ormsbee.  Inc 


than  one  per  cent  admitted  to 
taking  heroin  or  similar  drugs. 
Over  of  the  students  said 

they  personally  had  been  offere<l 
the  op})ortunity  to  obtain  illegal 
drugs. 


leeii-age  view 
oil  sex  surveyed 

Nearly  seven  out  of  10  teen¬ 
age  girls  do  not  lielieve  in  sex 
l)eforo  marriage,  1NP.\  mem- 
l)ers  were  told. 

William  T.  Lunsford,  com-  ^  1  .L 

munity  ser\’ice  director  of  the  rireoillUKK 
flarruflnirfi  (Pa.)  PdtriotSU’Wn  An  ar.sonist  was  blamed  for  a 
said  that  “sex,  school  and  Viet  small  fire  on  the  circulation 
Nam”  are  the  major  problems  loading  dock  of  the  San 
facing  teens  today.  Francisco  Siivdnif  Kxttminer  & 

The  Capital  .\rea  Youth  Chronicle  late  May  10. 

Forum  student  sui-vey,  spon-  , 

sored  by  the  Patriot-News, 

reached  these  conclusions  from  Tillirs  uses  Post 
80  (luestions  posed  to  17,817  photo  ‘first  time’ 
teen-agers  in  grades  10  through 

12  in  Harrisburg  area  senior  Mi*y  "th  a  dramatic  four 

high  schools.  column  photo  appeared  on  page 

Lunsford  .said  “that  teen  three  of  the  evening  Acu’  i  ork 
girl  attitude  toward  sex  l)efore  T'o.sf.  The  following  morning 
man  iage  is  not  significantly  same  photo,  showing  Negro 

different  than  the  attitude  of  students  armed  with  clul>s 
their  parents  at  the  same  ago.  clashing  with  white  students  on 
Of  the  8,421  girls  who  com-  New  York’s  City  College  South 
))leted  IBM  electronic  data  Campus,  appeared  on  as  a  four 
processing  forms  in  answering  column  cut  on  the  front  page 
the  (luestion,  10.2'y.  did  not  \t‘w  i  ork  'I  iinex.  It  also 

answer  the  (luestion;  21.0'',  appeared  in  the  Sunday  Times, 
.said  “yes”  and  a  “whopping”  --Mthough  the  .student  riots  are 
()8.7",  'said  they  “did  not  be-  ''<‘"s  by  now,  this  was  a 

lieve  in  sex  lH*L)re  marriage.”  foi-  the  l  imes. 

In  view  of  campus  rioting  New  ork  limes  picture  (sli- 
going  on  throughout  the  nation,  John  G.  Morris,  commenting 
teen-agers  showed  a  remarkable  on  the  Post  photos  re-run  in 
aversion  to  “demonstrations,”  newspaper,  “doesn’t  think 

turning  down  involvement  in  ever  l)een  done  liefore.” 
the  “civil  rights”  type  by 
<18. (Py  ,  almost  seven  in  ten  said 


A  FEW  MINUTES  FROM  BROADWAY— Cathy  MeHale  of  New- 
houte  Newspapers  and  Frank  Reis,  national  advertising  manager 
of  UNYT  group,  pick  a  winner  (two  tickets  to  "Promises,  Promises") 
in  a  promotional  mailing  which  drew  response  from  several  hundred 
ad  agency  and  advertiser  personnel.  The  top  winners:  Walter  Sulli¬ 
van  at  J.  Walter  Thompson,  John  Toland  at  Calvert  Distillers,  Harry 
Torp  at  Wells,  Rich  &  Greene,  and  Gene  Camerik  at  Ted  Bates. 


Library  now  a  bistro 
and  press  club  fumes 


By  Luther  A.  Hu8tun 


.  . —  Y*  .  ■  ‘L  t-cai'd  DurniriK  not 

something  of  a  ^it.  '•  ™''y  ‘«mnii  cc  resigns  morally  justified  according  to 

It  came  about  because  the  of-  conservative  members  72.7'/,  of  the  surveyed  students, 

fleers  and  managers  rather  pre-  tradition — the  old  However,  only  .")3.2'/t  thought 

emptonly  turned  the  library  g^^g  them— and  that  the  present  Selective  Serv- 

into  a  lunchroom.  The  first  that  gg^e  who  are  not  necessarily  ice  Sy.stem  was  the  liest  method 
most  membere  kn^  of  it  was  oppo3e(j  to  change,  deluged  John  of  obtaining  personnel  for  the 
when  the  Cress  Club  Record,  (Pat)  Heffeman,  club  presi-  armed  foices. 
weekly  publication,  earned  an  with  protests.  The  mem-  Inquiries  in  the  drug  problem 

announcement  in  the  issue  dis-  jjgj.g  the  Library  Committee,  revealed  that  8.7.3 '4  said  they 
^  that  on  headed  by  Cabell  Phillips  of  the  had  never  taken  druKs,  •">-4% 
April  14  the  Last  Lounge  would  ^sJew  York  Times,  resigned,  ask-  admitted  to  indulging  in  non- 
be  closed  and  luncheons  would  themselves  and  Club  officers  habit  forming  clrugs  such  as 
be  served  in  the  library.  why  have  a  library  committee  pep-pills  or  trancjuilizers  before 

Entertain  female  guc.i«  when  there  wasn’t  any  library,  examinations;  2.8%  said  they 

One  former  president  of  the  had  indulged  possibly  only  once. 
The  East  Lounge  was  the  Club  wanted  to  know  why  mem-  in  use  of  marijuana  and  !.(>'/„ 
place  where  members  could  en-  bers  should  pay  dues  to  belong  -said  they  had  taken  LSI).  Li^ss 
tertain  feminine  guests.  The  to  a  restaurant, 
library  was  the  place  where  The  Club  management  justi- 

only  male  members  could  read  fied  the  move  by  pointing  out  4kA  uinrfic 

newspapers,  magazines,  books  that  the  East  Lounge  was  los- 
or  snooze  in  luxurious  chairs,  ing  about  $15,000  a  year,  much 
Snoring  was  often  the  only  of  which  could  be  saved  by  clos- 
noise  heard  therein.  ing  its  kitchen  and  separate 

But  at  lunchtime  on  April  14,  bar.  There  are  members  with 
all  that  was  changed.  Tables  experience  in  handling  Club  af- 
were  set  up.  A  long  serving  fairs,  who  are  skeptical  as  to 
table  was  erected  in  front  of  whether  the  financial  savings, 
the  piano  President  Truman  if  any,  will  justify  a  feminine 
once  played  while  Lauren  Ba-  invasion  of  male  precincts  and 
call  sat  on  top  of  it  and  huge  the  “desecration”  of  a  hand- 
slabs  of  roast  beef  replaced  rows  some,  panelled  room  that  con- 
of  books.  The  library  became  taineid  books,  newspapers  and 
a  cafeteria  and  precincts  long  reference  material  of  value  to 
sacred  to  males  became  open  to  professional  members  and  con- 
ladies  who  had  to  climb  18  steps  tributed  to  a  “club”  atmosphere 


In  ihe  communications  industry,  this 
quote  doesn't  necessarily  mean  attree- 
menl.  Quite  the  contrary,  some  crackpot 
could  haul  you  into  court  for  piracy  or 
plagiarism  based  on  just  such  a  charge. 
And.  if  it  isn't  that,  it  could  he  a  charge 
of  lihel.  slander,  invasion  of  privacy  or 
a  copyright  violation.  What  can  you  di> 
about  if.’ Consider  an  Kmployers  Special 
Kscess  Insurance  Policy.  Just  decide  on 
Ihe  amount  you  can  afford  in  case  of  a 
judgment  against  you.  and  we'll  cover 
any  excess.  For  details  and  rates,  write 
to;  Dept.  B,  FMP1.0YF:RS  RKIN- 
SURANCF:  CORP.,  21  west  loth. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  MIOS;  New  York,  1 1 1 
John;  .San  Francisco,  220  Montgomery; 
Chicago,  17.^  W.  Jackson;  Atlanta, 
.14  Peachtree,  N.E. 
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16  projects 
on  printing 
research  list 

Pittsburgh 

Sixteen  projects  have  been 
approved  for  the  1969  research 
program  of  the  Graphic  Arts 
Technical  Foundation,  Research 
Director  Eric  W.  Harslem  an¬ 
nounced. 

Selection  of  the  projects  is, 
in  large  part,  the  direct  result 
of  industry’s  expression  of  its 
needs  and  problems,  he  said. 
New  projects  include; 

Color  Survey — To  define  the 
current  state  of  color  printing 
in  flexography,  gravure,  letter- 
press  and  lithography. 

Contact  Screen  Applications 
for  Halftone  Reproduction — To 
determine  the  dominant  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  most  commonly 
used  contact  screens  in  relation 
to  their  use  with  a  process  cam¬ 
era  or  enlarger,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  mismatching  of  color 
separation  negative  and  contact 
screen  density  ranges. 

Ink  Balance  Monitor — To  in¬ 
vestigate  the  feasibility  of  mon¬ 
itoring  ink  patches  on  a  moving 
web,  using  a  single  filter  scan¬ 
ning/sensing  pick-up,  as  a  pos¬ 
sible  press-side  method  of  im¬ 
mediately  checking  ink  balance. 

Letterpress  Plate  Ink  Release 
Determination  —  To  determine 
whether  a  greater  ink  release 
is  possible  from  materials  not 
previously  used  for  letterpress 
plate  surfaces,  to  enable  print¬ 
ing  the  desired  ink  density 
without  resorting  to  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  squeeze. 

The  following  projects  will  be 
continued  from  1968: 

Blanket  Research — To  spec¬ 
ify  the  blanket  characteristics 
which  provide  maximum  print 
quality  and  minimum  press 
problems. 

Fountain  Solution  Studies — 
To  study  the  functions  of  each 
component  of  the  dampening 
solution. 

Ink  Drying  Studies — To  de¬ 
velop  drying  systems  which  will 
not  require  anti-offset  spray  to 
prevent  offsetting  in  the  de¬ 
livery  pile. 

Ink  atxd  Paper  Interactions — 
To  determine  the  chemical  and 
physical  interactions  which  oc¬ 
cur  at  the  ink-paper  interfaces 
during  ink  drying  and  to  obtain 
further  knowledge  of  the  ink 
gloss  and  drying  mechanisms. 

Materials,  Equipment  and 
Process  Studies — To  study  new 
processes  and  products  in  flex¬ 
ography,  gravure,  letterpress 
and  lithography. 

Paper  Performance  Predic¬ 
tion  Test  Methods — To  develop 


improved  techniques  and  in¬ 
strumentation  for  predicting 
the  printing  performance  of  pa¬ 
pers. 

Printing  Press  Process  Anal¬ 
ysis — To  provide  a  description 
of  the  steps  that  comprise  the 
printing  processes  from  in-feed 
to  out-feed,  so  that  known  and 
unknown  areas  will  be  defined 
and  a  fully  and  automatically 
controlled  press  achieved. 

Recommended  Practices  for 
Letterpress  Proofing — To  es¬ 
tablish  techniques  which  will 
produce  color  proofs  consistent 
with  each  other  and  more  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  results  of  pro¬ 
duction  press  runs. 

Techniques  of  Measurement 
and  Material  Processing — To 
promote  the  development  of  new 
instruments  and  process  tech¬ 
niques  for  the  graphic  arts; 
to  study  the  effects  of  light  on 
electrochemical  potential  and  its 
applications  to  photoengraving. 

Waste  Study/Web  Offset — To 
determine  the  process  factors 
producing  waste,  for  further 
research  in  the  development  of 
techniques,  equipment  and  ma¬ 
terials  and  education  programs 
to  effect  a  waste  reduction. 

Web  Tension  Measurement — 
To  conduct  a  survey  to  assess 
existing  tension  measuring  sys¬ 
tems  and  to  determine  needed 
improvements. 

Wrap-Around  Relief  Printing 
— To  define  the  tone  reproduc¬ 
tion  characteristics  of  wrap¬ 
around  relief  plates  and  the 
methods  of  plate  control  for 
more  effective  plant  usage. 

• 

Relate  stories 
to  challenge 
of  our  system 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

“We  mu.st  relate  stories  to 
the  challenge  our  system  is  un¬ 
dergoing  now’  and  relate  them 
to  past  and  present  events.” 

A  knowledge  of  history  is  es¬ 
sential  to  good  news  reporting, 
Haynes  Johnson,  Washington 
(D.C.)  Star  national  corres¬ 
pondent,  was  telling  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  regional  conference 
at  Rochester,  N.Y. 

“This  may  require  us  to  miss 
a  deadline  sometimes,”  he  added, 
“and  it  may  require  a  changed 
concept  of  what  is  new’s.” 

In  other  words — slow  down  a 
bit  and  reflect.  Instant  journal¬ 
ism  that  lends  itself  as  a  forum 
for  activists  and  peddlers  of 
panaceas  is  not  the  answer  to 
cause  and  effect  in  today’s  news. 

What  Johnson  proposed  was 
hard  work,  and  the  memliers 
of  the  national  journalism  soci¬ 
ety  could  not  have  had  the  word 
from  a  more  accomplished  re¬ 
porter. 

Johnson  won  the  Pulitzer 


Cleveland  Press 
asks  and  pays  for 
woman’s  opinion 

It  is  not  often  a  woman  is 
asked  for  her  opinion,  let  alone 
is  paid  for  it. 

But  Marjorie  Schuster  finds 
herself  in  this  enviable  spot  as 
an  editorial  writer  for  the 
Cleveland  Press. 

When  she  first  moved  into 
this  position  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  she  said  she  was 
the  target  of  bum  jokes. 

“I  was  often  asked  when  I 
was  going  to  hang  ruffled  cur¬ 
tains  in  the  ivory  tower,”  she 
said. 

Before  becoming  an  editorial 
writer,  Mrs.  Schuster  was  the 
paper’s  schools  writer  for  seven 
years.  During  that  time  she 
gained  the  distinction  of  being 
one  of  the  top  education  writers 
in  the  counti-y. 

She  received  several  awards 
from  the  Education  Writers  As¬ 
sociation  (EWA),  a  national 
professional  organization  of 
editors  and  writers. 

In  1962,  EWA  gave  her  an 
award  for  her  outstanding  writ¬ 
ing  in  the  field  of  education, 
the  only  Ohio  reporter  so 
honored.  The  association  also 
gave  her  an  honorable  mention 
in  a  special  category  on  cru¬ 
sades  for  better  education. 

Then  in  1964,  EWA  gave  her 
an  award  for  outstanding  in¬ 
terpretation  of  education  for  her 
painstaking  reports  on  the  edu¬ 
cational  scene  in  Cleveland  dur¬ 
ing  1963. 

She  was  one  of  12  newspaper 
and  magazine  reporters  selected 

Prize  in  1966  for  foreign  news 
reporting,  and  his  father,  Mal¬ 
colm  Jolyison,  now  with  Hill 
and  Knowlton,  won  a  Pulitzer 
in  1949  for  his  expose  of  crime 
on  the  New  York  waterfront 
for  the  New  York  Sun.  They 
are  the  only  father-son  report¬ 
ers  ever  to  have  won  the  prize. 
Earlier  this  year  young  John¬ 
son  won  the  Washington  News¬ 
paper  Guild  prize  for  local 
reporting  for  the  second  time, 
having  won  it  first  in  196.5. 

So  Johnson  was  talking  from 
a  successful  experience,  when  he 
told  the  convention  that  what 
they  needed  to  get  better  news 
in  the  newspapers  was  harder 
working,  better  prepared  re¬ 
porters. 

Later  Norman  E.  Isaacs,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier- Journal  and 
Times,  and  newly  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Society  of 
New.spaper  Editors,  felt  that 
newspapers  had  lost  ground  to 
television  because  they  had  not 
kept  abreast  of  the  times. 


in  1965  to  meet  with  represtmta- 
tives  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  School  Administrators 
at  a  tw’o  day  conference  in 
Washington. 

Considered  as  being  among 
the  foremost  writers  in  the  field 
of  education  in  the  country,  the 
12  were  asked  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  for  a  meeting  of 
school  superintendents. 

In  1966  she  was  given  a 
$1000  Carnegie  Corporation- 
EWA  travel  grant  to  study  new 
school  design  in  the  U.S.  and 
to  relate  the  innovations  to  the 
school  needs  of  Greater  Cleve¬ 
land.  She  was  one  of  nine  EWA 
members  to  receive  a  g;rant. 

Completing  her  study,  she 
produced  a  series  of  articles 
on  new  schools  for  The  Press. 
They  were  reprinted  in  two 
national  publications. 

Mrs.  Schuster  did  have  some 
experience  writing  editorials  be¬ 
fore  being  officially  assigned 
that  function.  She  gave  indica¬ 
tions  of  doing  equally  as  out¬ 
standing  a  job  as  she  did  as  ed¬ 
ucation  writer.  She  was  able  to 
write  about  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  in  addition  to  education. 

An  editorial  published  in 
June,  1968,  in  which  she  told  of 
the  lack  of  Negro  teachers  in 
suburban  schools  and  urged  Ne¬ 
gro  professionals  to  apply,  re¬ 
ceived  a  first  place  award  from 
the  National  Council  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education 
Writing. 

The  Ohio  Newspaper  Wom¬ 
en’s  Association,  in  October  of 
last  year,  gave  her  a  third 
place  ward  for  demonstrating 
versatility  in  writing  for  an 
editorial  she  wrote  on  Robert 
Kennedy’s  death. 

Mrs.  Schuster  said  there  are 
some  differences  and  similarities 
in  writing  editorials  and  han¬ 
dling  a  news  beat. 

She  explained  that  in  writing 
editorials  you  have  to  work  with 
fact  and  that  in  writing  news 
stories  you  have  to  edit  because 
you  cannot  include  all  the  facts. 

“When  writing  an  editorial 
you  just  have  to  use  a  different 
approach,”  she  added. 

She  said  covering  a  beat  is 
more  exciting  but  that  troth 
types  of  jobs  carry  an  enormous 
responsibility. 

How  does  she  feel  settling 
down  to  a  desk  job? 

“My  feet  hurt  less  but  it  is 
harder  on  the  eyes,”  she  com¬ 
mented. 

By  the  way,  she  is  hanging 
curtains,  not  in  the  ivory  tower 
but  in  the  new  home  she  and 
her  husband,  Jason  ,a  commer¬ 
cial  real  estate  salesman,  have 
just  purchased.  Deciding  what 
will  go  where  on  the  editorial 
page  is  Cleveland  Press  edi¬ 
torial  writer  Marjorie  Schuster. 
In  addition  to  writing  editorials, 
she  also  makes  up  the  page. 
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Six  Missouri 
honor  awards 
Presented 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Six  Missouri  Honor  Awards 
for  Distinguished  Service  in 
Journalism  were  presented  by 
the  university  this  week  as  a 
highlight  of  the  60th  annual 
Journalism  Week  program. 

Recipients  of  bronze  medals 
and  citations  were :  Otis 

Chandler,  publisher,  Lo8  An¬ 
geles  Times;  James  C.  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  publisher,  Windsor 
I  (Mo.)  Review;  William  Man- 
,1  Chester,  author;  Frank  McGee 
NBC  News  correspondent.  New 
York;  El  Murcurio,  Santiago, 
Chile  (accepted  by  Augustin  E. 
Edwards,  publisher) ;  and  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  (accepted  by 
)  Lee  Hills,  president,  Knight 
Newspapers,  Inc.). 

The  presentations  were  made 
by  Earl  F.  English  dean  of  the 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 
• 

Newsprint  sales  help 
'  Abitibi  earnings  gain 

Net  earnings  of  Abitibi  Paper 
*  Company  Ltd.  for  the  three 

i  months  to  March  31,  were  $3,- 
034,000,  compared  with  $2,454,- 
000  in  1968,  an  increase  of  more 
thar>  23%.  Earnings  per  com¬ 
mon  share  are  16f  in  1969  com¬ 
pared  with  14<  in  1968. 

Net  sales  for  the  quarter  were 
$69,925,000  compared  with  $57,- 
933,000  in  1968,  an  increase  of 
$11,992,000. 

Results  for  1969  reflect  im- 
prove<l  operations  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Canadian  newsprint  mills 
and  the  inclusion  for  the  full 
period  of  operations  of  Cox 
Newsprint  Inc.  in  Georgia. 

I  The  company  president, 
Thomas  J.  Bell,  reported  1968 
newsprint  sales  totalled  $133 
I  million  and  said  the  1969  out- 
I  look  is  $150  million,  a  13  per¬ 
cent  increase.  Production  at 
,  Canadian  mills  is  expected  to 
rise  from  80  percent  of  capacity 
I  to  86  percent. 

Bell  noted  that  two-year 
agreements  were  reached  with 
mill  unions,  after  strikes  at 
four  plants,  and  the  Abitibi 
contracts  set  the  pattern  for  the 
I  industry  in  Eastern  Canada. 

• 

Will  Ktrike  ends 

The  Bowater  pulp  and  paper 
mill  at  Comer  Brook,  New- 

ifoundland,  was  returning  to 
normal  operation  this  week 
after  being  shut  down  since 
March  30  by  a  strike  of  1,300 
workers. 


Neotlesha  newspaper 
sold  to  Oregon  men 

Neodesha,  Kan. 
The  Neodesha  Daily  Sun  has 
been  purchased  by  two  Oregon 
newspapermen,  Donald  K.  Reed 
and  Edward  Piel. 

The  afternoon  paper  has 
been  owned  by  Paul  A.  Guess, 
Avho  has  operated  it  for  63 
years.  He  is  retiring  from  the 
newspaper  profession. 

Reed,  a  native  of  Iowa,  form¬ 
erly  published  the  North  Bend 
(Ore.)  Weekly  News,  and  Piel, 
a  native  of  Oregon,  was  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Myrtle  Point 
(Ore.)  Weekly  Herald.  He  has 
worked  on  papers  in  Southern 
California  and  with  the  Cor¬ 
vallis  (Ore.)  Gazette-Times,  a 
daily. 

The  sale  was  handled  by 
Krehbiel  -  Bolitho  Newspaper 
Service,  Norton  and  Emporia, 
Kan. 

• 

Journalism  awards 
for  Nixon,  White 

Muncie,  Ind. 
Ball  State  University  recently 
presented  journalism  awards  to 
Joe  H.  Nixon,  publisher  of  the 
Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain  Deader, 
and  Theodore  E.  White,  author 
and  newspaperman,  at  its  an¬ 
nual  journalism  honors  banquet. 

Nixon  received  the  Indiana 
Journalism  award  for  his  “vig¬ 
orous  campaign  to  sustain  the 
basic  freedom  of  speech.” 
White’s  citation  said  he  is  the 
“one  person  who  has  worked 
diligently  over  the  past  few 
years  to  depict  in  a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  incisive  manner  the 
drama  and  tensions  of  our 
Presidential  elections.” 

• 

Dr.  Mott’s  magazine 
history  is  completed 

Dr.  Frank  Luther  Mott,  the 
late  historian  of  journalism  and 
Dean  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism,  was 
honored  May  6  for  writing  his 
gigantic  “A  History  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Magazines.”  Mildred  Mott 
Wedel,  his  daughter,  of  Wa.sh- 
ington,  D.  C.,  presented  a  first 
copy  of  the  fifth  and  final  vol¬ 
ume  to  the  American  Society  of 
Magazine  Editors  at  a  ceremony 
in  the  Harvard  Club  of  New 
York. 

The  bock  and  its  four  prede¬ 
cessor  volumes  were  published 
by  the  Belknap  Press  of  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press.  Mrs. 
Wedel,  who  helped  Dr.  Mott 
index  the  first  volume  published 
in  1930  and  assisted  in  library 
research  on  others,  had  super¬ 
vised  the  preparation  of  the 
final  volume  since  her  father’s 
death  October  23,  1964. 


Booklet  wraps 
up  market  fully 

The  advertising  presentations 
classification  First  Prize  winner 
in  the  E&P  Promotion  Awards 
competition  was  a  .36-page  book 
designed  for  selling  the  Louis¬ 
ville  market  to  national  adver¬ 
tisers,  according  to  Donald  B. 
Towles,  public  service  and  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  The  Louisville 
Times. 

Bigger  and  belter  market 

Foremost,  “the  Louisville  Su¬ 
per  Market”  is  presented  as  a 
big  26-county  market  with  54%  , 
more  people  than  Metro  Louis-  j 
ville.  Page  by  page,  it  stresses ' 
the  fact  that  Louisville  is  a  big¬ 
ger  .  .  .  and  better  market. 

Thus,  the  first  six  pages  and 
the  final  six  pages  will  be  the 
most-used  to  present  the  story 
of  the  Louisville  Super  Market, , 
Market  Rankings,  and  the  cost- 
efficiency  story  of  the  Louisville 
newspapers. 

In  special  situations,  how¬ 
ever,  the  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive  may  be  asked  specific  ques¬ 
tions  about  Louisville.  An<f 
these  questions,  by  their  nature, 
relate  primarily  to  the  Metro 
area.  'The  story  on  industry, 
transportation,  retailing,  the , 
arts,  historic  attractions,  is  all  j 
in  a  single  presentation.  i 

Comparing  markets 

When  a  representative  is 
called  upon  to  compare  the ' 
Louisville  market  with  other ' 
markets  ...  to  compare  costs 
...  to  talk  about  the  newspa- . 
pers’  personality,  this  is  here, 
too. 

With  this  book,  the  newspa¬ 
per  representative  can  give  a 
complete  presentation  on  the 
Louisville  market  and  The 
Courier-Journal  and  The  Louis- 1 
ville  Times,  or  make  a  brief 
presentation  to  meet  a  specific 
need.  Then  he  can  hand  over ; 
the  complete  book  to  his  pros¬ 
pect  for  further  study  and  fu¬ 
ture  references.  , 

• 

BOAC  launches 
big  print  campaign 

British  Overseas  Airways  has 
launched  a  major  print  and 
broadcast  “image”  drive  in  the 
U.S.,  with  the  theme  “Somebody 
Up  There  Cares.”  The  first  10 
month  phase  of  the  campaign 
will  have  heavy  newspaper  ex¬ 
posure  in  BOAC’s  gateway 
cities. 

According  to  a  company 
spokesman,  approximately  40 
per  cent  of  the  $500,000  budget 
will  be  spent  in  newspapers. 
Television  will  not  be  used. 
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Promotion 

(Continued  from  pane  11) 


“This  is  not  to  say  that  such 
a  job  can  be  acconi|)Iishe(l 
easily.  It  will  imply  integrating 
the  newspaper’s  staff  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  newer  communities. 
It  will  imply  treating  their 
events  as  newsworthy  to  a 
greater  extent  than  is  the  case 
today.  It  will  imply  incorporat¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  viewpoints,  at 
least  some  of  which  express 
those  of  the  black  and  other 
disadvantaged  communities.  It 
will  imply  a  return  to  the  old 
cnisading  joumali.sm  that  ac¬ 
tively  sought  out  community  ills 
and  exposed  injustices,  revealed 
malfea.sance  of  duty  on  the  i)art 
of  governmental  officials,  and 
hel|)ed  weed  out  the  pei*ennial 
outgrowth  of  corruption  and 
graft,  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 

“There  is  one  other  change  in 
metropolitan  areas  that  seems 
alwut  to  move  into  high  gear. 
Looking  at  the  current  popula¬ 
tion  reports  again,  we  find  that 
18' i  of  all  Negro  families  in 
metropolitan  ai-eas  were  earn¬ 
ing  over  .$10, (too  per  year  in 
1067.  This  was  almost  three 
times  the  proportion  in  1050. 
Yet  only  21'!  of  the.se  high  in¬ 
come  families  were  living  in 
suburban  areas  as  compared 
with  of  the  whites  in  those 
income  brackets. 

“A  large  movement  of  Ne¬ 
groes  to  the  suburbs  appears  to 
l»e  a  logical  result  of  the  increas¬ 
ing  affluence  of  many  blacks. 

“As  marketing  profe.ssionals, 
we  should  al.so  Include  in  our 
program  a  coordinated  effort  to 
anticipate  the  forthcoming  surge 
in  demand  for  household  dur¬ 
ables.  The  rising  income  of  the 
black  community,  their  need  for 
l>etter  housing,  and  above  all, 
the  expecte<l  continuation  of  the 
marriage  boom  constitute  and 
in.sure  a  strong  demand  for 
furniture,  home  furnishings, 
household  appliances.  These  con- 
•sumers  will  need  retail  adver¬ 
tisements  to  help  them  select  the 
products  of  their  choice. 

“American  newsnapers  have 
had  a  record  of  solid  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  decade  of  the  sixties, 
a  decade  of  far-reaching 
changes.  Even  greater  chal¬ 
lenges  are  before  you  today. 
Since  newspapers  are  a  voice  of 
the  community,  you  have  a  re- 
sponsibilitv  to  speak  out  for  the 
well  being  of  the  community 
particularly  in  the  present 
period  of  social  turmoil  that 
shows  ominous  signs  of  getting 
out  of  hand.  You  cannot  stand 
idly  by  while  our  cherished 
democratic  system  is  being  vili¬ 
fied  and  undermined  by  self- 
seeking,  reckless  elements  who 


resort  to  violence.  You  must  ex¬ 
ercise  restraint  in  giving  pub¬ 
licity  to  destructive  fanatics 
some  of  whom  commit  violence 
just  to  capture  the  headlines. 

“There  is  some  evidence  that 
newspapers  are  not  being  read 
by  Young  Americans,  l)ecause 
our  youth  grew  up  in  an  en¬ 
vironment  where  television  has 
l)een  embraced  as  the  primary 
medium.  Newspapers  must 
reach  out  to  youth,  and  com¬ 
municate  with  them. 

“An  effort  aimed  at  cultivat¬ 
ing  young  Americans  as  read¬ 
ers  will  have  to  l)e  a  concerted 
effort  by  the  entire  journalistic 
profession.” 

*  »  * 

Television  helpetl 
ehaii^e  newspapers 

Newspapers  have  changed 
moi-e  in  the  past  20  years  than 
in  the  previous  century,  Emmett 
Dedmon,  vice-president  and  ed¬ 
itorial  director  of  the  CIncano 
Sun-Timeif  and  Daily  Xewn,  told 
the  promotion  managers,  and 
added  that  this  was  due  to  the 
advent  of  television  as  the 
I)rime  entertainment  medium  in 
American  life.  It  was  television 
with  its  ease  of  access  to  enter¬ 
tainment  and  immediacy  to 
events  that  enabled  newspai)ers 
to  take  on  the  character  which 
they  have  today,  he  sai<l. 

“As  television  programming 
develoi)ed,  the  good  newspapers 
saw  an  opportunity  to  escape 
from  the  necessity  of  finding 
ways  to  entertain  or  divert  their 
readers;  they  could  devote  their 
energies  to  what  they  could  do 
l)est — presenting  the  news. 

“Stated  another  way,  the 
newspapers  became  true  me¬ 
diums  of  information  and  not 
something  in  a  halfway  station 
between  show  business  and  a 
police  blotter,”  Mr.  Dedmon 
said. 

“The  good  newspapers  made 
this  change  and  survived — 
stronger,  more  prosperous  an<l 
more  in  touch  with  their  audi¬ 
ence  on  a  meaningful  basis  than 
before.  The  papers  which  did 
not  adapt  to  changes  but 
gambled  on  gimmicks  or  con¬ 
tests  or  premiums  lost  out  in 
the  battle  to  be  diverting  and 
disappeared. 

“Generally  si)eaking,  the  bet¬ 
ter  newspapers  are  now  placing 
increasing  emphasis  in  two 
areas — first,  significant  news 
an<l  an  interpretation  of  its 
meaning;  and,  secondly,  matters 
of  printed  record  where  the 
printed  word  serves  best — such 
as  the  financial  and  sports 
pages,  where  studies  show  that 
readership  is  better  for  an  event 
personally  experienced  (or  vis¬ 
ually  observed  via  television) 
than  it  is  for  events  not  person¬ 
ally  identifiable. 


“We  know  that  in  this  modern 
era  no  single  medium — including 
newspapers  or  tv  or  radio — is 
the  single  source  of  information 
for  a  reader.  We  are  only  one 
of  a  number  of  agencies  in¬ 
volved  in  what  Chet  Huntley 
has  called  a  “gigantic  conversa¬ 
tion”  among  the  whole  spectrum 
of  communications.  The  citizen 
not  only  checks  one  medium 
against  the  other,  but  the  per¬ 
ception  of  the  various  media 
against  his  own  perceptions,  ex¬ 
periences  and  concepts  of  va¬ 
lidity  and  reality. 

“This  comi>etition  may  be  a 
problem  as  we  compete  for  the 
time  of  our  potential  readers. 
It  is  not  a  problem  if  we  see  it 
as  an  opportunity  to  define  our 
role  more  clearly  as  editors. 

“Many  editors  once  made  a 
major  di.stinction  between  re¬ 
porting  and  news  interpreta¬ 
tion;  yet  in  my  opinion  there 
can  l)e  no  meaningful  reporting 
in  newspapers  today  unless  in¬ 
terpretation  is  an  element  in 
the  reporter’s  account  of  the 
event. 

“Because  knowledge  is  de¬ 
veloping  at  such  a  rapid  rate, 
the  newspapers  are  faced  with 
the  problem  of  absorbing,  di¬ 
gesting  and  pre.senting  a  be¬ 
wildering  variety  of  kinds  of 
news.  To  do  this  they  are  in¬ 
vesting  increasing  sums  in 
training  and  keeping  specialists 
in  such  areas  as  life  sciences, 
medical  sciences,  foreign  policy, 
religon,  education  (l)oth  cur¬ 
riculum  and  administration), 
urban  affairs,  government  fi- 
narce  and  politics.  These  sub¬ 
jects  are  specialties  and  those 
who  are  hired  to  write  about 
them  have  specialized  informa¬ 
tion  and  training.  But  they  also 
hav’e  training  and  skill  as 
writers  so  that  complicated  is¬ 
sues  may  be  made  comprehensi¬ 
ble  to  those  who  do  not  have  a 
special  educational  background. 

Another  way  of  evaluating 
this  promotion  opportunity  is 
to  glance  ove.  our  shoulder  at 
the  magazine  field.  There  we  see 
that  the  magazines  of  special  in¬ 
terest  are  flourishing;  the  mag¬ 
azines  of  general  interest  are 
languishing  for  an  advertising 
market  despite  huge  circulation 
figures. 

“A  circulation  director  once 
told  me  he  saw  a  newspaper  as 
a  ‘department  store’  of  informa¬ 
tion  with  special  areas  of  in¬ 
terest  for  many  groups.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  a  valid  comparison 
and  one  we  would  be  wise  to 
exploit. 

“But  there  is  another  area  of 
specialized  promotion  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  should  also  mention 
because  it  is  also  unique  to  a 
newspaper.  I  am  talking,  of 
course,  about  personalities.  Here 
is  a  great  opportunity  for  pro¬ 


motion  which  makes  a  ;  ersom; 
friend  of  the  reader,  1  ts  hm 
identify  not  with  a  proi  uct  but 
with  a  person,  and  fontis  that 
personal  association  and  famil¬ 
iarity  that  provides  the  strong¬ 
est  possible  basis  for  the  habit 
buying  that  is  the  real  .strength 
of  newspaper  circulation. 


Youth  page  a  ‘playpen’ 

“Finally,  because  we  are  all 
hearing  about  that  ‘youti| 
reader’  who  is  everybody’s  mar 
ket  goal,  let’s  look  at  how 
go  about  interesting  him  or  he 
in  the  newspaper  and  junipinsj 
the  generation  gap. 

“The  only  answer  here  is  tell 
ing  it  ‘like  it  is’ — and  that  mean 
new  vocabulary,  recoLtnizineJ 
new  trends  and  fads,  and  treat 
ing  the  young  readers  as  adult! 
— not  putting  them  in  a  youtlj 
page  play  pen. 

“This  brings  me  to  my  fim 
point  about  the  relation  b 
tween  promotion  and  the  edite' 
rial  product.  One  must  leflec 
the  other. 

“At  our  newspapers,  the  ed 
itors  always  get  to  see  the  ))r(- 
motion  before  it  is  finishei;, 
They  see  it  for  one  reason  anl 
one  reason  only;  we  want  tj 
make  sure  the  promotion  is  tell¬ 
ing  the  prospective  buyer  tha 
same  thing  the  editorial  depart' 
ment  will  be  telling  him  afteijj 
he  buys  the  newspaper.  Promo] 
tion  is  alwayn  represented  a| 
oru  editorial  conferences. 

“It  is  this  kind  of  continuing 
working  relationship  which 
commend  to  you  as  most  effec¬ 
tive  because  it  generates  a  sen 
of  participation  and  enthiisiasr| 
on  both  sides  which  cannot  !• 
matched  in  any  other  way.” 


American  Motors 
appoints  Herman 
ad  manager 

l)i:TRon 

The  American  Motors  Corpo¬ 
ration  has  announced  the  ai- 
pointment  of  David  M.  Herniat 
as  manager  of  dealer  a<lverti! 
ing  aids. 

Herman  comes  to  Americai 
Motors  from  Dayton  Corpora 
tion,  Minneapolis,  where  he  hat 
been  director  of  advertisinf 
Previously,  he  was  sales  ar« 
promotion  manager,  news  c- 
rector  and  account  executive  i’C 
WMKT  radio.  South  St.  Pau 
and  account  executive  fd 
WWTC  radio,  Minneapolis.  H 
also  worked  in  copy,  layout  an 
sales  for  the  Minneapolis  St* 
&  Tribune  while  attending  col 
lege. 
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Bu^h  receives 
Goldish  award 

Chicago 

Dr.  Chilton  R.  Bush,  one  of 
the  nu. ion’s  leading;  journalism 
educators  and  expert  in  com¬ 
munications  research,  was 
Mined  the  fifth  annual  recipient 
of  the  Sidney  S.  Goldish  award 
for  “a  significant,  continuing 
contribution  to  newspaper  re¬ 
search,”  a  commemorative 
award  instituted  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association  and  the  Minneap¬ 
olis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune. 
The  award  was  presented  May 
14  to  l>r.  Bush  before  400  INPA 
memlx'rs  and  guests  attending 
the  a.ssociation’s  39th  annual 
banquet. 

The  Goldish  award,  instituted 
by  INPA  to  encourage  signifi¬ 
cant  research  of  enduring  and 
continuous  value  to  newspapers 
in  marketing  and  public  opinion 
fields,  was  made  possible 
through  a  grant  to  the  associa¬ 
tion  by  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  in  memory  of 
Sidney  S.  Goldish,  who  for 
many  years  was  director  of  re¬ 


search  of  those  newspapers. 

Ur.  Bush  is  director  of  the 
news  research  center  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  is  a 
resident  of  Stanford,  Calif., 
where  he  served  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  as  executive  head  of  the 
department  of  communication 
and  journalism  from  1934  until 
1961.  He  now  is  Professor  Emer¬ 
itus  of  Communication  at  Stan¬ 
ford. 

He  has  been  designated  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  working  press  on 
newspapers  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
and  New  York  City.  Dr.  Bush 
received  his  bachelor’s,  master’s 
and  doctor’s  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Author  of  many  books  on 
journalism  and  allied  fields,  he 
served  as  editor  of  “News  Re¬ 
search  for  Better  Newspapers,” 
1966-1969.  Among  his  bwks  are 
“Newspaper  Reporting  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Affairs,”  “Editorial  Think¬ 
ing  and  Writing,”  “The  Art 
of  News  Communications,” 
“The  Newspaper  and  Its  Pub¬ 
lic”  and  “New.swriting  and  Re¬ 
porting  Public  Affairs,  1965.” 
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Sigma  Delta  Chi 

Gilliert  Savery,  Lincoln,  Ne¬ 
braska  newsman,  who  taught 
at  Nebraska  Wesleyan  Univer¬ 
sity  and  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  has  been  honored  by 
the  University’s  Chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional 
jounialism  society,  with  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  scholarship  in 
his  name,  to  lie  given  to  male 
students  majoring  in  journal¬ 
ism.  The  memliers  wished  to 
name  it  for  a  living  profes¬ 
sional  journalist,  “whose  work 
would  lie  an  everyday  example 
of  the  person  we  are  striving 
to  become.” 

Savery,  a  past  president  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  has  worked 
for  the  Lincoln  Journal  since 
1941  and  has  been  news  editor 
since  1945.  His  articles  have 
been  published  in  such  national 
magazines  as  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  The  Quill,  Chrvftian 
Century  and  Christianity  To- 
day. 

Savery  is  held  in  high  esteem 
by  his  peers  as  evidenced  in 
statements  by  Chapter  presi- 
<lent,  Roger  Boye,  w’ho  said,  in 
announcing  the  scholarship, 
“Savery  is  an  outstanding  pro¬ 
fessional  journalist,  whose  dedi¬ 
cated  service  to  the  profession 
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epitomizes  Sigma  Delta  Chi’s 
goals  of  talent,  truth  and  en¬ 
ergy.” 

Director  of  the  School  of 
Journalism,  Prof.  Neale  Copple 
said  of  Savery,  “He  lives  by  the 
highe.st  of  journalistic  ethics 
and  is  a  man  who  is  in  every 
sense  a  professional  journalist. 

Money  for  the  annual  award 
was  raised  through  chapter 
projects  and  contributions. 

• 

Delroil  Free  Press 
wins  contest 

This  year’s  first  prize  winner 
in  the  public  relations  com¬ 
munity  service  classifications 
(newspapers  over  1()(),()()()  cir¬ 
culation)  of  the  E&P  Promotion 
Awards  Competition  is  a  most 
unusual  one.  It  goes  to  a  paper 
for  the  efforts  it  brought  to  bear 
against  a  “267-day  public  rela¬ 
tions  problem.” 

The  newspajier  is  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  and  its  problem  was 
a  strike  that  kept  the  Free 
Press  and  the  Detroit  News  off 
the  streets  for  nearly  nine 
months — from  November,  1967, 
through  mid-August,  1968. 


Buys  back  paper 

Victor  Lamb,  who  sold  the 
Ruidoso  (N.M.)  News  last  De¬ 
cember  after  17  years  as  its 
publisher,  has  bought  back  the 
newspaper  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Barney  Barnett. 

for  May  17,  1969 


Reporters 
join  radicals 
at  Dartmouth 

Hanover,  N.H. 

When  a  group  of  anti-ROTC 
militants  seized  Parkhurst  Hall 
on  the  beautiful  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege  campus  to  press  demands 
for  the  immediate  and  total  abo¬ 
lition  of  ROTC,  newsmen  from 
all  over  New  England  rushed 
to  Hanover,  N.H. 

At  various  times,  nearly  all 
asked  the  young  radicals  for 
permission  to  enter  the  build¬ 
ing.  At  various  times  five  were 
allowed  in.  Four  were  connected 
with  tv  stations,  and  were  ex¬ 
pressly  forbidden  to  use  cam¬ 
eras  or  tape  recorders  inside 
the  hall.  Only  one  newspaper 
reporter,  Jeff  McLaughlin,  of 
the  Lebanon  (N.H.)  Valley 
News,  was  permitted  to  enter, 
and  he  was  the  only  newsman 
permitted  to  stay  for  the  entii’e 
twelve  hours  of  the  protest, 
which  culminated  with  New 
Hampshire  State  Police  break¬ 
ing  open  a  padlocked  door  and 
arresting  56  young  people  on 
criminal  contempt  charges. 

It  took  McLaughlin  an  hour 
to  “talk”  his  way  into  Park¬ 
hurst  Hall.  The  college  switch¬ 
board  had  unplugged  the  tele¬ 
phone  lines,  so  communication 
was  limited  to  scrawled  notes 
held  in  fiont  of  narrow  panel 
windows  on  either  side  of  the 
bairicaded  front  door. 

‘I  want  to  gel  in* 

The  note  that  finally  won  en¬ 
trance  for  the  reporter  was  di¬ 
rected  to  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  radicals  in  the  group. 
It  read,  “I  want  to  get  in.  So, 
1.  I  will  .submit  to  physical 
search  re  not  having  any  pa¬ 
pers.”  (Some  anti-ROTC  group 
memliers  feared  he  wanted  to 
get  in  to  serve  an  injunction 
of  arrest  warrents.) 

2.  I  am  willing  to  lie  locked 
in  with  you  until  after  bust  if 
cops  come.  3.  Do  you  want  only 
reports  of  cop  action  to  come 


from  State  Police  or  college 
news?” 

The  radicals  were  extremely 
wary  of  newsmen  after  two  pre¬ 
vious,  legal  sit-ins  had  been,  in 
their  words,  “grossly  distorted,” 
by  most  tv  and  new’spaper  re¬ 
porters.  But  McLaughlin  and 
fellow  Valley  News  staffer  Mike 
O’Donnell  had  written  “the  only 
accurate  stories”  and  had  es¬ 
tablished  a  degree  of  trust. 

HaultMl  through  window 

So  after  a  vote  was  taken 
by  the  radicals,  McLaughlin  was 
hauled  through  a  window  into 
the  seized  hall,  and  he  re¬ 
mained.  until  after  the  last 
youngster  had  been  dragged 
out  by  police.  His  account  of 
what  it  was  like  inside,  written 
between  6  and  7  a.m.  after  the 
4  a.m.  arrest,  was  circulated  by 
UPI. 

• 

Beebe  to  help 
Rocky  mission 

Miami 

George  Beebe,  senior  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Miami  Herald 
and  advi.sor  on  communications 
to  the  Rockefeller  mission  to 
Latin  America,  has  long  held 
the  lielief  that  freedom  of  the 
press  is  one  of  the  best  means 
for  maintaining  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  Central  and  South 
American  countries. 

Beebe  helped  launch  Opera¬ 
tion  Amigo  to  bring  Latin  visi¬ 
tors  here  and  show  teenagers 
how  demorcacy  works  in  the 
Lfnited  States. 

IPA  direcUir 

He  is  a  director  of  the  Inter- 
American  Press  As.sociation  and 
hi^s  recently  made  trips  to 
Paraguay  and  Haiti  to  inter¬ 
view  Presidents  Alfi'edo  Stroess- 
ner  and  Francisco  Duvalier 
about  the  suppression  of  press 
freedoms  in  their  countries, 

Beebe  has  Served  as  a  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  As.sociated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association 
and  the  American  As.sociation 
of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors. 
He  is  a  director  of  the  lAPA 
and  a  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Appraisers— Consultants 

PHIL  TURNER  ASSOCIATES 
430  E.  VerduKO.  Suite  1 
Beautiful  Downtown  Burbank 
Calif.  91501.  (213)  846-2021 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Appraisers— (Consultants 

APPRAISALS  FOR  E.STATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  anil  inauranee  pur- 
Sensible  fiea.  Brochure.  M,  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton.  Kani.  67654. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Butinesi  Opportunities 


START  OFFSHTT  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent'Iease  buis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
26  W.  46  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.— 10036. 


PRINTING-PUBLISHING 
Traile  journal,  book  publishing,  and 
printing  business  in  Rocky  Mountain 
city.  Letterpress,  offset  equipment. 
Gross  Sl-Million.  Poor  health.  Write 
fully  to: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  CO. 

543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton.  III. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  pai>ers — Nation-wide  service 
306  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91712 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  i>ersonal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AC  813)  733-1100  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33616.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

‘'SITUATIONS  WANTID" 
IParaUa  with  order  I 

4-wteks  .  $1.00  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks . Sl-10  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-wcek  $1.30  per  line. 

Csunt  Are  srerape  words  per  line 
3  lines  minisMin) 

(No  sbbmiations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Hesitant  about  answerini 
a  blind  ‘help  wanted'  ad? 
Respondents  desirinp  to  avoid  load- 
ini  a  resume  to  specific  newspapers 
or  arianixations  can  still  da  eo  by 
placlno  same  in  an  envelope  ad¬ 
dressed  to  “Classified  Department'' 
alar^  with  a  note  listini  the  com¬ 
panies  you  do  not  wish  your  appli¬ 
cation  to  reach.  We  will  screen  the 
matter  for  you. 


"AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
4-weexs  $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 

S'werks  $1.M  per  line,  per  issue 

2-wreks  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

l-weet  $1.10  per  line. 

DISPLAY - CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decarationt,  chanies  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  aiate  lino — $44.10 
per  column  inch  miniaHnn  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  Tlk4E 
ToMdny.  4:30  Pkd 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  uch  day 
as  they  art  recened,  arc  valid  for  1-ycar. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

•so  Third  Avo..  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Pisan  2-70S0 
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Newspaper  Brokers 


MEL  HODELL 

191  N.  Euclid  Ave.,  Hazen  Co. 
Upland,  Calif.  91786  714-982-1696 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyere" 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O,  Box  7267 
Montgomery.  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

NATIONWIDE 
Newspaper  Broker  Service 

20  years'  experience.  Joseph  A.  Snyder, 
2234  El.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
92806.  (714)  633-1361  day  or  night. 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth,  Kal¬ 
amazoo.  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
"America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 

NEX30TIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
Iiaiier  properties  —  sale  or  purchase, 
liixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  36902.  Ph:  (AC  206)  646-3367. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

AVAILABLE 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast 
and  Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
643  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton,  III. 

WEEKLY  AND  JOB  SHOP  in  Oregon. 
Up  to  $20,000  operating  net  to  owner 
can  be  had  for  $68,500.  Harris  Ells¬ 
worth,  Bkr.,  Box  609,  Roseburg,  Oreg. 
—97470. 

SUCCESSFUL  WEEKLIEIS 

Georgia  .  $  70,000 

Missouri  . $36,000  and  $  85,000 

Canada  .  $  325,000 

California  .  $1,000,000 

New  York  .  $  100,000 

Central  Midwest  Daily  ....  $  276.000 

Kansas  .  $  62,600 

Maine  .  $  146,000 

Utah  .  $  67.600 

Stale  <.ash  first  letter:  29% 
cash  down  buys  any  of  these 
Others — tell  us  what,  where,  size 
MARION  K.  KKEHBIEL 
Box  88  Norton,  Kans. — 67664 

AREIA  WEEKLY— Controlled  circula¬ 
tion  and  subscription  with  potential 
100,000  readers.  North  central  Conn. 
Small  investment.  Box  769,  Editor  tk 
Publisher. 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER— 5,000  circula¬ 
tion  and  growing,  in  West  Indies  re¬ 
sort  island.  Gross^  more  than  $300.- 
000  in  1968,  and  printed  in  own,  up- 
to-date  plant.  May  be  interested  in 
disiKwing  of  all  or  part  interest.  Only 
principals  with  resources  to  make  cash 
payment  need  inquire.  Write  to  Bk)x 
815,  IDditor  &  Publisher. 

SERVKTE  TO  3  NORTHWEST  county- 
seats,  two  plants — one  with  3-unit 
E'airchild  offset.  Gross  near  $300,000. 
Price:  $32.'>,000.  Harris  Ellsworth,  Bkr., 
Box  609,  Roseburg,  Oreg. — 97470. 

STRONG  CONNECTICUT  WEEKLY: 
good  equipment;  excellent  future ;  one- 
third  down,  4  to  6-year-saie.  Price  $50,- 
000.  Contact  H.  W.  Palmer,  844  Sum¬ 
ner  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — 13210, 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER,  only  publica¬ 
tion  in  state's  third  largest  and  fast¬ 
est  growing  city ;  commercial  printing 
included.  Owners  will  sell  outright,  in 
part  or  consider  merger.  Experienced 
management  can  quickly  develop  into 
one  of  the  l>est  money-makers  on  the 
Elast  Coast.  Interested  parties  please 
Write  Box  833,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

OHIO  WEEKLY  exclusive  in  growing 
town,  grossing  $28,000.  Priced  $30,000 
inciwles  )>uilding,  $6,000  down.  Kreh-  ! 
biel-Bolitho,  Box  133,  EmiK>ria,  Ks. 
66801. 

COLORADO  WEEKLY,  building,  apart¬ 
ment,  all  $24M.  Gross  $22M.  DEIAN 
SELLERS.  Newsiiaper  Bkr.,  1416  E. 
University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az.  85201. 
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Newspapers  For  Sale 


PAID  CIRCULATION  WEEKLY  in 
wealthy  suburban  Connecticut  town. 
Elxcellent  terms  to  energetic  individual 
capable  of  continuing  and  expanding 
the  operation  in  order  to  cash  in  on  an 
excellent  opportunity.  Box  844,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

INDIANA  WEEKLY,  exclusive.  Town 
on  Interstate,  growing.  Priced  $33,000, 
about  gross.  $7,600  down.  Krehbiel- 
Bolitho,  Box  133,  EImporia,  Ks.  66801. 


LOUISIANA  METRO  .SUBURBAN 
OFFSET  WEEKLY 
Eixcellent  retail  area.  Circulation:  2,- 
1  )0.  Gross :  $30,000.  Controlled  dis¬ 
tribution  could  get  big  advertising 
gains.  Ideal  for  sales-oriented  couple. 
No  real  estate.  Price;  $30,000;  $6,600 
down.  Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  216 
Curtis  St.,  Jennings,  ta, — 70546.  Ph. 
(318)  824-0475  . 

MICHIGAN  (30UNTY-SEAT  exclusive 
in  4,600  population  town,  gross  only 
$17,600.  $6,000  down  on  $20,000  price 
includes  ))uilding,  Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Box 
133,  Elmix>ria.  Ks.  66801. 


Newspapers  Wanted 

WANTED:  HEJRLESS  PUBLISHER, 
small  Midwest  daily,  phasing  out,  de¬ 
siring  tradition  i)erpetuated.  All-round 
newspaperman,  early  40's,  seeks  pur- 
cliase  (cash  or  long-term  stock  buy); 
offers  responsible,  community-minded 
management.  Avoid  embarrassment; 
answer  through  broker,  friend.  Box 
878,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  WANTED  in  suburban  East¬ 
ern  Massachusetts;  about  $60,000  gross. 
Must  be  profitable.  Box  809,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PROFE3SSIONAL  NEWSPAPERMAN, 
qualified,  seeks  resident  publisher  post, 
investment  oi>portunities.  Midwest 
daily.  Elxi)erienced  news,  advertising, 
management.  Keep  confidential — an¬ 
swer  through  intermediary.  Box  882. 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Publications  For  Sale 

EDIT  AND  PUBLISH  your  own  es¬ 
tablished  magazine  in  fastest-growing 
area  in  Calif.  High  net  profit  and  h'gh 
percent  long-term  advertisers.  Ideal 
coastal  resort  location.  Write  Box  886, 
Editor  &  Putdisher. 


Publications  Wanted 

SUCCEISSFUL  International  knowledge 
publisher  desires  to  purchase  80*^-100% 
of  profitable  or  potentially  profitable 
publishing  companies  (books  or  period¬ 
icals).  Reply  in  confidence  to  Box  668, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  .SERVICES 

Advertising-Promotion  Ideas 

TURN  IDEAS  into  PROFIT! 

1,000  snles-tested,  mone.v-making  IDEAS 
selected  from  60  leading  business  pu)>- 
lications  for  YOUR  PROFITABLE 
USE.  Six  bi-monthly  issues  of 
BRIEFED.  Send  $10  check  or  we  will 
bill  you. 

BRIEFED 

400  Madison  Ave..  Dept.  X.  NYC  10017 
(Publications  Division:  Advertising 
Distributors  of  America,  Inc.  N.Y.) 


DISPLAY  ADVER'nSING 
SPACE  ANALYSIS  PACKAGE 
Contact: 

SYSTEMS  &  ELECTRONICS.  INC. 
223  Park  Ave.,  Rutherford.  N.J.  07070 


Features  Available 

MEN'S  FASHION  COLUMN  written 
by  a  man  who  knows.  Box  761,  Ekl- 
itor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Features  Available 


WANT  A  FRESH  SLANT  on  our 
schools  and  today's  student?  Former 
award-winning  New  York  State  educa¬ 
tion  editor — now  California  tr-.icher— 
supplies  weekly  column.  Some  humop 
ous,  some  serious — all  honest.  Sample 
columns  sent  on  request.  Box  843,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

"PUNGENT  PRAYER"— Weekly  eo|. 
umn,  a  melange  of  inspirational 
prayers:  salty,  sentimental,  classical, 
unconventional.  Phil  Pierce.  United 
Methodist  Church,  Carrollton,  III.-~ 
62016. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installatio.as 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

65-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6106 

PRESS  ERECTION  UNLIMITED 
Move-Install-Repair-Rebulld-Design,  All 
types  printing  presses — offset  and  letter- 
press;  we  specialize  in  Fiatbeds.  Tub¬ 
ular,  Unltube,  Universal.  Thatcher, 
Vanguard,  Community,  Suburban,  Up 
banite.  News  King,  Color  King  and 
others.  Write  to:  6217  Lamar,  Mission, 
Kans. — 66202;  or  call  (AC  913)  432- 
8276. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
Composing  Room 
ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 

136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 

JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excelient  trade-ins  for  rent-iease,  or 
for  sale;  easy  terms.  NAPSCO.  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  26  W.  46  St.,  N.Y.C. 

Complete  Photo-Composition 
Department 

(1)  PHOTON  713-10  with  2  drums, 

2  magazines.  Spare  Parts  kit,  7, 

8,  9,  10.  11.  12,  14.  18  and  24- 
pt.  lenses,  test  panel  and  tool 
kit— $39,200. 

(3)  FAIRCHILD  Universal  Perfor¬ 
ators,  stands,  winders.  Tool  and 
Parts  Kit — $3,100  each. 

(1)  FRIDEN  LCC-VF  Perforator, 
stand  and  two  universal  plug- 
hoards — $4,200. 

(1)  PAKO  G-24-1  Film  Processor 
and  Dryer,  Spare  Parts,  Cabi¬ 
net  and  Roll  Take-up  assembly 
—$10,000. 

(1)  OZALID  Machine,  2  spare 
lamps — $600. 

(1)  IBM  1130  Photocomp  Program, 
tested  and  functional —$2,600. 

(1)  HONEYWELL  200  Production 
Program,  tabular,  magnetic  tape 
input — $1,700. 

Telephone  (AC  313)  341-4122 

ATF  PHOTO-TYPEBETTING  units,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  with  many  fonts, 
complete  and  ready  to  operate.  Must 
sell;  need  the  room;  make  offer.  Photo 
Type-Graphics,  3100  Riverside  Dr.,  Loi 
Angeles,  Calif.— 90027.  (213)  664-1161. 

4  TTS  LINOTYPES,  Justape  Com¬ 
puter,  3  Perforators:  late  equipment — 
excellent  condition.  Perfect  daily,  week¬ 
ly  newspaper.  Asking  16%  above  auc¬ 
tion  value.  Good  terms  available.  Call 
616-487-8300,  or  Box  763,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MODEL  32  LINO,  61,000  series,  elec, 
pot,  feeder,  saw,  new  quadder,  4  molds, 
blower,  8  mags,  8-24  pt.  Metro.  Times 
Democrat,  E'lemingsburg,  Ky.  41041. 

LUDLOW  MATS:  Karnak  Light.  14  to 
48-point;  K  Intermediate  Italic,  36- 
point.  Reasonably  priced  I  News,  Box 
G,  Gettysburg,  S.D. — 67442. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPUES 


CompoBing  Room 


PHOTON  200A 


Fiim  machine  S  to  BO-pt,  with 
one  type  disk  and  style  card. 
Can  be  demonstrated.  $17,500. 
AVAILABLE  NOW! 


Universal  Printing  Equip.  Co. 

Lyndhiir^l.  N  J.  0T071 


GET  THE  LEAD  OUT!  Use  jm.Dur- 
slumin  Base  and  get  quality  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Jack  Moore,  R/1,  Medina,  Ohio. 

MODEL  26  LINOTYPE,  new  roof,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  2  magazine  mixer, 
42  em  gas  pot. 

Univeraal  Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc. 
Lyndhurst,  N.J.  07071 


Engraving  Equipment 


COLOR  SCANNER 
Vario  Klischograph  KlM  with  75,  120, 
1S7  and  162-line  screens — $19,000.  FOB. 
(516)  767-4500. 


Material  For  Sale 


INVENTORY  CLEARANCE  on  water¬ 
proof  projection  high  contrast  paper — 
6  X  7—8  X  10—11  X  14—11  X  17— 
coated  August  1968  Recognition  Sys¬ 
tems.  Inc.,  420  Westbury  Ave.,  Carle 
Place,  N.  Y.— 11514. 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
lltho  films.  Order  from  Nat'l.  Publish¬ 
er*'  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin.  Wise., 
and  26  W.  46  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10036 


70-LBS  OFFSET  PAPER,  odd  lot. 
White  Vellum  Husky,  17  rolls — all  32* 
width.  Bmt  offer  takes.  Call  (212) 
6C1-S383,  Publications  Department. 


MUeellaneoui  Machinery 


MUST  SACRIFICE  AT  ONCE! 

3  PAIR  FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITERS: 
model  2201  Friden  Flexowriter  Pro¬ 
grammatic  with  model  2213  Aux¬ 
iliary  Reader  and  Punch;  Seybold 
Paper  Cutter,  45-inch;  4-Station 
Phillipsburg  automatic  inserting 
and  mailing  machine,  and  two  Var- 
itypers,  models  T20F  with  Fonts  to 
match,  and  Photo  Typositor;  also 
Muitiliths,  models  2024.  with  Chain 
Delivery,  2550W,  2675W,  and  1250. 
Pitney-Bowes  Tickometer,  and  model 
3300  Inserting  Machine  with  Folder; 
Pitney-Bowes  postage  mailing  ma¬ 
chines,  models  4350  and  4250;  SCM 
Electro-Static  Photo  Copiers;  IBM 
Selectric  typewriters;  S|)eedaumat 
addressing  machine  with  Automatic 
Graphotype,  and  cabinets  with 
tray*. 

WILL  ACCEPT  BEST  OFFER 
Phone  collect:  (AC  313)  584-4300 
Michigan  Systems  Research  Co., 
(Former  U.S.  Post  Office  Bldg.) 
6661  Schaefer,  Dearborn,  Mich.  48126 


ELROD  Strip  Casting  machine,  electric 
pot.  No.  EI4708E.  Margach  feeder,  11 
molds — $2,350;  Model  8  Linotype,  No. 
22992,  three  magazine,  110-220 — $1,150; 
Hammond  Glider  Saw,  Model  G-3,  No. 
127,3 — $475;  Rouse  Vertical  Miterer,  No. 
EM292 — $95;  3-Linotype  chair* — ea. 
$20;  3-Linotype  cabinets,  one  drawer — 
ea.  $26;  Linotype  cabinet,  three 
drawers— $30;  Hammond  Page  Casting 
box — $160;  Tubular  plate  chipping 
block — $160;  Duplex  Tubular  Plate 
Finishing  machine.  No.  591 — $360; 
Duplex  Tubular  vacuum  casting  box, 
water-cooled,  with  metal  pot — $1,200; 
Richards  'I3ibular  router.  Model  1,  No. 
463— $300;  16  page  chases — ea.  $36; 

mat  scorcher — $76;  mat  humidfier — 
$20;  Goss  heavy-duty  mat  roller — $760; 
7,000-lbs.  combination  linotype  — 
20^  lb;  one  column  galleys — ea.  $1; 
larger  galleys — ea.  $2.50;  assortment 
of  linotype  mats,  8  pt.  644,  6V^  pt.  100, 
6  pt.  70,  10  pt.  112,  18  pt.  116,  24  pt- 
116.  Available  now  at  The  Eldor^o 
(Kane.  67042)  Timei. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPUES 


Perforator  Tape 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA,  All  colors. 
Top  Quality. 

Call  or  write 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3666 
26  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 


8  Units 

HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
New  in  1953 

Double  Folder,  Balloon  Former,  Two 
Color  Cylinders,  Six  Reverses,  Reels, 
Pasters,  Unitype  Drive — 52,600/hr. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y,  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


FOR  SALE:  4-UNIT  COLOR  KING 
complete  with  30  h.p.  drive  and  60  inch 
roll  stands.  Daily  Messenger,  Union 
City.  Tenn.— 38261. 


SCOTT  PRESSES  (1948) 

6  or  7  units;  21*^  inches;  Color  Cylin¬ 
ders;  Heavy  Duty  8/2  Folders;  C-H 
Conveyors;  Reels  &  Pasters;  Trackage 
&  Turntables. 

Located:  N.Y.  Post 
Available:  Mid  1969 
Priced:  Most  attractively. 

BEN  .SHULMAN  AS.SOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


6  UNIT  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
One  unit  Goss  Mark  I  (1966)  with 
color  cylinder  and  reverse,  five  units 
Duplex  (1938),  4  pages  wide,  double 
2/1  folder,  23  9/16"  cutoff,  60*  width 
rolls,  compression  lockup,  standard 
plates,  roll  stands  in  basement,  hand 
pasters,  30,000  |)er  hr.  2  AC  100  HP 
drive  motors  with  Cutler-Hammer  con¬ 
trols,  10  Capco  portable  fountains,  C/H 
conveyor,  7  ton  Kemp  Pot,  standard 
pony  autoplate.  Available  about  Aug. 
1,  1969.  Make  offer,  where  is  and  as  is. 
Contact  Ed  Putney  or  Jim  Erickson. 
Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette.  Phone 
(AC  414)  43.5-4411. 


8  UNIT  GOSS— 22%" 

Two  O]|or  Cylinders,  Two  Double 
Folders,  Substructure,  Reels  and  Ten¬ 
sions.  Complete  Stereo  including  Wood 
Pony  Autoplate.  Very  reasonably 
price<).  Will  divide. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


FOUR  UNIT  HOE  straight  pattern 
press  No.  2281,  32/64  pages,  paired  2 
to  1  folders,  balloon  formers,  23-A 
inch  cutoff,  steel  cylinders,  one  re¬ 
versible  unit,  portable  color  fountains. 
Wood  pneumatic  tensions,  now  run¬ 
ning  68  inch  rolls  40  inch  diameter  on 
reels,  substructure.  Cutler  Hammer  AC 
drive,  for  sale  CHEAP,  or  broken  up 
late  this  month.  Complete  STEREO 
equipment — 2  vacuum  Pony  Autoplates, 
electric  pot.  3  vacuum  formers,  Hoe 
Monarch  and  Goss  mat  rollers,  Stahi 
curved  router.  2  Premier  rotary  shav¬ 
ers,  2  Hoe  flat  routers,  jig  saw  and 
drill  press,  flat  saws,  plate  conveyor- 
elevator. 

W.  B.  Pape 

REPUBLICAN  AND  AMERICAN 
PO  Box  2090,  Waterbury,  Conn.  06720 
Telephone  (203)  754-0141 


16-PAGB  GOSS  UNITUBE  #741  and 
stereo  equipment.  Price  April  30 — 
$37,000.  Reducing  price  $600  every  day 
until  sold.  Available  immediately. 
Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain  Dealer. 

HOE  COLORMATIC  (1968) 

Four  units — one  color  cyl. — tensionplate 
lockup — heavy  duty  3/2  folder — AC  unit 
type  drive — reels  and  fully  automatic 
paster* — rated  70,000  hour.  Available 
in  one  year  at  considerable  savings. 
Stereo  to  match 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

4-UNIT  WEB  OFFSET  Fairchild  Ctolor 
King  16-page  press  complete.  Reason¬ 
ably  pric^.  Contact  T.  A.  O'Connor, 
Collier  Co.  Daily  News,  P.O.  Box 
1737,  Naples,  Fla.— 33940.  Ph:  (813) 
642-2107. 

LTG  HARRIS  OFFSET  17>^  X  22V4 
press.  Standard  ^uipment.  Dry  spray. 
Excellent  condition.  Flynn  Publica¬ 
tions.  Rochester,  Minn. — 66901.  (607) 
282-6387. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


Stereotype  Equipment 


WOOD  DUAL  PLATE  ROUTER 
23-A" — Dual  Spindles — AC  Motors 

Self-contained  Air  Supply 
BEN  SHULMAN  AS.SOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


M.A.N.  PLATE  CASTER 

COMPLETE  WITH  MILLER 
Near  New — Casts  Excellent  Plate 

Save  Almost  1/2  @  $57,500 

ConUct  R.  H.  Terry  (213)  626-2346 
LOS  ANGELES  (Calif.)  TIMES 

STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 
New  Style 

TEFLON  SCREENS— 22%"— AC 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

PREMIER  STA-HI  Rotary  Shaver, 
extra  head  and  exhauster,  7.6  h.p., 
560  V.— $1800.  HAMMOND  Router 

Planer,  model  RPM12,  series  1181 — 
$350.  Sherbrooke  Record,  Sherbrooke, 
Quebec,  Canada.  819-669-3636. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


Wanted  To  Buy 


42M  LINOTYPES  OR  INTERTYPES 
UNIVERSAL  PTG.  EQUIPMENT 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. — 07071 


MODEL  32  LINOTYPE,  elec.  Pot, 
(luadder  and  saw,  feeder.  D.H.  (jlymer. 
Box  71,  El  Dorado,  Kans. — 67042. 


STRIPPING  SAW  for  use  with  hot 
metal  pasteup  system.  Prefer  Ham¬ 
mond  Model  MTG-36  Manual  Thin  'Tyiw 
Ciider  Saw  or  comparable  equipment. 
Contact  W.F.  Sykes,  Santa  Barlutra 
News-Press,  Drawer  NN,  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  Calif. — 93102. 


USED  FAIRCHILD  NEWS  KING 
printing  unit  and  roll  stand  (one  com¬ 
plete  unit).  Call  (218)  751-3740  for 
Mr.  Williams. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  plate  finisher,  8- 
phase,  220-volts,  AC;  also  one  hand- 
operated  6-rol.  proof  press  in  good 
condition.  Shawano  Evening  Leader, 
Shawano,  Wise. — 64166. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


-Zip  Code- 


Classification. 


1  □  AMign  a  box  number  and  mall  my  replies  dally 

1  To  Run:  -  Weeks  -  Till  Forbidden 

M 

i  Mail  to: 

i  EDITOR  li  PUBLISHER  •  $50  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022 
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Csreer  Opportunities 


THE  lEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


AdminiKlratire  I 


NEW  ENGLAND  DAILY  (SOM  to  SOM 
eirc.  claw)  Mcking  a  Butinesa  Man-  I 
affer  or  No.  2  man.  Must  have  ex-  i 
parience  neKOtiatins  union  eontracta. 
Acoountins  backKTOund  preferred.  Sal-  ' 
ary  oi>en.  Complete  reeumS  and  refer- 
encea  confidential.  Reply  to  Box  677, 
Editor  A  Publiaher.  i 

industrial"  relations 

Multi-plant  irroup  of  newsitaiiers  has  ' 
oiieninK  for  exiierienced  labor  man  able  i 
to  handle  complete  netrotiations.  irriev-  i 
ances.  arbitration.  traininK.  etc.,  for  j 
individual  unite.  Must  he  able  to  ar-  | 
oept  responsibility.  workinR  with  first  . 
line  supervisors  throuirh  top  manatre-  I 
n.ent.  plated  experience  in  radio  and  : 
TV  would  he  helpful.  Area  9.  Apply: 
Industrial  Relations  Director,  Box  s66,  ' 

Ixlitor  &  Publish^.  __  _  ' 

A»nSTANT~tO  THE  PUBLLSHER 
CROVr  OF  DAILY  NFM  SFAFF.RS 
Are  you  younu,  briirht,  hardworkinit. 
ambitious?  Do  you  have  exi>erienre  an<l 
confidence  to  betrin  as  assistant  and  | 
irrow  into  top  management  of  excel-  | 
lent  (rrowinjr  irroup  of  i>a|>ers  in  Cart  ■ 
Area  5?  Need  ra4>arity  to  help  prtsluce  ' 
excellent  editorial  pixxluct.  imaKinative 
circulation  development  i>ro(fram.  ad- 
vertisinif  sales  and  prisluction  effi¬ 
ciency.  Duties  wil  include  some  i>erKon- 
nel  manaifement  and  help  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  acquisition.  G<ssl  salary  with 
assured  irrowinir  future.  Write  in  con-  . 
fidence.  Box  S6K,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 


ARTIST  WANTED 

Man  or  woman,  fully  experience<l  as 
composition  artist,  for  one  of  Florida’s 
largest  (tcowintf  offset  weeklies.  We 
need  a  i>ersf>n  with  initiative  and  com¬ 
plete  knowle<lKe  of  layouts,  copy,  e<iuip- 
ment,  etc.  Are  you  dependable,  cre¬ 
ative.  and  have  a  "take-charire"  desire 
to  fret  ahead?  Would  you  like  to  settle 
in  lie.-iutiful  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida 
with  a  nice  salary,  lonuses  and  in¬ 
surance?  If  so,  send  resume  to  S. 
Hirsch,  The  Broward  Times,  3.^20  W. 
Broward  Blvd.,  Fort  Lauderdale. 
Florida  33312. 

C.irrulation 

MOVING  UP?  —  Let  "Gains  Associ¬ 
ates.  Inc.”  help  you.  Confidential  in¬ 
terviews  with  people  who  are  lookinfr 
for  you.  Send  resume  to  Gains  As¬ 
sociates,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  218,  Yardley, 

Pa.  19067.  _ 

CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for 
fast-frrowine  <laily  in  62,500  |K>pulation 
city.  One  of  the  finest  and  most  Iteauti- 
ful  areas  for  livini;  and  raisintr  a  fam¬ 
ily —  we’ll  prove  it.  Excellent  climate — 
.vou’ll  love  it.  Attractive  salary  and 
fringes.  All  replies  will  lie  strictly  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  834,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Adrertising 
OPPOR’TUNITY 

knocks  rarely  and  briefly.  The  right 
man  takes  advantage  of  it  quickly  and 
positively.  A  well  managed  profitable 
100,000  circulation  midwestern  memlier  ; 
of  one  of  the  nation’s  largest  news¬ 
paper  groups  has  depleted  its  ranks  of 
assistant  advertising  managers  through 
promotions.  Tell  us  why  you  feel  you 
are  the  right  man  for  the  job  of 
assistant  manager  in  our  classified 
advertising  department.  Elmphasize  your 
classified  and/or  retail  experience  and 
performance.  Include  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Write  in  confidence  to: 

Upton  Bartlett,  Personnel  Manager 
ROCKFORD  NEW.SPAPERS,  INC.  , 
97  East  State  Street  I 

_ _ R^kfo^.  Hlinois  61105  ' 

ASSISTANT  CM  ’The  man  we  are  j 
seeking  has  a  good  Imckgrounfl  in  | 
classified  advertising  and  iKfSsesses  a  ^ 
strong  desire  for  ailvancement.  He 
must  he  willing  to  work  hani  and  put 
in  long  hours  if  necessary  to  get  the 
job  done.  He  will  he  working  a  progres¬ 
sive  area  with  an  abunilance  of  classi- 
fe<l  prospects.  If  you  think  you  have 
what  it  takes  and  you  desire  top  salary, 
bonus,  fringes  write  now  to  Box  86.5, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Illinois  12.500  daily  needs  a  man 
with  a  least  3  years’  exfierience  in 
classifieil  to  become  manager.  Excel¬ 
lent  opiKirtiinity  for  man  with  ambi¬ 
tion  to  develop  untai>i>e<l  market.  Sen<l 
resume  to  Box  877,  Elitor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ONE  CREA’nVE-TYPE  PERSON  who 
can  peddle,  do  layouts,  write  copy  and 
become  part  of  growing  offset  weekly 
in  N.J.  suburbs.  If  you’re  the  kind  of 
l>erson  who  tries  a  little  harder,  give  i 
me  a  call  at  201-226-7300.  I 

ADMAN  who  can  THINK  and  SELL,  I 
to  assist  publisher  and  busy  sales  man-  ' 
ager  on  20,000  plus  (ABC)  weekly  ' 
N.Y.C.  Emphasis  on  sales  and  promo-  ! 
tion  with  good  future  for  man  with 
an  eye  for  expansion.  Write  Box  804, 
Eklitor  A  Publisher,  or  ’phone  (212) 
839-2792. 

OPPORTUNITY  OFFERED  working 
ad  man,  who  will  also  be  publisher  of 
exclusive  weekly  (offset)  in  growing 
Northern  California  smog-free  town. 
Working  interest  excellent  salary. 
Confidential.  Write  Box  784,  Eklitor  A 
Publisher. 

OPENING  FOR  ASSISTANT  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  afternoon  offset  single 
market  paper.  Permanent.  References, 
please.  Call  John  Gibson,  Delta  Demo¬ 
crat-Times.  Greenville,  Miss. — 38701. 
(601)  Q)  5-1155. 

RETAIL  STORE  <X)PY 

LAYOUT  SPECIALIST 
If  you  have  lietter-than-average  copy  ■ 
and  layout  ability,  and  are  used  to 
meeting  deadlines,  apply  for  this  op- 
ijortunity.  No  original  art.  Copy  and 
layout  utilizing  mat  services  for  all 
kinds  of  store  ads.  Chain  store  ex¬ 
perience  excellent.  Permanent  position. 
Excellent  employe  l«nefit8.  Apply  in 
person  or  send  detailetl  resume  to: 
Personnel  Department.  McClatchy 
Newspapers,  21st  A  "Q’’  Sts.,  Sacra¬ 
mento.  Calif. — 95814. 

SALESMAN-ADVEICnSING 
Excellent  o|>portunity  for  an  accom- 
plishe<l,  dependable  (lirector-advertising 
salesman.  Steady,  year-round  situation: 
considerable  repeat  business:  accounts 
and  areas  protecte<l.  $1.5M  caliber. 
Good  working  conditions.  Zone  2.  Draw 
against  commissions.  Ph :  (AC  516) 
AT  9-1200  or  CTI  9-1213.  Roberts  Press, 
Patchogue,  N.  Y. — 11772. 

ETX)RIDA  CALLING! 
Expanding  newspa|>er  chain  in  South 
Florida  is  looking  for  a  top-notch 
hard-hitting  advertising  director.  Send 
complete  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  810,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Midwest  daily  newspaiwr  in  rapidly- 
growing  industrial  and  retail  market 
area,  with  circulation  of  21,000,  seeks 
manager  with  administrative  and  sales 
exi)erience  to  direct  display  and  classi¬ 
fied  departments.  We  will  offer  to  you 
a  challenge  and  provide  you  with  an 
excellent  salary  plus  commission, 
normal  fringe  )>enefits  and  retirement 
program.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
841,  Elitor  A  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman.  The  man  we  are 
looking  for  may  lie  with  a  small  daily 
or  weekly  and  is  ready  to  move  to  a 
mcslern,  progressive  Ohio  25M  daily. 
Many  lienefits  including  i>aid  vacation, 
incentives,  car  allowance,  anil  retire¬ 
ment.  Congenial  co-workers.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Send 
resume  to  W.E’.  Browning.  The  New-  ' 
ark  Advocate.  2.5  W.  Main  St..  Newark. 
Ohio~-43(l.>.>. 

OHIO’S  LARGEST  OFFSCT  DAILY 
(25,0001  has  an  opening  for  an  ex- 
perienceil,  young,  newspaiier  ad  sales¬ 
man  (25-35)  who  is  interesteil  in  ail- 
vancement  and  is  capable  of  moving  to  ' 
the  top  in  our  growing  organization. 
Excellent  salary,  commission,  lionus, 
fringes.  Write  or  call,  in  confidence.  P. 
.S.  Casali,  Advertising  Director,  San-  J 
dusky  Register,  Sandusky.  Ohio-- 44870. 

Ph:  (419)  625-6.500. 


Display  Advertising 


If  you’re  a 
TOP  AD  MAN 

DO  YOURSELF 
A  FAVOR! 

Pick  u()  the  ’phone  between  9 
a.m.  and  5  p.m.  and  call  (col¬ 
lect) 


Ask  for: 

John  E'ry  or  Tom  Reed 


We’ll  tell  you  why  you  should 
make  your  move  now. 


Next  month  you  could  he  a  lot 
happier  than  you  are  today. 


CREATIVE  AD  MAN 


GRADUATING  THIS  JUNE?  Looking 
for  the  right  place  to  start  your  m  ws- 
paiier  career?  Check  us  I  We’re  big 
enough  to  insist  on  high  quality  re¬ 
porting  and  writing — small  enough  to 
need  your  ability  from  the  start  and 
reward  your  initiative  with  choice  as¬ 
signments — and  room  at  the  top  if  you 
fall  in  love  with  our  community  as 
so  many  do.  35,000  a.m.  daily  in  the 
Elast.  Send  writing  samples  and 
resumd  to  Box  806,  Eklitor  A  I’ub- 
I  lisher, 

i  INVES’nGATIVE  REPORTER  for  top- 
1  rated  Washington  Post-Newsweek  Sta- 
I  tion,  Florida.  Contact  Bill  Grove, 

'  WJXT-TV,  Broadcast  House,  Jackson- 
j  ville,  F7a. — 32207.  An  Ekjual  Opportu- 
I  iiity  Eknployer  M/F. 

FIELD  EIDITOR  for  a  leading  poultry 
I  magazine  in  Region  4.  Several  years’ 


(  apable  of  producing  creative  advertis-  ^^rial  expellee  desirable.  Knowl- 
ing  layouU  for  newspajier,  direct  mail.  |  ^  poultry  business  desirable  lait 

magazine,  yeUow  jmges  ...  any  ami  ^aential.  Send  reeumd  to  Box  775, 

all  print  media.  Prefer  someone  ex-  ^  Publisher. 

Iierienced  in  furniture  a<Is  and/or  cai>-  i _ _ _ _  _ 

able  of  doing  art  work,  but  not  a  , 

necessity.  Fresh  ideas  and  knowledge  i  OPENINGS  for  general  new^nian  and 


of  print  re<iuirements  are  most  im- 


wire  editor  on  Wisconsin  daily  that 
wants  to  maintain  its  high  level  of 


IKirtant.  Prefer  24  to  30-year-old  with  I  maintain  its  high  level  of 

some  college.  Semi  resume,  salary  re-  i  '“al  newa  coverage  and  balancer  news 

quirements.  .and  samples  of  work  to  content.  Seek  ^perience  but  w'H  con- 

Box  874,  Elitor  A  Publisher.  All  re-  ‘ 


plies  confidential. 


enterprise.  Opportunities  for  deveIof>- 
ment.  Excellent  working:  conditions. 


AGGRES.SIVE  YOUNG  SALESMAN  c^pany-paid  i*"": 

neerled  to  help  aggressive  chain  of  p*'  i  .  wlVr  m  ffuffniun 

weeklies  keep  growing.  Your  own  im>  ! 


weeklies  keep  growing.  Vour  own  i|0-  ;  Tribune.  Wisconsin 

tential  is  unliniite<l  an^l  ^^ill  lie  <le*  ..  nAAt^A  ok  .  /71ri  j'l'i 

termine.1  l>y  your  contribution.  E.xcel-  ;  Wi8C.-54494.  Ph.:  (716)  4.3- 

l?nt  Halary  and  frln>re  benefits  in  one  ,  _  _ ^ 

of  the  Host  pleanant  areas  of  the  na-  ,,  i_  . 

tion  in  Zone  2.  Write  Box  E<litor  REAL  PRO,  experienced  all  beat^ 

&  Publisher  needed  to  beef  up  city  reporter  staff 

of  66,000  circ.  afternoon-Sunday  home- 
owned  daily  in  Northeast  Iowa  city  of 
•_!  76.000,  metro  area  135,000.  Excellent 

tsaitonm  frinRes.  Tell  all.  includintr  salary 

'  nee<ls,  first  letter.  Write  Gene  Thorne, 

ASSISTANT  WOMEN*S  EDITOR  for  ManagrinR  ^itor.  Courier,  Waterloo, 
prize-winning:  women^s  department.  '  Iowa — 50704. 

Zone  4.  Position  has  unusual  po-  .  . . . - _ _ — 

wita"ikIrMS''ttT!fnd“«m^^^^  PA.  EVENING  DAILY 

terMted.  please  write  immeiliately!  Top  <6500  circulation)  needs  an 
benefits-outstanding  company.  Salary  yo"."*  J!®"*?"  „n. 


Editorial 


open.  Box  625,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


assignment  reporter.  A  person  with  one 
or  two  years’  experience  will  find  this 


STAFF  WRITER  for  South  Dakota’s  «"  excellent 

largest  daily.  Excellent  opportunity.  J-  Phases  of  the  nwsroom. 

graduate  or  news  experience.  Write  “'“'‘y  P'"® 

Anson  Yeager,  Argus-Leader,  Sioux 


Falls.  S.  D.— 57102. 


tact  John  H.  Calior,  General  Manager, 
’The  Record-Argus,  236  Main  St., 
Greenville,  Pa.  16125.  Phone  1-421- 
588-5000. 


SPORTS  MAKEUP  CAREER  position  '/roe"vi‘ie,  ra.  x.iu.ie 

with  large  Metro  daily  in  Southwest’s  uaB-oOUD. 

finest  living  area.  We  seek  an  ex-  - 

|ierience<l  person,  strong  in  leadership  ig  THIS  YOU?  Reporter  with  two  or 
and  layout,  ,to  direct  a  large  siiorts  three  years  on  a  small  daily  .  .  .  you’ve 
desk  otieration.  This  position  in  Zone  mastered  the  routine  .  .  .  proven  you 
8  offers  top  fringe  benefits  and  salary  can  find  fresh,  interesting  stories  .  .  . 
commensurate  with  experience.  Send  written  a  series  or  two  worthy  of  a 
resume  to  Box  747,  Eklitor  A  Publisher,  pri^g  .  ,  .  ready  to  test  your  mettle  in 

_ _ _ _  '  a  more  demanding  situation.  We  may 

SPORTS  EiniTOR  to  put  out  pages  pffep  what  you  want— try  us  I  Area  2 
with  a  flair,  for  6-day  morning  daily  in  morning  daily.  Write  Box  807,  Editor 
Zone  2.  Superb  opportunity  for  mature  ^  Publisher, 

person  who  likes  everything  from  pro  _  _ 

ball  to  backyard  fishing.  For  confi-  ..... 

dential  consideration.  Box  745,  Editor  COLLEGEI — Leading  small  university, 
A  Publisher.  Area  6,  has  opening  in  general  news. 

- ::  _ —  —  Some  photography,  but  little  or  no 

WE  ARE  GOING  TO  EJMPLOY  TWO  i  darkroom  work  necessary.  No  sports, 
first-rate  reporters  who  have  the  ex-  1  pay— excellent  fringes  that  include 

perience  and  know-how  to  command  j  tuition  benefiU.  Box  835,  Eklitor  A 
pay  in  the  19,000-110,000  bracket.  If  ,  Publisher. 

you  are  such  a  person  and  would  like  _  _  ’  _ _ 

to  join  one  of  the  most  progressive  ; 

daily  newspapers  in  Indiana,  let  us  FEATURE  WRITER  with  experience  in 
know.  I^ree  or  four  years’  writing  ex-  |  travel  industry  preferrrf ;  some  hard 
lierience.  plus  a  desire  to  advance  both  news  and  photographic  background 
monetarily  and  job-wise,  may  qualify  '  helpful.  We  nee<l  a  ‘‘creative’’  somTOne 
you.  We  will  answer  all  inquiries  and  who  can  work  on  his  own  with  little 
give  you  a  full  outline  of  why  we  think  or  no  supervision.  Ideal  climate  for 
this  is  an  outstanding  opportunity.  No!  I  lioth  work  and  play.  Send  salary  rc- 
we  don’t  care  about  the  color  of  your  quirements  and  resumi.  Area  9.  Box 


skin,  your  religion  or  national  origin. 

All  we  care  about  is  getting  the  set¬ 
tees  of  two  good  men  who  can  write  PTr*qnTRir  npnuiiur' 

and  who  want  to  compete  for  the  top  PICTURE  OPTING 

job  In  a  going  organization.  Box  733,  |  We  are  looking  for  a  man  of  uncom- 
niitnr  A  Piibbsher  background— either  a  history  buff 

Editor  A  Publisner. _  ]  experience  in  news 

University  Editor  seeks  EDITORIAL  |  or  publishing.  He  will  he  given  picture 
ASSISTANT  for  publications  work  and  training  by  a  noted  New  York  firm 
beginning  university  press  operation,  that  serves  the  communications  in- 
Joumalism  experience  required.  Send  I  dustry.  Excellent  salary  and  fringes 
inquiries  with  resumi  to  Lamar  W.  I  depending  on  qualifications.  Bright. 
Bridges.  Memphis  State  University,  versatile  man  preferred.  Write  full 


832,  Eklitor  A  Publisher, 


Memphis,  Tennessee  38111. 


details  to  Box  812,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  17,  1969 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  W  ANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  W  ANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  W  ANTED 

Editorial 


(S^Oeiko 


We  lost  an  award-winning 
Business  Editor.  We  liked  him 
because  we  and  our  readers 
could  understand  his  stories. 
His  daily  column  appeared 
on  our  financial  pages;  it  was 
one  of  the  brightest  spots  in 
our  entire  paper. 

We've  looked  hard  for  a 
young  professional  to  replace 
him.  We  expect  to  keep  look¬ 
ing  for  some  time.  Maybe 
you  could  make  our  search  a 
shorter  one.  We  are  a  metro¬ 
politan  daily  P.M.  with  a  na¬ 
tional  reputation  for  excel¬ 
lence. 

Send  full  background  to: 

BOX  848. 
EDITOR  &  PUBLiSHER 


SPORTS  RE3’ORTBai  on  4-man  sports 
staff.  40-hour,  5-<lay  week;  good  pay 
and  fringes.  Southern  Great  Lakes  city.  | 
“'^rite  Box  838,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  3-5  years’  exi)erience,  or  , 
recent  graduate.  Modern  photo-compo¬ 
sition  offset  daily  in  Western  Ken¬ 
tucky  city  of  50,000.  June  1  opening. 
Box  825,  Piditor  &  Publisher.  I 


Gt^NERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTiai 
for  Southern  New  England  15,000  p.m.  ; 
daily.  Good  benefits.  Resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  828,  Editor  &  Publisher.  { 

WE’RE  LOOKING  FOR  A  ’’PRO”  j 
Sunday  paper,  with  big  circulation  in  ! 
a  most  wonderful  city — BOSTON —  I 
wants  capable,  experienced  writer —  I 
newspaperman  or  woman — for  Sunilay 
Roto  magazine  as  well  as  news-feature  ^ 
pages,  ^nd  resum4  in  confidence,  state 
salary  requirements,  availability  to 
Box  822,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher.  ' 


SMALL  (15,000)  Pacific  Northwest  off-  . 
set  daily,  with  BIG  ideas,  wants  Woi.i-  ^ 
en’s  Editor  who  will  be  the  outstand-  ; 
ing  member  of  our  staff.  We  don’t  i 
ignore  weddings  and  club  news,  but  | 
we  place  emphasis  on  all  the  things  | 
women  do  in  today’s  busy  world,  and  j 
we  try  to  look  ahead  to  keep  our 
female  (and  male)  readers  ahead  of  | 
everyone  around  us.  If  you  are  in¬ 
novative  and  a  good  writer  and  you  ; 
want  to  work  with  an  aggressive,  j 
youthful  news  staff  that  is  on  the  move, 
write  to  Box  830,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEEDED  IMMEDIA’TELYI  Reporter- 
Fhotographer  for  spot  on  small  daily. 
Must  have  some  news  experience.  Will 
teach  photography  to  right  person. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements. 
Chart  Area  6.  Box  820,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

A  leading  metropolitan  morning  news¬ 
paper  in  New  England  needs  an  ex- 
|)crienoed  copy  editor.  We  value  quality 
highly  in  our  paper  and  in  the  peoiile 
we  hire.  Wo  are  offering  a  good  op- 
l«>rtunity  to  a  good  copy  editor.  Write 
B.ix  81L  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  WRITER 
for  Capital  City  afternoon  daily.  . 
Variety  aplenty,  including  desk  work 
and  some  sports  if  wanted.  Friendly, 
capable  co-workers.  In  region  where 
outdoor  sports  (hunting,  fishing,  boat¬ 
ing)  abounds.  Write  John  U.  Hjelle, 
Eilitor,  Bismarck  Tribune,  Bismarck, 
N.  D.— 58501. 

COPY  READER  for  170,000  dominant 
North  Florida  daily  located  in  the  bold 
new  city  of  the  South.  Growth  situ-  1 
ation  with  company  that  draws  its  news 
executives  from  the  ranks;  modern, 
year-old  plant;  the  fringes  you'd  ex- 
liect.  Write:  Personnel  Director, 

Florida  Times-Union/Journal.  Box 
1949,  Jacksonville,  Fla. — 32201. 

SPORTS  EDlTOR-general  reporter,  on 
Bozeman  (Mont.)  Daily  Chronicle. 
Plenty  of  mountains,  outdoor  activities. 
No  air  pollution.  40-hour  week.  Write 
Managing  Eklitor. 

WESTERN  OHIO  6-DAY  10-M  evening 
has  oiiening  for  sports  writer  to  take 
charge  coverage.  Special  emphasis  on  ; 
high  school  sports.  Fine  community  to 
live  and  work.  Growing  national  group 
with  advancement  opportunities.  Will 
consider  recent  graduate.  Current  sixirts 
writer  called  to  military.  Write  to  Box 
824,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

THE  NEW  BRUNSWICK  HOME  NEWS 
needs  reixirters  to  enlarge  its  already 
strong  staff.  Experienced  requireil. 
Write  H.  Rodney  Luery,  P.O.  Box 
551.  New  Brunswick,  N.J.-  U8903  or 
’phone  (201)  545-4000. 

EDITOR  for  fast-growing  suburban 
weekly:  full  charge;  great  opimrunity 
to  run  your  own  show.  Write  Box  815,  ; 
Amityville,  N.Y. — 11701. 


IN  A  RUT?  WANT  A  CHALLENGE? 
Key  wri'ing  spot  on  a  to|>  Southeastern 
Penna.  afternoon  daily  of  .50,000  plus. 
We  only  want  an  experienceil  "news¬ 
man”  who  can  gather  the  facts  and 
write  in-<lepth.  Elxcellent  community  to 
live  and  raise  a  family — all  recreation 
facilitity  available.  Outstanding  op- 
l>ortunity  and  challenge  for  the  per¬ 
son  Having  the  stringent  qualities  we 
seek.  Moving  exiienses  imid.  Write  in 
full  confidence  toilay.  Box  755,  Editor 
&  Puolisher, 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
We’re  still  looking  for  the  right  man  ' 
to  direct  newsroom  of  this  20,000  i 
circulation  New  England  evening  daily. 
If  you  have  the  experience,  we  would 
like  to  hear  from  you.  Resume  to  Box 
885,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOOD 

EDITOR 

Established  Chicago  publisher 
has  immediate  opening  for 
mature  editor  with  ability  to 
diract/administer  a  progres¬ 
sive  trade  magazine  in  grow¬ 
ing  industry. 

This  is  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  an  editor  with  pro¬ 
fessional  qualifications.  Salary 
above  industry  standards;  in¬ 
cluding  major  medical,  profit- 
sharing  ana  pension  plan.  Re¬ 
ply  in  confidence. 

BOX  184 

EDITOR  B  PUBLISHER 


SPORTS  EDITOR—  Here’s  n  chsnce  to 
be  largely  your  own  boss.  Cover  local 
high  school  team,  supervise  stringers, 
process  cooy  and  lay  out  daily  sports 
pages.  Community  has  intense  interest 
in  spo’ts,  including  newly  developeil 
water  recreation  facilities.  Contact  Ken 
Weaver,  Plain  Dealer,  Waliash,  Ind. — 
46992. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


for  May  17,  1969 


I  WANT  A  WOMAN  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Who  can.  as  a  women's  eiliior. 
produce  a  prize^winnint;  Family  Sec¬ 
tion.  She  must  have  news  juiltf- 

ment.  imagination  and  ex|>erience  in 
ilirectinK  a  stafT.  laying  out  pa^es  and 
i^litinK*  We'li  wrive  her  fine  younK 
writers  to  direct.  Kood  pay  and  work- 
intr  conditions  anti  the  challenKe  of 
ntakintf  a  ifotMl  section  even  better. 
Send  resume  an<l  salary  requirements 
to  Larry  Hale,  assistant  manaKin»f 
e<litor.  The  Evening?  Press  and  The 
Sunilay  Press,  Vestal  Parkway  East. 
Hin^hamton.  N.Y. — 13902. 

MIDWEST  DAILY  "Family  Livinjr" 
sei'tion  neeils  W'oman  eilitor  with  ex- 
l>erience  in  layout,  eilitin^  and  who 
likes  to  write.  Full  control  top  ran^e 
of  comi»a.iy  benefits.  We’re  lookintf  for 
a  ‘‘prt>’*  who  wants  to  make  her  home 
with  a  25.000  circulation  jmiier  that 
offers  the  I^est  for  your  best.  Box 
37.5.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

cool)  SUBURBAN  REPORTERS  l>e- 
lieve  news  is  where  the  iieople  are. 
Upstate  New'  York  mornin)f  daily  and 
Sunday  ^ookin^  for  suburban  re|>orters 
w’ith  2.  3  years'  ex|>erience.  RecoKniz- 
inK  nnd  advancintr  youn»;  talent  our 
siecialty.  Try  us.  Box  360.  EAlitor  & 
Publisher. 

New  Ensrland  Company 
seeking  versatile  writer  for 
editorial,  publicity  and  ad 
writing.  Many  fields  cover¬ 
ed.  Interesting,  challenging 
opportunity.  Send  resume 
to  Box  850,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


THE  BURLINGTON  ITtEE  PRESS, 
Vermont's  largest  newsimper.  has  an 
o|>eninx  for  a  treneral  reporter  with 
some  ex)>erience  because  one  of  its 
staffers  is  returning  ti  his  home  area 
down  country.  Send  resume  to  Eklitor 
(kmlon  Mills.  187  ColleKe  Street.  Bur- 
lin^rton,  Vt.  05401. 


WE 

CARE 

and  we  need  two  men  -one  for  a 
bureau,  the  other  for  a  desk— who 
are  as  concerned  as  we  are.  Young, 
aggressive,  res|K>nsible  staff ;  biggest 
offset  daily  in  Ohio.  Contact  Managing 
Editor,  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register. 


SPORTS  WRITER- Do  you  want  to 
cover  college  siwrts  and  pro  football, 
baseball  and  hockey  nnd  do  a  column 
for  an  afterncxm  daily  with  a  U>i>- 
grade  siiorts  -ection?  Do  you  have  the 
know-how.  the  exiierience,  and  the 
writing  skill  to  do  it?  If  so,  let  us 
hear  from  you  and  we’ll  tell  you  about 
our  fine  city  and  excellent  salary  and 
Itenefits.  Write  Personnel  Dept.,  Times- 
WorUl  Cor]).,  Roanoke,  Va.  24010. 

WE  ARE  EXPANDING  and  looking 
for  an  exi>erienre<l  newsman  to  handle 
variety  of  re|M>rting  assignments  plus 
a  session  or  two  on  the  news  desk 
each  week.  We  are  a  15,000  award-win¬ 
ning  offset  daily,  inihlishing  five  even¬ 
ings  a  week  and  Sunday  mornings. 
Prefer  someone  from  intermountain  or 
western  states.  Send  resume,  references 
and  salary  re<iuirement  to  Phil  Neis- 
wanger.  Managing  Etiitor,  Herald  and 
News,  Box  788.  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon 
97601. 


EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN  to  fill  city 
ilesk  oi>eration  on  19,000  circulation 
Ohio  ilaily.  Must  be  ex|>erienre<l  in 
diting,  layout  and  news  judgment, 
with  ability  to  supervise  re|M>rter8. 
Complete  fringe  benefits.  Send  resume 
anil  salary  reiiuirements  to  Box  855, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher, 


E'i)ITOR  Opiiortunity  for  young  jour¬ 
nalist  to  grow-  with  two  outstanding 
insurance  durational  magazines  locateil 
in  St.  Louis.  Duties  include  liroail 
range  of  publication  work.  Send 
resmue,  salary  reiiuirements  to  Box 
842,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  with  ex|>erience  in  gen¬ 
eral  news  coverage.  Will  arrange  in¬ 
terview.  Write  Eilitor.  Terre  Haute 
Tribune.  Terre  Haute,  Inil.  47808. 


M  iacellantrouii 


OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
All  tyiies.  Write:  Pennsylvania  News- 
pniier  Publishers’  Association,  2717  N. 
Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. — 17110. 


Ope’ratorit^/U  achinists 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHIINIST:  35- 
hours;  day  situation;  ITU  scale;  4 
weeks  vacation  after  one  year ;  union 
welfare  fund  and  pension  plan.  Call 
or  write:  Harry  Scherer,  Bayonne,  (N. 
J.)  Times.  (201)  339-4200. 

LINO  OPERA’TOR — Have  opening  for 
experienced  operator  on  night  shift. 
Good  wai^  Paid  vacation  and  holidaya 
Good  equipment.  New  plant.  Open  shop. 
Write  to  J.  L.  Kenner,  Lima  News, 
121  EL  High,  Lima,  Ohio  46802. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 
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HELP  WANTED 


Operator* — Machinists 


POTOSETTER  OPERATOR  —  Good 
climate,  Kood  working  conditions.  Will 
consider  trainins  ffood  mixer  operator 
for  p.m.  dailr.  Call  or  write  Joe  Moore. 
Box  312,  Prescott,  Arix.  —  86301,  or 
(602)  445-3333. 

MACHINIST — Permanent  situation  in 
union  shop.  Background  in  Fairchild 
TTC.  Elektron  and  Justam  preferred. 
Write  details  to  Carey  £>.  Guichard, 
Business  Manager,  Record-Search¬ 
light,  P.O.  Box  2397,  Redding,  Calif. 
96001. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST  — 
Union  shop;  night  shift;  permmient 
situation.  Must  bo  experienced  in  TTS, 
Electrons,  Comets  and  Linotype  Mix¬ 
ers.  IVo  shifts  as  machinist,  three 
shifts  TTS  monitoring.  Scale;  S166.10 
for  36-hours,  plus  many  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resum6  to  Earl  Svendsen, 
Head  Machinist,  Statesman-Journal  Co., 
280  Church  Street,  N.  E.,  Salem,  Oreg. 
— *7308. 

HEAD  MACHINIST  to  direct  7-man 
Composing  Room  machinist’s  crew. 
Must  be  a  capable,  competent  leader 
who  can  organize  and  execute  effective 
maintenance  for  all  composing  room 
machinery  including  Elektrons  and  ITS 
equipment.  Knowledge  of  composing 
room  electricity  and  electronics  es¬ 
sential.  All  hot-metal  at  present,  but 
thinking  about  cold-type.  Prefer  ex¬ 
perienced  head  machinist.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Write  Box  672,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

HEAD  MACHINIST  for  largo  M-E-S 
combination.  Zone  4.  Must  know  and 
be  able  to  teach  basic  electronics.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  TTS,  Comets,  Elektrons, 
Monarchs,  CX  readers.  BRPE  punches. 
Ability  to  organize,  supervise  and 
maintain  comprehensive  production 
records.  ITU.  Box  572,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MACHINIST’S  OPENING  available  in 
Decatur,  Illinois,  on  The  Herald  and 
Review.  Night  scale  Is  $166.50  for  37% 
hours.  Excellent  fringe  benefits.  For 
further  information  contact  O.  D.  Rod¬ 
erick,  Undsay-Schaub  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  Box  789,  Decatur,  Ill. — 62525.  Ph: 
1.217.422-$631.  _ 


PHOTON  200  OPERATOR— Immediate 
opening;  able  to  do  own  markup;  open 
shop;  2  machines;  fast-growing  offset 
plant:  top  wages.  Southern  California 
location.  Write  Box  864,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Journeyman  LINO’TYPE  MACHINIST 
for  immediate  opening  on  night-shift. 
S6-hour  week  and  fuli  fringe  benefits. 
Contact  Mrs.  Crother,  Drawer  NN. 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — 93102. 


Pressmen^Stereotypers 


PRESSMEN:  We  will  train  you  to  be 
EJECTING  MACHINISTS.  Travel, 
high  wages,  liberal  expenses  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  Box  338,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  ROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
for  large  M-EJ-S  letterpress  operation. 
This  job  requires  a  very  strong  man 
who  can  find  and  build  a  good  team 
of  men  to  help  run  the  room.  The  job 
is  big  and  tough  and  the  rewards  will 
be  great.  If  you  are  interested  in  a 
challenging  future  with  a  growing  or¬ 
ganization,  write  Box  770,  Elditor  tc 
I^lblisher. 


FTAIRIDA  DAILY  needs  a  Web  offset 
pressman :  some  camera  experience 
helpful.  New  plant.  Good  working  con¬ 
ditions.  New  Goes  Urbanite  press.  Write 
Box  675,  EMitor  St  Publisher. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN.  6-unit 
Goss  Urbanite.  Morning  newspaper  in 
Northwest  sector  of  Zona  7 — heart  of 
Rocky  Mountain  area  with  year-round 
recreational  opportunities.  Send  resumi 
and  references  to  Box  645,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

ROTARY  LETTERPRESS 
Elxperienced  man  for  combination  de¬ 
partment  with  6-unit  Goss  Universal. 
Top  working  conditions.  Call  collect 
(317)  629-1111.  Courier-Times.  New 

Castle,  Ind.— 47362. 


HELP  WANTED 


Pressmeni—Stereotypers 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
Ebccellent  opportunity  tor  a  man  who 
desires  advancement  and  has  experi¬ 
ence  in  ali  phases  of  pressroom  work. 
Hoe  Colormatic  Press.  Position  direct¬ 
ly  under  the  Pressroom  Superintendent, 
^lary  commensurate  with  experience 
and  abiiity.  Top  fringes.  Morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  paper.  Location 
in  Zone  3.  Send  complete  background 
of  experience  to  Box  634,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COUNTY-SEAT  LP  WEEIKLY  wanU 
working  foreman.  Must  lie  all  ’round 
man  capable  of  hiring  and  training 
own  help.  Two  linos,  Ludlow,  Elrod, 
Hoe  16-page  press.  Pay  above  daily 
scale.  Write:  Howard  Ox>per,  Clay 
County  Crescent,  Box  578,  Green  Cove 
Springs,  Fla. — 32043. 

(XIMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Small,  tri-weekly  rural  newspaper  in 
Southern  Caiifomia  is  seeking  ener¬ 
getic,  preferably  young  man  with  any 
experience  in  offset  backshop.  Ebciieri- 
ence  necessary  in  most  phases  of  offset 
production.  Knowledge  in  organization, 
headliner,  varityper,  justowriter  and 
any  dark  room  experience  heipful.  Good 
salary ;  excellent  working  conditions ; 
rapidly  growing  area.  Smd  training, 
experience  and  general  backg^round  to 
Box  734,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OFFSET  FOREMAN  WAN’TED  for 
small  daily;  now  printing  letterpress 
but  planning  (xanplete  changeover  to 
offset.  Would  like  person  who  can 
head  up  conversion,  comixMition 
through  mail  room.  Will  convert  with 
all  new  equipment,  including  new  Web 
offset  press.  Permanent  I  Box  708,  Eld- 
itor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSITOR  NEEDED  immediately, 
page  make-up.  America’s  most  modem 
daily.  Progressive  organization.  Oiwn 
shop— day  work.  Send  resume  to  Bill 
Schoepke,  Paddock  Publications,  Inc., 
Arlington  Heights,  III. — 60006. 


MECHANICAL 
MAINTENANCE  FOREMAN 
Mechanical  engineer  or  experienced  sup¬ 
ervisor  to  direct  activities  of  12  to  15 
mechanics  and  electricians  in  our  grow¬ 
ing  organization.  Must  be  able  to  sched¬ 
ule  work  load,  determine  manning,  PM 
programming,  and  determine  and  main¬ 
tain  parts  inventory  requirements. 
Write  details  to  Personnel  Office. 
Safran  Ptg.  Co.,  3939  Bellevue  Ave., 
Detroit,  Mich.— 48207, 


COLLEGEJ-ORIEN’TBD  PRIN’TER  to 
administer  print  shop  of  small  private 
college.  Must  be  familiar  with  ali  as¬ 
pects  of  printing:  able  to  utilize  and 
supervise  college  students  as  part-time 
workers.  Salary  $6,600  to  $8,000,  Send 
complete  resum4,  r^erence  ii^ng,  etc., 
to  President:  Northland  College,  Ash¬ 
land,  Wisconsin  54806. 


AD  MACHINE,  AD  FTXIOR  or  com¬ 
bination  openings  on  The  Decatur 
Herald  and  Review.  Night  scale  is 
$166.50  for  37^  hours.  Ebceellent  fringe 
benefits.  For  further  information  con¬ 
tact  O.  D.  Roderick,  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Box  789,  Decatur,  III. 
—62526.  Ph :  1-217-422-8531. 


QUAUFIED  OFFSET  PRINTER  for 
newly-converted,  smooth  operation.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions  in  the  heart 
of  Northwest  mountains  (Chart  Area 
7)  with  best  skiing,  fishing,  hunting 
and  camping.  Daily  A.M.  operation 
with  latest  and  best  equipment.  Reply 
with  name,  address,  and  background  in 
confidence,  to  Box  748,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FOREMAN  for  modern  coId-tyi>e  offset 
daily  plant.  Equipment  includes  Lino- 
film  and  Photon  products.  Union  shop. 
Must  be  abie  to  run  smooth  shop  for 
highest  production.  Abe  Kofman, 
’Times-Star,  1616  Oak  St.,  Alameda, 
Clalif.- 94601. _ 

WORKING  FOREMAN 
Bxpeiienoed  man  to  supervise  com¬ 
posing  room  of  14-H  circulation  daily 
in  fast  growth  Zone  2  suburban  area. 
U^ion  shop.  Hot-metal  operation.  Good 
wages,  liheiu.1  benefits.  Gannett  affili¬ 
ate.  Excellent  opportunity  for  right 
man  looking  ahead.  Send  resumi  and 
salary  requirements.  Box  728,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


(XIMPOSING  K(X>M 
SUPERINTENDENT 
An  opportinity  for  self-development  in 
a  ch^lenging  new-pro^esses  newspaper 
operation.  Outstanding  working  condi¬ 
tions  in  a  new  newspai>er  plant  soon 
to  be  completed  and  designed  for  ex¬ 
pansion,  ’Hie  ITU  man  we’re  looking 
for  is  a  leader  and  motivater  of 
people.  He  must  run  a  composing  room 
efficiently  in  a  dynamic  and  progres¬ 
sive  operation  in  Zone  Two.  Send 
training,  experience  and  background  to 
Box  880,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Production 

UNIVERSITY  ASSISTANT  Coordin¬ 
ator — Letterpress,  offset  knowledge  re¬ 
quired.  Good  opix>rtuni^  for  the  right 
man.  Modern  plant  with  good  equip¬ 
ment.  Good  salary,  excellent  living  and 
working  conditions.  Zone  3.  Send 
resume  to  Box  715,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

NEWSPAPER  Commercial  Operation, 
Chart  Area  8,  needs  working  produc¬ 
tion  manager  to  coordinate  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Prime  opportunity  for  young 
man  now  in  second  spot.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  i>lant  flow, 
systems,  and  be  able  to  work  well 
with  unions.  Operation  is  foremost  in 
all  modem  processes.  Write  Box  845, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
For  Small  Croup  of  Daily  Newspapers 
Must  be  exi>erienced  with  smaller  news¬ 
papers’  composing  and  pressroom  prob¬ 
lems  such  as  scheduling  work,  con¬ 
trolling  deadlines,  equipment  layout 
and  equipment  use.  Most  plants  are 
letterpress  but  some  knowledge  of  offset 
equipment  could  be  useful.  This  is  an 
expanding  operation  and  offers  an  ex¬ 
cellent  future  for  the  right  man.  Ap¬ 
ply  Box  854,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Promotion 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  ex¬ 
perienced  man  with  management  po¬ 
tential,  using  newspaper  promotion 
techniques,  marketing  information,  re¬ 
search  data  to  develop  creative  and 
productive  sales  presentations  for  New 
Ehigland’s  largest  newspaper  ...  a 
fine  future  is  open  to  a  man  with  the 
right  qualifications.  Send  resum6  to 
Personnel  Manager,  ’The  Boston  Globe, 
Boston,  Mass. — 02107. 


Copy  Writer 

THINK  FLORIDA! 

Like  what  you’re  thinking?  Good  I  Now 
think  of  a  good  paying  copy  writing 
spot  on  a  spirited,  creative,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  team  that  believes  sales  records 
are  made  to  be  broken,  and  has  a 
track  record  to  prove  it.  ’Think  of  an 
outstanding  array  of  “exti-as.”  includ¬ 
ing  PROFIT-SHARING.  Think  of  as¬ 
signments  in  direct  mail,  in-paper, 
sales  brochures,  radio-’FV.  Now  think 
of  your  qualifications;  creative,  sales- 
minded,  self-starter,  2-3  years’  news¬ 
paper  promotion  experience.  good 
know-how  in  selling  the  newspaper 
and  its  services.  Now  think  Florida 
a^in — think  St.  Petersburg,  The  Sun 
City,  the  land  of  four  seasons — all 
Spring  I  Now  stop  thinking  I  Act  I  Write 
bMkground  and  salary  requirements  to 
Personnel  Dept.,  Times  and  Evening 
Independent,  P.(>.  Box  1121,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla.  33731. 


Public  Relations 


INDUS’TRIAL  EDITOR  Ohio  PR  firm. 
$7.000-$10,000.  Box  735,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

UNIVBRSI’TY  PUBUC  REUVnONS 
Openings  at  two  freshman-sophomore 
campuses  of  major  Midwest  univers¬ 
ity.  Responsibility  for  public  informa¬ 
tion  program ;  possible  a^itional  duties 
in  other  administrative  areas  or  in 
teaching  journalism.  Minimum  of  throe 
years'  experience,  news  and  feature 
writing  and  soma  publications  work, 
plus  Master’s  degree  or  significant 
progress  toward  same.  Send  rasumd 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  764, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Public  Relations 


ARTS  AND  HUMANITIE 
BHITOR-WRITER 

wanted  by  the  University  of  Ithods 
Island  public  relations  office.  R-xpiiis 
experienced  professional  writer  with 
flair  for  features;  will  also  help  pry. 
pare  important  speeches  and  sti^ 
ments.  Salary  to  $11,000,  depending 
upon  experience.  Liberal  vacation  and 
fringe  benefits.  Resumd  to  J.  W,  leslis, 
41  Davis  Hall,  Kingston,  R.I.  02881. 


DIRBXTTCrR  PUBLIC  INFORMATION 
needed  at  liberal  arts  college  of  2,009 
students.  Must  be  enable  of  handliiig 
news  bureau  with  photographic  service 
and  prepare  college  publicity.  Will 
serve  as  editor  of  quarterly  alumni 
magazine.  Office  of  iWelopment, 
Luther  College,  Decorah,  Iowa. — 62101. 


PUBLICIST- 

WRITER 


Minimum  two  years’  newspaiwr 
writing  experience  in  home  furnish¬ 
ings  and  women’s  features.  Must  Im 
capable  of  directing  photographers 
for  position  with  major  corporation. 

Will  be  responsible  for  all  facets  of 
trade  and  consumer  product  pub¬ 
licity.  Please  state  experience  and 
salary  desired.  Immediate  interviews 
arranged. 

Box  EAP  1152 

126  W.  41st  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

- - - 

WRITER 

How  does  Boston  grab  you  7  Good 
working  situation,  educational  and  rec¬ 
reational  opportunities  nearby.  Ws 
need  creative,  knowledgeable  writer, 
with  two  or  three  years  of  major 
financial  or  business  newspaper  or  I 
journal  experience  since  finishing  col¬ 
lege.  This  is  a  growth  position  in  a  i 
young,  dynamic  department.  Salary  | 
tailored  to  present  earnings  and  ex-  I 
perience.  Send  resumd  to  W.  Scott  I 
Allan,  Manager,  Public  Relations,  Lil^  , 
erty  Mutual  Insurance  Companies,  17S  j 
Berkeley  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02117.  I 


UNIVERSITY  PUBUC  RELATIONS 
Openings  at  two  freshman-sophomore 
campuses  of  major  Midwest  university. 
Responsibility  for  public  information 
program;  pc^ible  additional  duties  in 
other  administrative  areas  or  in  teach¬ 
ing  journalism.  Minimum  of  three 
years’  exi>erience,  news  and  feature 
writing  and  some  publications  work, 
plus  masters  degree  or  significant 
progress  toward  same.  Send  resum4 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  868, 
EMitor  A  Publisher. 


ty  for  public  informs- 

>ssible  additional  duties _ Salesmen 

istrative  areas  or  in  ^ 

ism.  Minimum  of  throe  TELEPHONE  SALES  —  Growing  na- 
e,  news  and  feature  tional  sundry  manufacturer  has  <>P- 
no  publications  work,  portunity  for  alert,  ambitious  maiv 
degree  or  significant  keteer,  with  able  telephone  experience. 

aame.  Send  resum4  $200  for  40  hours  plus  henefits  to  start, 
ilrements  to  Box  764,  P.O.  Box  730,  Hot  Springs.  Ark. — 
her.  71901. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  May  17,  1969 


Personnel  Aveileble 


N  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Academic 


expe  rienced  teacher  interested 

in  Area  6  or  8.  Practical  backKround 
(leportinK)  editing,  printing)  plus 
theory  (Ph.  D.  Mass  Communications). 
Box  'iSl,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


NY  PR  EXECUTIVE/PLAYWRIGHT 
wants  college  teachig  post  Sept.  ’69. 
Eight  years'  PR  and  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence:  3  years’  college  tmehing.  BSJ 
and  MA.  Box  632,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PR/COLLEGE  NEWS  BUREAU.  N.Y. 
State  Publishers’  Association  award¬ 
winning  educational  writer,  teacher. 

Uhio  University.  Two  years’  daily 
newspaper  experience.  Jr.  college  guest 
lecturer  in  creative  writing;  two  years’ 
teaching  in  California ;  editor  school 
district  newsletter ;  women’s  editor  for 
twice-weekly  paper.  Single,  26,  want 
to  do  part-time  gr.aduate  study.  Box 
872,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 


PUBLISHER’S  “MAN  FRIDAY.’’ 
Innovator.  20  years’  in  advertising 
sales,  copy,  lay-out,  promotion.  Hot 
and  cold-type  production.  Job  shop, 
office,  bookkeeping.  Box  836,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


STRONG  ADMINISTRATOR,  experi¬ 
enced  in  competitive  situations,  can 
solve  problems,  control  costs.  16  years’ 
experience  working  in  and  administer¬ 
ing  all  departments — weekly  to  multi¬ 
ple  daily  plants.  Master’s  de^n^  in 
Journalism,  Northwestern  University. 
Ihcellent  professional,  civic  references. 
Desire  a  top  position  in  news  or  man¬ 
agement.  Box  823,  Editor  &  Pub- 


SOMEWHERB  in  this  great  nation 
there  must  be  a  newspaiier,  or  pub¬ 
lisher,  who  can  use  a  June  Bachelor  of 
Business  Administration  grad  who  has 
eight  years  experience  in  all  phases 
of  backshop  operation.  Married,  80, 
two  children.  James  J.  Rowland,  727 
Mai  .  St.,  l^itewater.  Wise.— 68190. 

PROFESSIONAL,  qualified  newspaper¬ 
man  seeks  resident  publisher  post,  in¬ 
vestment  opportunities.  Midwest  daily. 
Experienced  news,  advertising,  man¬ 
agement.  Keep  confidential — answer 
through  intermediary.  Box  878„  Editor 
t  Publisher. 


GM  or  ADVER’nSING  EXECUTIVE 
Strong  administrator  with  extensive, 
diversified  experience,  who  can  solve 
problems,  control  costs.  Metro  and 
smallor  newspaper  background.  Box 
693,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER-CONTROLLER 
with  10  years’  experoence  with  group 
of  newspapers  6,000  to  60,000  circula¬ 
tion,  radio  and  TV,  desires  challeng¬ 
ing  position  with  future.  Presently 
employed.  Box  849.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Cartoonists 


CARTOONIST  available  to  ghost  syn¬ 
dicated  comic.  Background;  12  years’ 
art  and  gags  for  renowned  strip.  Box 
782,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


BUSYT — We’ll  bet  you  are!  Let  us 
save  you  time  and  money.  Confidential 
interviews  with  experienced  circulation 
PsrMnnel  that  will  fill  your  needs. 
Write  Gains  Associates,  Inc.,  P.0,  Box 
*18.  Yardley.  Pa.  19067. 


to  YEARS’  CIRCULATION  experience, 
both  a.m.  and  p.m.  dallies.  Thorough 


tion,  promotion,  personnel,  home  de¬ 
livery,  street  sales.  Last  daily  14,000 
Increase  in  8%  years.  Prefer  South- 
•astern  area  or  West.  Box  778,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

PUBLISHERS’  CHOICE  available  nowl 
Ambitious  circulator  wants  the  BIG 
chall'-nge.  Let’s  talk  about  yours.  Top 
rsferf-noes  with  resurad.  Box  869,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publiiher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIES)  MANAGER,  over  20 
years’  award-winning  non-metro  daily, 
wants  to  relocate  as  manager  or  as¬ 
sistant.  Top  references.  Prefer  Area 
(9).  Box  781,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  TEAM  consisting  of  In¬ 
side  Sales-Administrative  Suiiervisor, 
and  an  Outside  Sales  Ehcecutive  spe¬ 
cializing  in  heavy  lineage  classified 
display,  desiring  change.  Will  relocate 
anywhere  in  U.S.A.  or  Europe.  Pres¬ 
ently  associated  with  extraordinary 
daily.  Can  prove  successful  gains.  Box 
847,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


TALENTED  ’’PRO”  AVAILABLE, 
age  39.  Broad  experience,  proven  abil¬ 
ity,  enthusiasms  both  retail  and  na¬ 
tional  with  two  of  finest  Pulitzer  dailies. 
Managed  national  representative  offices 
in  critical  areas  of  influence.  B.B.A. 
degree.  Sincere  desire  to  move  my 
young  family  from  chaotic  urban 
center.  Seeking  challenging  opportunity 
compatible  with  my  credentials.  Com¬ 
pensation  negotiable.  Box  871,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


AD  DlREXTrOR  or  General  Manager. 
"Pro’’  with  30  years’  experience 
‘doctoring’  linage.  Increases  of  200  to 
600%  on  small  to  metro  dalles.  Avail¬ 
able  August.  Prefer  Zone  9  or  6.  Box 
862,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE,  proven 
profit-maker,  seeks  management  posi¬ 
tion  with  unlimited  potential.  33,  mar¬ 
ried.  13  years’  small  monopoly  and 
competitive  metro  experience,  all 
phases  retail,  national.  Account  and 
employer  references.  Offer  loyalty,  in¬ 
itiative,  ambition,  ability.  Expect  $16,- 
000,  incentive  potential  to  $20,000. 
Resumd  on  request.  Box  846,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

AD  DIRElCrrOR,  40,  married.  Current¬ 
ly  with  small  Texas  offset  daily,  com- 
t^itive  market.  Strong  on  promotions 
and  classified.  Desires  to  move  up. 
Prefer  Zones  6,  8,  9;  consider  others. 
Box  866,  EMitor  £  Publisher. 


Editorial 


AN  UNUSUAL  COMBINATION 
Is  what  I  can  offer  your  daily  news¬ 
paper  or  weekly  magazine.  As  an  under¬ 
graduate  I  concentrated  on  govern¬ 
ment  and  science,  while  my  graduate 
work  was  in  economies.  Research  skills 
plus  an  investigative  background  en¬ 
able  me  to  write  iiereeptive  in-depth 
coi>y.  My  experience  includes  policy¬ 
making  positions  in  business  and  state 
government.  I  am  a  copy  editor  for  a 
metropolitan  daily,  in  my  mid-20s  and 
exempt  from  military  service.  Box  721, 
Elditor  £  Publisher. 


GE34ERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
39,  resourceful,  capable,  competent, 
fast  worker,  desk  exi>erience.  South, 
Southwest.  Box  802,  Eklitor  £  Ihib- 
lisher. 


TRADE  MAGAZINE  EDITOR.  25,  with 
MA  theatre  criticism — and  newspaper 
experience — seeks  feature  writing/ed¬ 
itorship,  preferably  in  the  arts.  Box 
164,  Swthport,  Conn. — 06490. 


NEWSMAN — Copy  editor  and  writer 
with  a  dozen  years’  experience,  seeks 
niche  for  considerable  talents.  Based 
in  Ekut,  but  will  travel  if  the  offer 
can  lead  to  rewarding  future.  Box 
829,  Elditor  £  Publisher, 

GOOD  WRITER.  EDITOR^sIngle.  41, 
— seeks  overseas  work.  Will  consider 
domestic  if  pay  high,  job  challenging. 
Now  on  dead-end  desk  Job  with  one  of 
nation’s  top  two  newspapers.  Former 
city  editor,  UPI  staff  worker  with  14 
years’  news  experience.  Box  816,  Ed¬ 
itor  £  Publisher. 


Editorial 


EUJITOR — 20  years’  all-around  news¬ 
room  exi>erience.  Zones  1  or  2.  Box  817, 
Eklitor  £  Publisher. 


NIMBLE  NEWSMAN  nixes  USIS. 
seeks  the  good  lights  at  home  or 
abroad.  Wit  at  all  weights.  Box  826, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE.  22,  B.A.’s  in 
Journalism  and  Political  Science,  seeks 
position  as  reporter.  References  and 
resume  provided.  M.  L.  Ramage,  6446 
&6th  St.,  Apt.  4-E',  San  Diego,  Calif. — 
92116. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  and/or  Copy  Ed¬ 
itor,  40;  top  i>apers;  references.  Call 
(717)  737-4219. 

EDITOR  for  20-70.000  daily.  Proven 
leadership  to  provide  quality  product. 
Prize-winner  all  phases.  E'amily  man 
— top  references — seeks  management 
position.  Salary  important.  Box  881, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  exi>erienced  all 
desks,  rim,  slot.  Prize  make-up.  Prefer 
conununity  daily,  anywhere.  Box  2926, 
Palm  Springs,  Calif.  92262. 


SPORTS  WRITER— 26 — five  years'  ex¬ 
perience;  J-grad  ;  now  working  slot  fur 
360,000  a.m.;  writing  experience. 

Would  like  to  relocate  in  California. 
Box  861,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


REPORTER  12  years— now  31— wanU 
to  write  ‘30’  to  reporting  days  and  be¬ 
come  copy  reader.  Writing  has  won 
awards  and  been  in  Saturday  Kevtcw, 
but  have  only  brief  training  in  desk 
work.  Have  slight  touch  of  epilepsy, 
controlled  by  medication.  Box  862,  Ed¬ 
itor  £  Publisher. 


URBAN  AFFAIRS — Professional  jour¬ 
nalist,  33,  with  extensive  reporting 
and  civic  involvement  in  major  city 
problem  areas,  desires  reporting  or 
editorial  writing  post  specializing  in 
this  field.  Box  867,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


REPORTER — 8  years’  newspaper,  6 
wire  service,  8  broadcasting  experience. 
Handly  any  assignment;  have  my  share 
of  accolades;  now  interested  mainly  in 
security.  Box  868,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


J-GRAD  with  M.A.  looking  for  spot 
on  sports  staff.  Box  863,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


VACA’nON  COPY  REIADER  will  fill 
in  any  news  post  two  or  more  weeks. 
$160-a-week  -|-  air  fare.  Box  11,  Im¬ 
perial,  Calif.  92261.  (714)  362-4286. 


RERORTER — Gal  copy  editor,  degree, 
desires  return  to  reporting.  Two  years’ 
daily  experience.  Education  beat  my 
strength.  Box  876,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


(X)PY  DESK  CHIEF,  36,  on  100-M 
p.m.  editor’s  slot.  Box  879,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  EDITOR — National  con¬ 
sumer  and  week-end  book  experience. 
Call  (717)  787-4219. 


Free-Lance 


VIETNAM-BASED  REPORTER  will 
send  stories  about  GI’s  from  any  area; 
also  general  features.  Box  763,  Editor 
£  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  desires  work 
at  home:  editing,  copy  editing,  proof¬ 
reading,  some  rewriting.  Boston  area. 
Box  771,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT, 
exiierienced,  tound  for  Brussels.  Eco¬ 
nomics  specialty;  will  undertake  any 
special  assignments.  Box  819,  Editor 
£  Publisher, 


MANAGING  EDITORS 
Are  you  tired  of  canned  Washington 
stories?  Would  you  like  a  local  angle 
on  news  from  the  nation’s  capital?  A 
Washington  newsman,  seven  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  thorough  knowledge  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  politics.  Is  ready  to  serve 
you.  Will  sui^ly  weekly  story  or  spot 
coverage.  Box  869,  Editor  £  Publisher, 


Photography 


CAMERA-DARKROOM  MAN  of  high 
quality  wants  work  in  quality  com¬ 
mercial  plant,  or  newspaper;  knows 
general  offset  procedures.  Box  724,  Ed¬ 
itor  £  Publisher. 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  experi¬ 
ence,  ability  to  develop  photo  essay 
layouts,  seeks  to  relocate  in  mors 
creative  atmosphere.  Have  own  photo 
equipment.  Box  792,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  —  BS-J  degree; 
newsi>aper,  magazine  experience.  Avail¬ 
able  by  Sept.  NPPA-SDX  m«nber; 
former  publisher.  Box  786,  Editor  £ 
Publisher, 


PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Creative,  young, 
ambitious;  8  years’  varied  photographic 
experience;  desires  position  with  photo¬ 
conscious  publication.  Box  813,  Editor 
£  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  experienced  news¬ 
paper,  magazine,  commercial;  28,  mar¬ 
ried.  Box  857,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


Pressmen— Stereotypers 

L.P.  PRESSROOM  SUPERVISOR,  46 
— 16  years’  supervising  6-unit  Hoe 
newspaper  press,  16  cylinder  Hoe  Pan¬ 
coast  Ciolor  press — both  1923  vintage — 
seeks  similar  position.  No  preference 
as  to  location.  Box  741,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


STEIREOTYPER,  in  30’s,  with  same 
company  more  than  a  decade,  seeks 
Midwest  job  at  minimum  $3.26  an  hour. 
Box  476,  l^tor  £  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT— 
11  years’  experience;  country  trained, 
ambitious,  capable,  conscientious,  suc¬ 
cessful.  ^ne  production  and  cost  rec¬ 
ord.  Strong  in  hot  type  ITS  operation ; 
could  grasp  cold  type  challenge.  Family 
man,  age  80.  Desire  greater  opportun¬ 
ity.  Good  references.  Box  628,  Editor 
£  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  FOREIMAN— familiar 
now  processes;  cost-conscious;  some 
press  knowledge.  Ready  for  work.  Box 
699,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


FOREMAN 

22  years’  printing  experience,  last  7 
in  supervisory,  including  general  fore¬ 
man.  Ehetensive  computer  and  photo¬ 
composition  background.  Formerly  na¬ 
tional  printing  manufacturers’  repre¬ 
sentative.  College  graduate.  Age  89. 
Prefer  Zones  8  or  9.  E\ill  resumd  and 
references  upon  request.  Box  861,  Ed¬ 
itor  £  Publisher. 


Production 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  hot  or 
cold-type.  References.  Available  im¬ 
mediately  1  Box  789,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT  —  20 
years’  experience  all  phases  of  pro¬ 
duction,  including  computerised  photo 
comixMition.  Box  821,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Public  Relations 


WRITER-EDITOR  seeks  growth  spot; 
general,  chemical,  medical,  industrial 
PR;  fluent  French;  Spanish;  8  years’ 
experience.  Box  723,  Editor  £  Pub- 
ll^er. 

TRADE  MAGAZINE  EDITOR  wanU 
to  relocate  In  native  Southwest  or  West. 
Four  years’  exiwrience,  J-degree,  vet¬ 
eran.  references;  82;  know  lay-out, 
photography,  production.  Seeks  PR  job 
with  stable  company.  Box  889,  Editor 
£  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Rol>ert  U.  BroMn 

Writers  of  the  ivorld,  unite! 


For  many  years  we  seemed  to 
be  concerned  with  the  reasons 
w’hy  Johnny  couldn’t  read.  Per¬ 
haps,  one  of  the  reasons  he 
couldn’t  read  was  that  a  lot  of 
us  had  forgotten  how  to  write. 

“Cold-blooded  murder  of  the 
English  tongue,’’  is  w’hat  Wal¬ 
lace  Carroll,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Wmston-Snlem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel, 
calls  it. 

In  receiving  the  By-Line 
Award  at  Marquette  University, 
Milwaukee,  recently,  Mr.  Car- 
roll  wrote: 

“The  language  of  our  fathers 
is  mauled  in  the  public  schools, 
butchered  in  the  universities, 
mangled  on  Madison  Avenue, 
flayed  in  the  musty  halls  of  the 
bureaucracy  and  tortured  with¬ 
out  mercy  on  a  thousand  copy 
desks. 

“Because  of  our  brutality  and 
neglect,  the  English  that  is  our 
heritage  from  Shakespeare, 
from  Addison  and  Steele,  from 
Shelley  and  Keats,  from 
Dickens  and  Thackeray,  from 
Conrad  and  Kipling — this  Eng¬ 
lish  is  now  on  its  way  to  the 
limbo  of  dead  languages . 


tions.  He  doesn’t  send  a  message 
to  the  Russians:  he  initiates  a 
dialogue — hopefully  (and  what 
did  we  ever  do  before  the  hap¬ 
hazard  ‘hopefully’  came  along) 
a  meaningful  dialogue.  He 
doesn’t  try  to  provide  a  defense 
against  a  knockout  blow:  he 
seeks  to  deny  the  enemy  a  first- 
strike  capability.  He  doesn’t 
simply  try  something  new:  he 
introduces  innovative  tech¬ 
niques. 

“All  this  and  more  he  does 
after  in-depth  analysis  has 
quantified  the  available  data  as 
input  so  it  can  be  conceptualized 
and  finalized  for  implementa¬ 
tion,  hopefully  in  a  relevant  and 
meaningful  way.” 

*  m  * 

Mr.  Carroll  said  that  “of  all 
people,  those  of  us  who  write 
and  edit  the  news  should  be  the 
guardians  at  the  gate,  the  pro¬ 
tectors  of  the  public  against  this 
kind  of  barbarism.  But  what 
do  we  do?  We  not  only  pass 
along  to  the  reader  the  Edu- 
canto,  the  gobbledegook  and  the 
federalese;  we  even  add  some 
nifty  little  touches  of  our  own. 

‘"Thus  the  resourceful  re¬ 


barians  who  would  rob  us  of 
our  birthright — the  English 
language: 

“Taking  our  watchword  from 
Winston  Churchill,  let  us  re¬ 
solve  today :  We  shall  fight  them 
in  the  school  rooms,  we  shall 
fight  them  on  the  campuses,  we 
shall  fight  them  in  the  clammy 
corridors  of  the  bureaucracy, 
we  shall  fight  them  at  their 
mikes  and  at  their  typewriters. 
And  when  we  win — as  win  we 
shall  —  we  shall  bury  them  in 
the  rubble  of  their  own  jargon. 
Because,  Lord  knows,  they  de¬ 
serve  nothing  better.” 

• 

Belo  firm 
buys  KFDM 
in  Texas 

Dallas 

Sale  of  the  Beaumont  tele¬ 
vision  station  KFDM  for  $4.8 
million  to  the  A.  H.  Belo  Corp., 
owner  of  the  Dnllas  Momirif/ 
.\ewK  and  radio  and  television 
station  WFAA,  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission. 

The  FCC  held  that  the  sale 
of  the  Beaumont  property  to  the 
Dallas-based  company  would 
not  constitute  a  news  monopoly 
in  the  meaning  of  recent  rulings 
against  newspaper  ownership 
of  tv  stations  in  the  same  city. 
The  FCC  said: 


Graves  becomes  M.E. 
of  Life  magazine 

Ralph  Graves,  senio,-  staf 
editor  of  all  Time,  Inc.,  publi¬ 
cations  and  a  reporter  for  2u 
years,  most  of  the  tune  as 
writer  and  editor  for  Life  mag¬ 
azine,  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Life,  rejilacing 
George  P.  Hunt. 

Hedley  Donovan,  e<iitor-in- 
chief  of  all  the  Time,  Inc.,  pub-I 
lications,  said  the  top  commandi 
changes  would  become  effective! 
June  1,  |i 

In  a  staff  memorandum  Don¬ 
ovan  said  Hunt’s  service  toj 
Time  magazines  had  been  “one! 
of  high  distincion,”  and  added:! 
“When  George  Hunt  became  I 
managing  editor  of  Life,  July) 
1,  1961,  he  told  me  he  had! 
aspired  to  serve  up  to  six  (I'l 
eight  years,  and  not  a  day  more. 
I’ve  held  him  almost  to  the  la-st 
day  but  now  have  agreed  with 
George  that  he  will  give  up  the 
M.  E.  office  on  June  1.” 

Donovan  said  Hunt  was  going 
to  take  some  time  off  and  would 
return  next  year  for  a  new 
Time,  Inc.,  assignment.  I 


When  you  want  your 
company’s  message  to  ^ 
reach  the  right  people,  put ' 
it  in  The  Washington  Star. 


If  nothing  is  done  to  check  this 
deadly  process,  our  children  and 
their  children  will  speak  in 
place  of  English  a  deadly 
jargon,  a  pseudo-language,  that 
might  best  be  called  Paendiah.” 
*  *  * 

William  Saffire,  speech-writer 
and  research  assistant  for 
President  Nixon,  recently  at¬ 
tacked  the  problem  by  citing 
these  as  the  most  unwanted 
words:  input,  viable,  imple¬ 
ment  (as  a  verb),  restructure, 
exacerbate,  ambivalent,  mean¬ 
ingful,  dichotomy  and  hegemony. 

The  Chicago  Daily  Newa  took 
up  the  cudgels  in  an  editorial 
this  week  titled  “You  can’t  use 
cant”  and  added  these  words  to 
the  unwanted  list:  Dialogue, 
structured,  infrastructure,  tech¬ 
nostructure,  relevant,  vis-a-vis 
and  spinoff. 

Mr.  Carroll  takes  the  cake, 
however,  with  his  in-depth  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  restructured 
language,  as  follows: 

“In  a  spirit  of  mercy  I  shall 
skip  what  is  done  to  the 
language  Madison  Avenue-wise 
and  business-wise,  and  proceed 
directly  to  the  apex  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  Washington. 

“Here  we  discover  that  the 
President  doesn’t  make  a  choice 
or  decision;  he  exercises  his  op- 
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porter  is  likely  to  uncover  mean¬ 
ingful  decisions  and  meaning¬ 
ful  dialogues  all  over  the  land¬ 
scape.  Or  rather  at  all  levels  — 
the  national  level,  the  state 
level,  the  community  level,  the 
frog-pond  level.  And  in  every 
community — the  scientific  com¬ 
munity,  the  academic  commun¬ 
ity,  the  black  community,  the 
business  community,  the  dog- 
catching  community. 

“Then  the  editorial  writers  do 
their  bit.  These  meaningful  dia¬ 
logues,  they  assure  us,  are  add¬ 
ing  nevr  dimensions  to  our 
pluralistic  society.  And  where 
this  same  society  is  going  to 
stack  all  those  new  dimensions 
is  something  that  will  really 
call  for  some  innovative  tech¬ 
niques. 

“Then  we  get  the  syndicated 
columnist  who  writes  like  this: 
‘The  key  element  in  this  mix  of 
Nixon  amelioratives  and  public 
concerns  is  that  ephemeral  ele¬ 
ment  of  confidence  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  his  conduct  of  the 
office.  If  Richard  Nixon  were  in 
trouble  on  the  personal  con¬ 
fidence  dimension,  he  could  well 
be  on  the  brink  of  imminent 
slippage.'  ” 

It  was  a  clarion  call  to  the 
writers  of  the  world  to  unite  at 
the  barricades  to  repel  the  bar¬ 


“It  is  apparent  that  the  Belo 
Corporation’s  mass  communica¬ 
tions  media  interests  in  the 
Dallas- Fort  Worth  area  are 
consistent  with  the  commission’s 
multiple  ownership  rules  and 
that  approval  of  the  transfer 
applications  would  also  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  rules  and  estab¬ 
lished  precedencce.” 

In  \iew  of  the  Belo  financial 
and  legal  qualifications,  the 
FCC  found  “that  a  grant  of  the 
application  would  serve  the  : 
public  interest,  convenience  and  | 
necessity”.  KFDM-TV  is  one  of 
three  in  the  Beaumont-Port 
Arthur-Orange  area  on  the  : 
Texas-Louisiana  Gulf  Coast.  : 

Beaumont  Broadcasting  tried 
to  sell  KFDM-TV  earlier  this  | 
year  to  Enterprise  Co.,  pub-  j 
lisher  of  the  Enterprise  and  the  ! 
Journal,  but  the  proposed  deal  i 
was  dropped  after  the  Justice 
Department  asked  the  FCC  not  j 
to  approve  the  application  until  | 
a  public  hearing  on  the  basis  of 
community  interest  had  been  J 
held.  It  marked  the  first  time  ; 
the  department  had  publicly  I 
questioned  the  competitive  as-  ' 
pect  of  a  newspaper  owning  a 
television  station  in  the  same 
town,  though  the  question  had  I 
been  seriously  posed  in  Boston  j 
and  other  cities. 


IBM 

does. 


Corporate  advertising  belongs 
in  The  Star-the  newspaper 
read  by  influential  Washington. 
Did  you  know  that  The  Star 
reaches  thousands  more  of  the 
highest-income  people  than  any 
other  Washington  paper?*  To 
talk  about  projecting  your  im 
age  in  Washington,  call  the 
Million  Market  Newspapers  of¬ 
fice  near  you.  Or  call  Joseph 
Marsh,  Star  national  advertising 
manager:  202-Llncoln  3-5000 

'Adults  with  annual  household  in 
comes  of  $25,000  or  over.  BRI 
Washington,  1967. 


The 

Uftishington 

Star 
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Exposed! 


Newspapers  were  getting  the  foot  in  the  early  ’60’s  from 
certain  large  advertisers.  Newspaper  salesmen  couldn’t 
effectively  answer  questions  like:  “What  is  the  exposure 
rate  for  national  ads  in  newspapers.  And  can  you  prove 
it”?  We  heard  about  the  situation  from  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA.  We  agreed  to  finance  a  large-scale 
research  project  to  get  the  answers.  Retained  Audits 
&  Surveys.  Results  came  in  1964.  Ever  since,  newspapers 
have  had  the  answers— authoritative  ones.  Facts  from 
this  study  and  four  others  we  underwrote  are  still  used 
today  in  countless  newspaper  sales  presentations. 

This  group  of  Canadian  newsprint  producers  is  now 
financing  its  sixth  major 
research  project  for 
newspapers.  *“ 

what  helps  J 
newspapers  ^ 


"A  Study  of  the  Opportunity  for 
Exposure  to  National  Newspaper 
Advertising,"  third  in  a  series  of  six. 
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The  effectiveness  of  police 
organizations  should  be 
measured  not  only  by  the 
number  of  arrests  and  con¬ 
victions,  but  more  importantly 
by  the  number  of  victims  of 
crime  and  the  extent  of 
the  damage. 

In  the  changing  American 
society  the  police  officer  often 
is  identified  with  repressive 
forces  of  the  status  quo. 

No  representative  of  the  public 
has  better  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  democracy’s 
concern  for  all  its  citizens 
and  to  provide  the  equal 
protection  for  all  that 
a  stable  society  requires. 

Many  policemen,  police 
departments  and  police  courts 
are  failing  to  take  that 
opportunity.  The  fact  that  the 
disadvantaged  segments  of 
our  society  are  victimized  by 
crime  to  a  disproportionate 
degree  is  damning  evidence 
of  society’s  failure  to  provide 
proper  police  protection  to  all. 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
urge  improvement  and 
professionalization  of  local 
police  organizations  through 
elevation  of  hiring  standards, 
increased  pay  and  improved 


